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Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


White Rock 


Maple Flooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 

We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. Hl. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at Wholesale Yard 
Boyne City, Michigan. || North Tonawanda, N.Y. 








KILN DRIED, 
HOLLOW BACKED, 
MATCHED OR 


JOINTED, Hard Maple, 


POLISHED AND 


a Beech and Birch 
PEA ars Lumber 





Bay City, Michigan. 
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INTERESTED IN SOUT: ERK 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIM 3ER? 








We furnish detailed reports of amount of stumpage on each: 214, § 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


Me et a ee 
ee ——— 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 
$12 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 828 Chamber of Commerce, 1009 White Bidg., 1215 Old Colony, 


New Orleans. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Chicago, 
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HILN DRIED, ais0 STEEL SCRAPED 
which gives it a highly polished sursace. 














































































































ee Nil We Rave yest eguipped our 
TT Hardwood Flooring Plant with 
the most Modern llachinery 
and are now in position toLi:/ 
orders with the greatest 
Promptness. ; 
To this is added the advantage ©” 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with your flardwoc 
Flooring, where customers do v1 
wist to purchase atull car loa: 
te japdannysd of Flooring. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,9811! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during January, February 
and March, 1908, was 14,080 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
g°cater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
P’pers. 


Store of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

‘, J. E, Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
I) MBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 
fivures are correct. 

J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


| Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of April, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. * 
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JUSTICE AND PROMPTNESS DE- 
MANDED IN LUMBER TARIFF 
LEGISLATION. 


The country demands the earliest possible conclusion 
of tariff consideration by Congress. It demands of its 
representatives both speed and wisdom. Business is 
awaiting the enactment of the new law, and while busi- 
ness waits the people suffer. 

The lumber industry, with its tens of thousands of 
manufacturing plants and hundreds of thousands of indi- 
Neither the 


country nor the lumber industry asks for speed at the 


viduals concerned, joins in the demand. 


cost of justice, but they believe that the two can in 
some measure be combined and that another month need 
not pass with this momentous subject undecided. 

The lumber industry, perhaps more than any other, is 
Very few of the 
30,000 saw mills of the United States are running 


full time. 


unfavorably affected by the delay. 


Many are closed down, while practically 
all the rest are operating on reduced capacity. This 
condition exists because other industries that consume 
the saw mill product are waiting for Congress to finish 
its work. 

All the essential elements of prosperity exist in the 
United States as they did two or three or four years ago, 
but they are not fully operative. Not only is the present 
condition of the lumber industry the reverse of pros- 
perous, but, if certain elements in Congress could have 
their way, the brake of adverse legislation would be set 
upon the wheels of its prosperity there to remain for 
an indefinite term of years. 

The unfavorable influences affecting the lumber indus- 
try are particularly felt in the south and on the Pacific 
coast. The older districts are better fortified to with- 
stand the strain, but those newer sections of the country 
—those fifteen or more states in which the lumber indus- 
try is still a growing one, and where it is working under 
newer conditions and with a less foundation of accumu- 
lated reserve of capital—are in a serious position. 

Not only the lumber industry itself but all the inter- 
ests of those states feel acutely the depression of the 
lumber business. In those states the right settlement 
of the lumber tariff matter is necessary to their con- 
tinued growth and prosperity. 

The lumber industry has asked Congress that it re- 
It has fortified this 


request by thousands of pleas and memorials and by 


enact the Dingley lumber tariff. 


multitudinous arguments that it believes to be unan- 
swerable. Arguments and statements of fact have had 
their effect, and it is probable that the open, candid, un- 
tainted campaign made by the lumber industry has con- 
vinced every member of Congress, who- would listen, of 
the justice of its cause. 

But, aside from argument and reason, appeal has much 
power. Some in Congress advocate a lowering of the 
duties because they think it is demanded by the people; 
but lumbermen are of the people, are part of the people, 
and are more of the people than are found in any other 


manufacturing industry of the United States, They have 
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the constitutional right of petition and that right im- 
plies a corresponding duty on the part of Congress. 
Thousands of the appeals heretofore made have been 
buried in the records of house and senate committees 
without coming to the attention of many of the members 
of Congress. They were from lumber manufacturers and, 
dealers, saw mill employees, planing mill employees, 
bankers, merchants, boards of trade, railroad organiza- 


tions and representatives of scores of other interests. 


Speeches for and against the lumber duty have been 
made in the senate, but the formal consideration of 
schedule D has not yet taken place nor a vote been 
reached. There is yet time for the people, the millions 
of people directly interested in a proper recognition of 
the lumber duty, to make themselves heard. 

The individual senators and representatives should 
understand that the rank and file of this great industry 


demands that the threat of unequal competition from 


abroad should no longer than necessary be held against 
them; and that that threat should not be executed jo 
the permanent injury of an industry so vital to all the 
interests of the country. 

The lumber people should not cease to make th 
selves heard and felt in Congress. Now is the time w) on 
effective work must be done, if it be done at all—and 
work will be effective if it be pushed with the vigor 


justified by so righteous a cause. 





UTILIZATION OF WASTE IN SECURING MATERIAL 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., April 13.—Editor AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN: I am greatly interested in the comparative values 
of ordinary pulpwood and sawn flitches discussed in your 
issue of April 10, in reply to Mr. Loomis’ letter. 

The question raised has grown out of the efforts of 
some lumber manufacturers to utilize the shaky hemlock 
at about mill cull prices, $8 for a thousand feet in flitches 
4 inches thick. This would give some oversaw and make 
fewer pieces to handle and beat selling ordinary mill cull 
stock at $8. But if round or split pulpwood, *5-foot cords,” 
is wortii only $6 a cord, then according to your figures such 
flitches would not be worth over $5 a thousand feet, board 
measure, 

I am told that it takes two cords of the ordinary pualp- 
wood to make one ton of pulp, therefore, 4,000 feet board 
measure. Now, if ordinary log run spruce is worth $16 a 
thousand feet in lumber and hemlock worth $12.50 a 
thousand, I don’t quite see how I could make much money 
converting my fine timber into pulpwood at $5 a thousand 
feet. 

If I used sixty cords of hemlock a day, equal to 120,000 
feet, and sixty cords of spruce a day, equal to 120,000 feet, 
would I not be putting $3,420 worth of lumber into $600 
worth of pulpwood? If the figures stated are true, the pulp 
mills using such timber, whether their own or buying from 
others, are actually using $50 worth of hemlock or $64 


worth of spruce to begin with as raw material from which 
to make a ton of pulp. 

No greater benefit can come to the lumber trade than 
plants to utilize the waste. Great benefit has already 
resulted in this locality in the utilization of the low grade 
chestnut. It seems a pity, therefore, to see the most mag- 
nificent quality of timber in spruce and hemlock sacrificed 
in products that could be made from waste. The pulp 
industry is new to this country. It would afford many 
readers of your paper in this locality great benefit to have 
some figures on the prices of pulpweod in different localities 
with some description of what and how it is usually pre- 
pared for the mills. S. MONTGOMERY SMITH, 

President Sprucemont Lumber Company. 

[Those getting out pulpwood can take the small trees 
—if they elect, the large ones, the knotty parts and the 
larger limbs. These facts must be taken into considera- 
tion when the pulp value of a tract of timber is com- 
pared with its lumber vaiue. Bulk for bulk there is a 
great deal more pulpwood in a tree than lumber. Dur- 
ing the process of manufacture the lumberman cuts 
away the defects so as to eliminate waney edges and 
trims for length so as to cut off unsound portions. Prac- 
tically all the trimmings and edgings are just as good 
for the manufacture of pulp as the graded stock. 

The question was originally framed to ask for the 


FOR PULPWOOD. 


relative value of thick sawed lumber and cordwood ‘or 
the pulp mills, and the answer was shaped accordingly, 
A cord of wood or a thousand feet of lumber of p! ip 
thickness should come very near to making a ton of 
pulp. A thousand feet of lumber weighs more than a 
ton and the loss incident to converting it into pulp 
should not be very great. Correspondent does not fur 
nish basie figures from which he made his deductions. 


In the absence of such information it is) very hard 
indeed to arrive at any conclusion as to whether or not 
greater returns can be secured by converting spruce or 


hemlock into lumber or pulp. 

It is a matter of record, however, that pulp manufac 
turers in the northwest have paid more than $12 a thou 
sand feet, log scale, for hemlock logs. This price was 
paid at a time when hemlock lumber was not dbringing 
to exceed $13 a thousand feet. The pulp market is 
somewhat demoralized at present, but small round pulp- 
wood in blocks 4 inches and longer have commanded 
prices ranging from $8 to $10 and in some cases more 
during the last few years. The suggestion made by 
correspondent that this matter be given careful con 
sideration by lumbermen is certainly worthy of attention, 
and were such statements accompanied by a description 
of the best methods of preparing the pulpwood for mar 
ket their value would be inereased.—Ebprror. | 





COMPARATIVE REPORT FOR 166 


Information supplied the Yellow Pine Clearing House 
by 166 mills constitutes an absolute basis for the com- 
parison of cut and shipments during the first three 
months of 1909 with those of 1908. The total ship- 
ments for the first three months of 1908 were 567,021,- 
824 feet; for the corresponding period in 1909 the quan- 
tity of lumber sent out was 750,392,389 feet, 
a net increase of 183,370,565 feet. 


showing 
Shipments to every 
state and section show gains with the exception of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Colorado and South Dakota. 
The net decrease in the movement to those states was 
11,246,240 feet, while the increase in shipments to the 
others was 194,616,805 feet, the net increase, as stated, 
being 183,370,565 feet, the equivalent of 32.3 percent. 
= to Texas show the heaviest increase, a gain 
of 52,000,000 feet: being reported, which is about 9,000,- 
000 feet more than was shipped during the first quarter 
of 1908. Missouri shows an increase of nearly 24,000,- 
000 feet; Illinois a little less than 22,000,000 feet, while 
Oklahoma received nearly 20,000,000 feet more this year 
than last. The increases in other districts ranged from 
a few hundred thousand feet to over 7,000,000 feet. A 
comparison of shipments during the first three months 
of the last two years is given herewith: 
To STATES— 1908. 1909. 
New England states... 5,119,355 8,320,173 3,200,818 
New York 3,951,488 9,629,196 5,697,708 
Penna. and 8,774,501 15,975,944 5,201,443 


Tnerease. 




















W. Va. and Mary land 2,458,486 3,839,302 1,380,816 
MUD edieigse 86.500 alee 25,917,419 32,521,730 6,604,311 
NINN as icsace Joueud ate acer 544,964 38,601,287 7,256,223 
PRIGMIGAR § o2ccc0e i 1. 914, an 14,941,725 3,027,530 
emer ‘ 74,440,744 21,610,961 
Tennessee and Ky.... 15,171,0: 4 19,489,526 4,318,492 
i 8,999,892 6,188,331 *2,.811,561 
Minnesota .......... 2,575,115 1,524,516 * 850,599 











To STATES— 1908. 1909. Inerease. 
ee *5,436,272 
Missouri 23,740,501 
Nebraska 1,456,189 
Ee en 67,423 S865, 867 
Colorado and S. D... 8 S615 40 *2,147,S08 
Oklahoma oO] 19,495,204 
SE Bana Awe s dn 2.709 52,002,204 
New Mexico and Ariz. 444 . A 310,253 
Ene sear ewes 1,914,785 O4O,511 1,625,526 





Local 


$3,612,380 44, 596, TOT 
Export : 


3,565,194 50,425,249 
6,986,024 


984,527 
0,055 





Se eee 10, pricy OS2 ,691,058 
Not specified........ 74,635,579 $1,922,708 17,287,129 
TO, ae ee ntreccin wrote 567,021,824 750,38 12,389 194,616,805 


Net increase, 183,370,565 feet. 

*Decrease. Total, 11.246,240, 

The average mill cut and shipments show a very satis- 
factory increase in the quantity of lumber sent out dur- 
ing March, the gain in the average shipments being 
431,420 feet, the equivalent of 35 percent, the shipments 
for March, 1908, averaging 1 
March, 1909, 1,687,186 feet. 
The March cut was heavier than for either of the 


,255,766 feet, and for 





Yellow pine in the tree represents an average 
investment of probably not to exceed $2.50. Yel- 
low pine on the yard or in the shed represents 
an outlay of $10 to $12. At many plants it 
would seem that the investment in manufactured 
stock is heavy enough without increasing it in- 
definitely at this time. Furthermore, it is not 
necessary to pay insurance on standing timber, 
while it costs a great deal of money to protect 
lumber. 











MILLS SHOWS HEAVY INCREASE IN STOCKS. 


nvreceding months this vear, the average mill product 
being 1,790,152 feet, compared with 1,227,340 feet for 
March, 1908, an increase of 562,812 feet, the equiva 
lent of 46 percent. During the first quarter of this 
year the 166 mills whose operations are under considera- 
tion produced 804,735,652 feet, an increase of 302,671, 
133 feet over the same period of last year, the gain in 
cut being 60.3 percent. 

Current conditions in southern pine circles is clearly 
indicated when the increase in shipments is compared 
with the increase in cut. Shipments by 166 mills for the 
first quarter show an increase of 183,370,565 feet over 


those for the same period in 1908, a gain of ¢ 





> percent. 
Had operators increased their output only one-half as 
much as reports show stocks would have remained prac 
tically stationary and there probably would not have 
been evinced such a desperate and determined effort to 
makes sales regardless of prices received. The actual 
cut in March was the heaviest of the year, but the in- 
crease was the lowest for the first three months, owing 
to there having been a larger 4roduct in March, 1908, 


1 


than previously. The increases in the cut were 76.8, 


64.4 and 45.8 percent respectively for January, February 
and March. 


13.3, 22.2 and 34.4 percent respectively. 


Shipments on the other hand have increased 


A statement showing the average mill eut and ship: 
ment for the first quarter is given herewith: 








Cut Shipment 
Monrus 1908. 1909. 1908. 1909 
January ....... 855,963 1,513,592 1,063,495 1,402,064 
February ....... 941,182 1.544.061 1st 1,341,186 
oo 1,227,540 1,790,152 1,255,766 1,687,186 
The detailed report showing shipments by the mills 


of the various states to the different section of the 
country is reproduced herewith in full: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SHIPMENTS BY STATES FOR MARCH, 1908 AND 1909. 














































































































































































. Missouri & Oklahoma Arkansas Texas iene. Louisiana Mississippi Alab. 
Peer , 4 Mills , 30 Mills 31 Mills 54 Mills 23 Mills . 16 Mills ome 100 Mills 
1908 1909 1908 1909 1908 1909 1908 1909 1908 1909 1908 1909 1908 1909 1908 1909 
New England States 145,852 $11,338 eee amas): eed 221,191 37,247 865,383 1,101,41 788,712 817,655) 167,650 3,020,560 
55009 424614 95,693 112,324 497.7 515,119 784,99 1,109,227 936,839 307089 $43: 208 ost 729 2 
ae $4,824 717, 81,166 18,696) 457,430 0 758,731 1,126,994 1,065,592 1,797,517 $90,612 680,077 3,508, 3 
errr “is abe aan nae’ 34 ip area 74,799) 90 172,625 293,56 756,193 444 276,675 099) 1,337,122 
121,608 227, 952, 479,395 422,08 277,700 3,151,884 3,548,954 1,592,123 1,158,047] 147,953 431,131 10,015,820 
4 51,294 3,770,104 3,449,070 3,434,044 :904,510 2,119,806 2,694, 16 501; 62,270} 81,953 x 11,762,665 
1,942, 3¢ 376 231,17 +219, 54 1,205,247 1,426,92 555,616 513,155 15,783 15,998 4,511,852 
8,408,84 2,324,194 3,680,475 1821.86 3,853,011 5,722,314 1,998,6) 1,674,827 40,143 146,841 18,628,118 
487, 20,056 154,1 »290,24 1,647,487 2,305,67 1,351,488 1,432,928) 324,302 271,610 5,550,699 
“és ai .: 653,4 274, HY 170,374 K 6 i 183 “618 4 7,783 172,931 59,015) 44,412"..... 3,579, 74 
41246 3,429,318 1,743,647! "731,130 5,595,00 342/301 8,624 87,214 32,240) 1,308 57 
7,575, 008,230 346, 7,487,59: 143,407 507,226 57,753 88, 15,175,557 
2,571,197] 570,508 895,007 4,406,566 89,951 3,102 ; 35,112! 7,149,380 
3,563, 3,884,842 5,341,090) 339,13 8,540) 50,955 16,163,888 
4,160,639) 3.084138 3,407.797 7091" 300 42904 $330 2388223 
. O . * O , . , , 23 
1,053, 7,791,122, 20,347, 08 1,34 agg Ie rp A 16;204,326 
0B, 38 981,052 1,196,042] 7,33 ; : -- 21115,201 
5,162,481 aor “4 sentis 4 2 it : 056 HTS 
162, 1 ER Se. 016, 4,134,789 4,119,62 2,188,556 1,935,943 2,474,815 2,007,132 16,018,622 
Ripe pitas 320,763) 18,484 9,27 5,597,317 13,422,03 5,037,194 6,305,980 3,083,240 1,138,140) 14,417,793 
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AN INTRICATE POINT IN LUMBER BUYING DISCUSSED PRO AND CON. 


i the department devoted to a discussion of trade 
problems last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed an 
ariicle entitled ‘*An Intricate Point in Lumber Buying.’’ 
Complaint was made because of the quality of a shipment. 
The facts substantially were that the consumer found 








aftcr the stock was dressed that it was not suited to 
his requirements and sought redress. In presenting the 
mitt the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stated the real ques- 
tio olved was whether the manufacturer or the whole- 
euler was responsible for the defects which the dressing 
pre disclosed, the supposition being that the lumber 
wo pass grade in the rough. The following letter is 
from one of the largest and best known wholesale hard- 
woou concerns in St. Louis: 

Ss) Lours, Mo., May 10.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Iu in your issue of May 8, page 33, an article headed 
“Int te Point in Lumber Buying.” This refers to the 
cas i Claremont E. Smith & Co., of Binghamton, N. Y., 
whi ught a car of lumber from a millman and sent it to 
om their customers who dressed it and developed defects 
that would render it unfit for their use, owing to the fact 
that developed dark brown streaks that did not show to 
any cA\tent before the lumber was dressed. The “various 
hardwood lumber associations which inspect and measure 
lum have no rules governing this kind of a proposition. 
Their inspeetors have instructions to not measure or inspect 
any mber after it has been dressed, kiln dried or other- 
wise manufactured. Hardwood lumber is not sold dressed 
except in specified cases like flooring, ceiling, siding ete. A 
great juany consumers of hardwood lumber buy for special 
us nd it is their business to see whether the lumber is fit 


for their purpose or not before working or dressing any 
quantity of it. After lumber is dressed it is almost im- 
possible for a dealer or shipper to take it away and sell it 
to someone else without entailing an enormous loss. 

The courts in this state have decided in a number of 
cases that where a purchaser receives lumber that is not up 
to grade or not what he bought it is his business to hold 
the lumber intact and notify the sciler. If he dresses, kiln 
dries or otherwise manufactures the lumber or takes it in 
his yard and mixes it with other lumber it is considered 
evidence that the lumber is satisfactory and he is compelled 
to settle in full for it. 

I am of the opinion that the shipper in the case of Clare- 
moat E. Smith & Co. is justified in asking for a settlement 
for his lumber in full, as it is useless to try to adjust the 
matter if the lumber hus been dressed. 

SteeLe & Hipsparp LUMBER COMPANY. 


In answering the original complaint the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN suggested that in the event all the lumber 
showed the came character of defect the shipper must 
have had some knowledge of it, and is morally, if not 
legally, called upon to make some adjustment of the 
complaint. On the other hand, it was argued that 
shippers should not be held responsible for defects 
which the dressing process developed. Correspondents 
emphasize this conclusion, which he states the courts of 
Missouri have upheld. Commenting further upon the 
question raised in the presentation of this case, Clare- 
mont E. Smith & Co., of Binghamton, N. Y., write as 
follows: 


The position of the manufacturer that the inspection of 
. 


the lumber in the rough is final is wholly without founda- 
tion. From a practical common sense standpoint everyone 
knows that firsts and seconds plain and quartered oak is 
not used in the rough but must be surfaced and finished and 
that the defects show after the surfacing of the stock. It 
should, therefore, be inspected with a view of meeting the 
customers’ requirements after dressing. This material was 
cut from a poor quality of timber. Every manufacturer in 
the south knows that they run into this class of timber in 
nearly every forest and that it is a matter of judgment on 
the part of the manufacturer whether he shall put that 
class of logs in with the standard quality timber or not. 
If such logs are allowed to be cut into lumber and put 
into stock they should go into the grades that will receive 
them where the defects of stain or streaks will not be ob- 
jectionable. It is nothing short of absurdity for the manu- 
facturer to take the position that a customer is bound to 
accept such material providing it has passed their inspector's 
hands. 

Poor eyesight will cover a multitude of defects. It has 
got to a point where a large number of manufacturers and 
wholesalers consider that a firm who is not an easy mark 
is not a good customer. Common sense cuts just as much 
of a figure in the inspection of lumber as an inspection cer- 
tificate if not more. 


The subject of this controversy probably is encoun- 
tered more frequently than many would suppose, and the 
lists now being open it would be well for the hardwood 
lumber trade of the country to thresh it out with a view 
to evolving a trade custoin in regard thereto, as well as 
a legal interpretation of the responsibility. 





HANDLING OF DRESSED LUMBER BY THE RETAILER. 


Maybe some day somebody will invent a vehiele for 
handling dressed lumber from the ear to the retailer’s 
yard that will insure its being delivered in the shed of 
the retailer in decent eondition. With ordinary wagons 
and ordinary people it frequently takes an extraordinary 
lot of preeaution to prevent so damaging dressed lumber, 
especially flooring and ceiling, as to lower the grade and 
consequently the value of mueh stock in handling it 
from the railroad to the yard when the yard is located 
some distance away. Lumbermen who have their own 
teams and employees who have been for a long time in 


the habit of carefully handling lumber are not always 
troubled so much about this as some others, but mueh 
care is necessary with the best of men and rigs, and 


consequently adds materially to the cost of handling, 
yarding or shedding dressed lumber. If one does not 
pay the cost by taking pains one usually has to pay 
double in damaged stoek. So there is no getting around 
the differenee in the cost. between handling flooring and 
ceiling and in what is termed rough lumber, framing and 
rough boards piled on the yard. 

When the retailer gets busy and his own teams and 


men are kept hustling all day and possibly working over- 
time to deliver lumber from the yard, the yardman with 
his own teams frequently has to employ somebody else to 
haul lumber in from the ears. It is in such cases that 
the most damage is done and enough can be told about 
damaged lumber to make a volume of the history of the 
lumber industry. 

A worse condition even than this arises in places where 
there are competing railway lines, one of which probably 
has a switch in the yard and the other has not. The 
others, to equalize things and to get their share of the 
business, make deliveries themselves, that is, they have 
transfer companies or regular haulers with whom they 
contract to make these deliveries, the railroads paying the 
cost thereof. Where this condition exists there is lots 
of trouble and frequently room for lawsuits. A transfer 
man employed by the railroad is interested only in the 
quantity handled and sometimes damages lumber so much 
in hauling it that the yard receiving it complains. This 
complaint is based on the purchase of lumber delivered 
to his yard and he usually makes the complaint straight 
to the shipper or the shipper’s agent and many an aliow- 


ance has been reluctantly made because of these kicks. Of 
course, logically, the railroad is liable in a case of this 
kind beeause its responsibility only ceases when the 
lumber is delivered in the yard and if it is damaged in 
hauling it is practically the same as if it were damaged 
in the car. The trouble, however, is that each of these 
individual claims is for a comparatively small amount 
and either the receiver grumbles and pockets his loss or 
presents a claim and collects back credits from the 
shipper. 

Altogether there is considerable interesting and impor- 
tant subject matter surrounding this question of hauling 
from the cars to the retailer's yard; that is, hauling 
so as to deliver the lumber in as good shape as it was 
when it left the mill. It is a matter as well that you 
frequently have to give more attention to because the 
buying public has been educated in discrimination and 
is more critical than it once was about lumber being 
scarred up. So here is a necessity that should mother 
some inventions looking to improvement of both vehicles 
and of methods in the handling of lumber from the car to 
the yard, 





CONTRIBUTION OF SMALL MILLS TO THE NATIONAL LUMBER SUPPLY. 


lu the report on forest products for 1907 a compila- 
tion is given in which the saw mills of the various states 
are classified according to the quantity of material pro- 
ues This table credits Minnesota and Washington 
tach with being the home of a single mill producing 
1 00 feet of lumber, or more, in 1907. The report 
sho thirty-nine mills with a production of between 
ou, 0 and 100,000,000 feet. Mills producing 50,000,- 
"0 feet or more lumber annually are the exception. 
urteen states have plants of such magnitude, the 


tl line mills being divided as follows: 
Ar} ee er ee ae 1 Me ee ae ee 5 
UC: L  ashse:4 6 eine rede ae 4 Se i ee 
BOGINY. ss wwieea nia dick iste 1 in LOT 2 
Louissinn oo... cece eee SFR as kes xs on 060s 1 
Mh ME ceuae et waud 6 +Washington ............ 6 
~ os eceee 1 ee ee 1 
u RE. 9 tima:%, Guarana eel 3 i ee ere 1 
0 Sr ye ee 1 

one mill turning ovt 100,000,000 feet or more. 

ne Of 100,000,000 feet capacity. 

‘ise mills are exceptionally large and well posted 
lu en probably could name the concerns operating 
tl erent mills of this unusual capacity. 

rts show 161 mills turning out 25,000,000 to 
Oh C00 feet a year, There is a fair sprinkling of 
the nearly all the states, the heaviest lumber pro- 
dl lw te . } 
NC) states usually having several. As the capacity 
ol ‘ills decreases the number of operators in each 
monn turally increases. The reports show 652 mills 
wit) oo annual eapacity of 10,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet ; 
S13 lan output of 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet; 5,275 
produ ‘ng 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet; 4,820 turning out 
MOO000 


4 © 1,000,000 feet, and 15,168 turning out 50,000 
to 500,000 feet. The report does not show the quantity 
actually produced by the mills of the various capacities. 
The statement of which a summary has been given in- 
chides 26,930 mills, while the report for the year em- 
braces returtis from 28,850 mills. The New York Fish 
& Game Commission compiled reports of 803 small mills, 
and in other states the total cut reported embraced 
returns from 1,113 mills, cutting less than 50,000 feet 


annually, or a total of 1,916 mills which probably cut 
less than 50,000 feet each. This would give 17,084 cut- 
ting less than 500,000 feet. 

Statistics compiled by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
show the output of 6,402 mills in 1907 to have been 
25,648,731,000 feet, which pro rated would make the 
average product 4,006,306 feet. If the Forest Service 
secured reports from all the mills, 22.2 percent supplied 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with statements of their 
year’s work and reported 63.7 percent of the total cut. 
To state it reversely, 73.8 percent of the mills of the 
country produced only 36.3 percent of the product. 

Notwithstanding this showing the small mill has been 
and for many years will continue to be a big factor in 
supplying the lumber used in this country. It is seldom, 
of course, that the product of a small mill is exported. 
About the only exception would be in the instance of a 
big operator who had installed portable mills to -cut 
small isolated tracts of timber. 

Among other reports of an unusual nature which the 
returns for 1908 brought in is one from John L. Bard, 
of Girard, Ohio. This operator states: ‘‘My mill has 
been running here on its present foundation for over 
fifty years with an average annual output of at least 
250,000 feet. The mill has a daily eapacity of 2,000 
feet in ten hours. It was operated about six months in 
1908. The detailed statement of cut follows: ’’ 


KIND— Quantity, feet. 
EE SECRETE Te ere 156s bom aeR en ae 15,000 
MONE Gia thas eees cd chine at eeeknweeenhs 10,000 
CR ae edigtnd eS Gerke 2b Oe Wid e)s.0ab whe Obi ee bad plates 10,000 
Shika GA nes ange £08 00 684 04400 05008 eee beh 2,000 
BE caret + Stk pb hRee eee basse abe Shae ode See whew as 5,000 
EE ep eer teres Tree rr er eee ee 5,000 
SE Pc cnvsbcaertcctabesacererseevadane 200,000 

BE Ako wer Soe hwnd de 4h Shee eRe ae 247,000 


According to the best information available 15,000 to 
18,000 small mills turning out less than,,500,000 feet of 
lumber are operated in the United States. The exact 
number of active mills is determined in some degree by 
the state of trade, but there are hundreds whose record 


is similar to that given. The cut of such mills is used 
largely for supplying the local demands, and this outlet, 
coupled with the sale of an occasional carload of espe- 
cially good stock to some wholesaler, takes the entire 
product. Such mills produce annually 10,000,000,000 to 
15,000,000,000 feet or four to six times as much lumber 
as is cut in Canada. It would be extremely difficult to 
secure and compile a list of the owners. The govern- 
ment has the only available machinery for getting at 
them and securing reports. The products of this large 
number of mills, constituting a little over one-third of 
the entire output, may not be regarded as a big factor 
in market affairs except that the large operators would 
have a wider field for the distribution of their products 
Such mills as that operated by the gentleman whos¢d 
detailed report is given have an extremely long lease 
on life. Their logs are secured from farmers’ woodlots 
and the farmer is observing, perhaps unconsciously, the 
principles of practical forestry. He thins his woodlot 
periodically, taking the largest and also the defective 
trees, the butt cuts cf the former going into saw logs 
and the limbs, tops and defective parts being cut into 
firewood. 

Reports for Illinois show 439 small plants; Indiana, 
731; Ohio, 986. Pennsylvania reports 1,440, the largest 
number of small mills shown for any state. Kentucky 
has 968; New York, 963, and also 803 mills cutting less 
than 100,000 feet. Every state and territory in the 
Union except Nevada reported a number of small 
plants. 

While the statement has been made many times that 
the day of the small mill is past the number appears to 
increase rather than decrease. They are.being operated 
in,every section to clean up small tracts‘of timber left 
by the large operators, and continuously in such states 
as Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, where they are cutting 
timber that has matured since the original forests were 
chopped away. It seems only reasonable to conclude 
that their work will continue indefinitely. 
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PRACTICAL USE OF YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 


In a recent interview 8. H,. Fullerton, president of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, 
gave voice to this statement: ‘‘At this time manu- 
facturers who are cutting their choice timber and 
allowing the other timber which should first be used 
to remain in the forest to decay and deteriorate are 
committing business hari-kari.’’ 

The yellow pine forests contain trees of all ages 
from the seedling to the newly fallen giant. On small 
tracts in some localities all the trees appear to be 
about the same age. This is the impression gained at 
the first inspection, but closer investigation discloses 
the presence of a great many small trees. In every 
sase, however, some of the trees are growing while 
others have ceased to grow, having reached or passed 
maturity. Were lumbermen to handle the forests in a 
practical and economical manner they first would 
eliminate the defective trees as fast as possible. At 
the same time they would take the older trees which 
are within a few years of- reaching maturity. 

The article recently printed in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN in regard to saving the waste of the forests 
‘and conserving the growth has attracted considerable 
attention in yellow pine circles. At the time this 
article was prepared no attempt was made to deter- 
mine what the waste might be. 

A Louisiana manufacturer, whose word should carry 
weight, has made a caleulation in the case of longleat 
pine timber, and states an examination of the annual 
rings shows fifteen to the inch. On this basis it would 
require seven and a half years for a tree to increase 
an inch in diameter. Naturally, a great deal would 


depend on the conditions under which the trees grow 
and the suitability of the soil for their development. 
No absolute, convincing statement -can be made in re- 


* gard to the rate of timber growth. The average for 


the entire country has been figured at about 2 percent. 
In a virgin forest it is doubtful if there is any in- 
crease in the quantity of timber because the growth 
is about offset by the decay. A matter to the impor- 
tance of which lumbermen are now awakening is the 
possibility of preventing decay by cutting the matured 
timber and profiting by the accelerated growth of the 
young trees due to the removal of those overshadow- 
ing them. Just how such a scheme would work out 
in the case of yellow pine no one appears to be able 
to say definitely at this time, but the theory—and it is 
little more than a theory at present—has much to recom- 
mend it. 

In certain districts cut over ten or fifteen years ago 
when only the best produets of the trees were mar- 
ketable a second growth has come up which in brief 
represents the development of the young, thrifty trees 
lett standing. Some such stands are estimated to con- 
tain 6,000 to 8,000 feet to the acre. 

Since the inception of the lumber business in this 
country the greatest problem confronting manufac- 
turers has been to find an outlet for their low grade 
products. Conservation by utilization came into prom- 
inence during the last decade, but the real principles 
of conservatism have not yet been mastered by tim- 
ber owners or saw mill operators, It probably is safe 
to conclude that no practical man would put up a 
mill or build a logging railroad were all the timber, 


or even a vety large part of it, was twelve inches a) 
under in diameter. The reason should be self evid 
From a tree twelve inches in diameter, breast hi 
could be segured ohe log probably eleven inches at 
small end and one log eight inches in diameter 
small end. Nearly all the product would be sayj,y 
and knotty. , 


Under certain circumstances it would seem to 
to eut the small trees and if the operator have no 
gard for the future or concern in preserving a suy)ly 
for other generations the problem might not arise, t 
at the same time the cutting of the small trees |, 
creases the quantity of low grade stock enormoy-' 
The prices now being received for No. 3 and No. 4 
boards do not justify anyone in cutting timber { 
which nothing higher can be produced. Possibly «ur- 
ing 1906 and 1907 No, 3 boards commanded a 
high enough to pay for the cost of production; cer- 
tainly they do not at his time. In view of this 


question has certain practical as well as some theor 
etical aspects and is one which far seeing operaiors 
should study. 

Another thing, heavy investments are being made in 
timber so lqeated that there is no possibility of its 
being manufactured within the next eight or ten years, 
Now, if hargl headed business men are content to in 


vest their @hpital in this way why would it not | 


se 
equally busfmesslike to leave the small stuff which 
would not ifferease the outlay but rather would pre 
vent a loss by reason of the expense of manufactur 
ing small timber being greater than the returns from 


the sale of the produets, 





CONCERNING ALLEGED “GROUNDLESS CLAIMS” OF RETAILERS. 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: In your issue of May 8 
is an excerpt from a letter written by a manufacturer who 
states: “We are haying many groundless claims for bad 
lumber and shingles which we are satisfied is all due to the 
dull market” ete. I gather by inference that the article 
was written just after the gentleman had adjusted some 
claim, which may have irritated him somewhat, perhaps 
rightfully, too. 

I, of course, would not presume to question the gentle- 
man’s statement in this instance, but as this is one of many 
charges that are now being made to the discredit of retail- 
ers, who it would appear have no friend at court, I desire 
to yolunteer a few defensive points. 

At the outset I am sure that all these troubles, or nearly 
all, are the results of misunderstandings and that almost 
all men mean to be fair and honest. Letter writing is not 
the best method of settling difficulties. For instance, the 
article in question does not indicate whether the gentleman 
who made the foregoing charge ever saw the cars in ques- 
tion. I should like very much to know that. Many of us 
find that office managers and auditors who may not leave 
their desks once a year to visit the mill—and in many in- 
stances not that often—will sit at their desks and with 
much vehemence, argument and ingenuity declare that the 
various grades in the car were absolutely correct when, as 
a matter of fact, they never were within hundreds of miles 
of the car and were relying entirely on their confidence in 
shipping clerks and their helpers whom, perhaps, they had 
never seen. The inclination with some managers is to take 
it for granted that their mill ships the right grades and that 
any claim is an evidence of rascality and baseness of the 
retailer who makes it. I know there are a few rascals in 
the retail lumber business and I also know that the whole- 
salers have them designated in their credit agencies. I 
assert that the great majority of retailers are honest—the 
same may be said of the wholesalers—and that there is a 
woeful amount of misunderstanding. 

In order at least partially to offset the general inferences 
of bad ethics on the part of retailers, which is being so 
frequently charged of late, I want to give somewhat in 
detail a few instances to show that the retailers haven't 
hair in their ears nor rings in their noses. 

A dealer bought a car of No. 3 12-inch boards.. The car 
contained about 1,500 feet of culls which were practically 
fit for nothing. The dealer asked for a reduction and offered 
$6 a thousand for them. The manager in Kansas City, who 
shipped the lumber from a Louisiana mill—and never saw 
the car—declared the claim unjust and said in black and 
white that when a dealer bought such material “he must 
naturally expect some stock which would be worthless.” 
He was referred to rules 72 and 73 for the grades of No. 3 
boards, after reading which he allowed the claim. 

I dare say, however, that this man who never saw the 
stock and who did not know his rules would heartily indorse 
such an extract as printed concerning cancelation and claims 
and would declare on general principles that the retailer is 
a rogue. The trouble was with the shipping clerk. 


On January 22, 1909, a firm ordered a car of No. 1 com- 
mon white oak at $24.50, which was about $1.50 under the 
market. After the firm had kept this order until February 
21 it canceled, stating its “mill was under water.” There 
are a few latent doubts in that retailer’s mind concerning 
the inundation of that mill. He is suspicious that it was 
the price which ‘“‘was under water.” Incidentally it may be 
stated that the order was placed elsewhere without further 
objection and that the dealer received his oak too late for 
the spring’s fence building. 


A dealer ordered a car of No. 2 flooring in January, when 





the price was $2 higher than in April. He wrote for the car 
twice and as it was not shipped in April he canceled the 
order betore shipment, plainly stating to the firm that he 
could not afford to order lumber on a falling market and 
accept it unless it was shipped in a reasonable time. 

One exasperating thing is that wholesalers are constantly 
charging that dealers are canceling because the market fell—- 
that they were taken unawares ete. The retailer does know 
all about the market. He gets his quotations from all quar- 
ters and has a good insight into the matter. As seasons 
progress he wants stock quickly so he can sell it, because 
he knows the market may go off. If it is delayed until too 
late for fall business, for instance, he has his argument 
about the matter. 

A firm shipped a car of finish, including a big shipment 
of moidings and drop siding of a special pattern, The car 
cost about $500. The sales manager in some way got his 
order to the mills duplicated and two mills shipped on about 
the same day the same material. The ottice or sales manager 
laid tne facts before the retailer, stating the error occurred 
by reason of his trying to get a prompt shipment for the 
dealer. Although the shipment greatly overstocked the 
dealer on moldings and some other items, he said to let both 
cars come. This occurred in April. Not a cent’s reduction 
Was maae nor asked. The deaier did the fair and decent 
thing. 

Let the wholesaler tell some of the good things. 

I could give further instances where lengths were in- 
cluded which were never ordered, green stock sent ete., but 
will not now. 

I don’t want to wrongly criticise the wholesalers, but it 
seems to me the chief troubles are: 

First. Their selling departments are not closely con- 
nected with the shipping departments—-very often at least. 

Second. There is a lack of codperation in those two de- 
partments and knowledge of actual conditions. ‘Too much 
is taken for granted. 

Third. Some bright young man is expected to get the 
orders and the mill must fill them the best it can. 

Fourth. A prompt shipment should never be promised 
unless the agreement can be kept. 

Fifth. Shipping clerks, when called upon by their sales 
managers, will naturally defend their actions, claiming they 
made proper shipments ete. 

Sixth. Their representative should personally visit every 
retailer who makes a claim. If the claim is found just— 
which will be the case in almost all instances—allow it; if 
found unjust do not allow it; there are collection agencies 
who are eager to collect a just bill. 

Seventh. The business of manufacturing and selling lum- 
ber is not always well organized, cypress people excepted. 

Kighth. There is a disposition with some to think the 
wholesaler has all the troubles and it is forgotten that the 
retailer has severe competition, big accounts, slow collec- 
tions, dead beats, dishonest contractors, mail order concerns 
and a thousand and one other things. 


The wholesalers ought to be severe with any shipping 
clerk who shipped wrong material. A _ retailer will not 
allow all he might for material he did not order and does 
not want. There is always a chance for trouble there. 

I do not believe that al! nor any considerable proportion 
of the wholesalers desire anything but fair treatment, nor 
do I believe they want to impose an unfair and unjust code 
of ethics upon the retailers. The wholesalers east of the 
Rocky mountains should not be used as cat’s paws by those 
west of the mountains. 

Secause I insist upon fair treatment for the retailer and 
positively assert the code was written by men who mean to 
secure an advantageous business position, I am said to be 
not conservative. I do not confess a love for conservative- 
ness if it means compromise or cowardice, or even dignified 
acquiescence with wrong. Pontius Pilate was a conserya- 
tive; so was Benedict Arnold. Every human action is 
founded on a contract either express or implied, and the 
laws of the land set as arbiter upon all questions. If a 
retailer is abused let him invoke the law; the same with the 


wholesaler. Let right rule. It 


is wrong to take advantage 
of another. 


That is why the code is wrong, although it is 
pretended by its authors to be for the retailer's good. “Be 
ware of the gods who come bearing gifts.” 
ILLINOIS Reraiien. 

The above letter from an accustomed correspondent 
on this subject is printed chiefly because it is interest 
ingly written. No one will seriously disagree with any- 
thing in it except its tone until the last two paragraphs 
wre reached. There are a very few |! 


scumps among the 
Wholesalers and retailers 


men who are deliberately dis 
honest. There are more who are inclined to ‘take ad- 
vantage’? when opportunity offers; but most of both 
classes—and we may include among the wholesalers the 
producers, and among the retailers the heavy buyers for 
consumption—are honest, good natured and fair. 

_ There is little doubt that every retailer ean produce 
instances of ‘‘bad ethies’’ on the part of shippers and 
that every shipper can furnish similar instances on the 
part of retailers. 

From a somewhat extended acquaintance with lum- 
bermen and with the lumber business it is to be con 
cluded that most disagreements—not all of them, to 
be sure—arise primarily from the lack of a common 
viewpoint. The customs of the trade differ somewhat 
in different sections, the ideas @f men differ, and when 
those of differing experience, habits and ideas att: mpt 
to do business together there is at least a chance for an 
entirely honest disagreement. 

Putting edge on this tendency is the natural dis 
position of every man to stand by his own opinions 
and to adhere to his business habits. This quality is 
a valuable one within bounds, for if a man does not 
stand up for himself and his own opinions, rights and 
interests, who will espouse them? 

As we understand it, the objects of the code of ethics 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. To unify the customs of the trade so as to do 
away with trivial misunderstandings. 

2. To provide standards with whieh individual 
ideas and practices may be compared. 

3. To provide means of settling disputes in ac 
ance with the above. 


The above might be elaborated indefinitely and sot 
only elaborated but subdivided and resubdivided; t 
it is unnecessary at this late date to enter into sich 
treatment of the subject. The essential point is 1! «t 
the code of ‘ethics is designed to do away with ‘le 
very things to which ‘‘Illinois Retailer’? objects. ie 


principal question is, whether or not the effort was #1 
is an honest one. We do not see how any intelligeit 
man reading the proceedings of the original confere:«e 
at Tacoma very early in 1908, and those of the Am 
ican Lumber ‘Trades Congress at Minneapolis in {ie 
latter part of May, 1908, can reach any conclusion 
other than that an honest effort was made along (ie 
lines indicated above. 

The whole thing originated with the retailers aad 
they have had a full share in it since. It is distinc! |y 
unjust to use the expression ‘‘cats’ paws.’’? The wh 
last paragraph of ‘‘ Illinois Retailer’s’’ letter is pack 
full of regrettable and unfair innuendos and missta'! 
ments. As a matter of fact, the code was written |v 
men of opposite interests who came together on whit 
seemed to be the best possible compromise at the time 
and who left the matter open for amendment and re\'- 
sion. That process has been under way for nearly * 
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7 . 
veur, as Shown by the summary of proceedings regard- 


‘ny the code which was published in the LUMBERMAN 
of lust week. , 

ther meeting of the American Lumber Trades 
(1 ess will begin in Chicago to June 7 to take up 
al ese differences of opinion and all the suggested 
yyieodments and work out a code which it is hoped 
cap be adopted by every fairly disposed man. We 


have no idea that anyone other than ‘Illinois ‘Re- 
tailer’’ could write a code that would be satisfactory 
to him; but, barring a few irredeemable insurgents who 
insist on going to law whether. it is necessary or not, 
we imagine that the product of the convention will be 
generally adopted. 

His suggestion that the law is available as a remedy 
for all abuses or wrongs suggests that ‘‘Illinois Re- 


tailer’’ is looking out for the interests of the profes- 
sion to which, as we understand it, he was educated, 
rather than for the genuine business interests of the 
lumber trade. The code of ethies is designed to re 
move causes for trouble and to provide means for set 
tling those minor difficulties to remedy which by 
means of the courts is to use a rifled cannon to kill a 
mouse. 





POLICY FOLLOWED BY DIRECTORS OF THE RAILROAD OF PROGRESS COMPANY. 


-e upon a time the president of the Railroad of 
Pi ss Company and his board of directors, which was 
not sade up of dummies but real men, met to consider 
mit s of vast import to the stockholders and of 
dit interest to others. The president called the 
me » to order and made an elaborate address, from 
whi the following extract is given: 

ntlemen: During the dark days from which we 
are ow emerging, like others, we neglected the 
phy il care of our property. Circumstances made it 
nes iry for us to follow the common course. Money 
wils auree and could not be seeured on reasonable 
tern Confidence had been shaken. While business 
was vot at a standstill it was not being conducted in 
such « lavish way as previously. We have passed the 
trial; we are emerging from the smoke and confusion 
of the rout; but I have no wish to remind you of the 
past or to give it an extended review. It belongs to 
those things which oceupy a niche in memory’s halls. 

‘| have ealled you here today to consider the pres- 


ent with whose importance the past is not comparable, 
and to quote from the history of another industry. 
Last year the newspapers of the country, headed by 
the AmMenicAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago, told of the 


wonderful advantages to be reaped by those who 
would follow the precepts of the BUILD NOW cam- 
paign. For financial reasons the railroads then were 
not in a position to take advantage of the cheapness 
of structural materials and Jabor. Capital was in 
hiding and we did not possess attractions sufficient to 
entice it forth. Today all is changed. Money is 
cheaper and more plentiful. Our finances are in good 
shape and it behooves us as railroad men, if we would 
also aspire to the title of good business men, to repair 
vur roadbed, replace our fences, remodel our stations, 
build new cars and put in order those that are now 
standing on sidings, overhaul our locomotives and gen- 
erally to put our property in shape to use. Our reports 
show a vast number of bad order equipment. We have 
road locomotives and switch engines that are leaky or 
otherwise out of order. Our passenger equipment needs 
renovating. A great many of our freight cars should 
be repainted and improved, and beyond question we 
can now purchase materials on more advantageous 
terms than at any time during the last five or six 
years. Structural iron is cheaper; paint and hardware 
can be secured at advantageous prices, and lumber and 


timber, of which we use such vast quantities, can now 
be purchased at a tremendous saving. We can save 
$6 to $10 a thousand feet on car sills. We can save, 
I should say, an average of $3 to $5 a thousand feet 
on other items of lumber we use. Furthermore, we 
can place an order now with the assurance that the 
stock will be delivered within a reasonable time. Just 
why saw mill operators should be willing to make such 
sacrifices does not concern us at this time. If they are 
willing to do so I think we, as business men, should 
be satisfied and not let the opportunity eseape to buy 
now whatever stock we may require this year and 
next. 

‘*Gentlemen, I move that we take up the subject of 
an appropriation for track betterment, station improve- 
ment and car repairs, and that we authorize each and 
every department having in charge the physical condi- 
tion of our property to proceed immediately to put it 
into first class condition.’’ 

This recommendation made to the directors of a 
railroad which is governed by the principles of busi- 
ness prudence was adopted without a dissenting voice 
being raised and, what is more to the point, was imme- 
diately put into effect. 





JUSTICE OF THE LUMBER TARIFF CLAIMS MEETING RECOGNITION. 


\x consideration of the tariff bill progresses in the 
senate it becomes apparent that the opposition to the 
Dingley rates in the lumber schedule is perfunctory 
rather than enthusiastic, and is based on a supposed* 
popular demand rather than upon belief in the merits ot 
the demand for a reduction. During the last two weeks, 
while some speeches have been made in opposition to the 
lumber duty, the real interest has been excited by attacks 
on other proposed schedules and rates which have been 
advanced or which, already high, have not been reduced. 


The opposition to the lumber duty is much weakened 
when it is compared with that on many other items as 
essential to the people and entering more largely into 
international commerce, These comparisons have shown 
also a remarkable lack of consistency on the part of 
many of the opponents of the lumber schedule. They 
seem to believe that they are serving their constituents 
hy this opposition, and yet they are among the advocates 
of high duties on articles produced by their constituents. 
Whatever may be said of the attitude of certain eastern 
senators in asking for free raw materials while demand- 
ing « continuance of high rates on the products of east- 
ern factories, the inconsistency of their position is not 
so 1 ed as that of some of the western senators who 
take opposite position. ; 

The magnificent speech of Senator Simmons, of North 
Car , underscored many of these inconsistencies and, 
us he seen from the debate accompanying the sena- 
tor’ ech presented in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LU) 1AN, other senators agreed with him as to facts 
and hearing of the facts upon the lumber industry 
and the people generally. 

\ ugh to emphasize what he said in the course 
of t debate Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, 
laid re the senate a petition from his constituents 
in } ilampshire praying that a reduction of 10 cents 
ah be made in the duty on wheat. The dispatch 
Says Senator Gallinger glanced toward the senators 
fron wheat growing states who have figured in de- 
many a reduction in the duty on lumber, which is one 
of t ief products of Senator Gallinger’s state, in a 
Signi! «ut way, though no comment was made. 

The idvoeates of free lumber have used some curious 
arguuoots. That based on the idea that free lumber 
woul lp conserve the American forests is understand- 
able ugh, although it has fallen under the testimony 
of ¢ is in forestry matters; but why they should 


clain it the price of lumber would not be affected by 


the ; val of the duty or that the American lumber 
indus would not be injured passes comprehension. If 
those as were true it would seem that the only ones 
to bi nefited would be the Canadian timber holders 
and mill operators, while the loser would be the 
Uniti States government, but assuming that those 
— 





Nature made a very complete job of it when 
She built the yellow pine trees. They were con- 
Structed in a very leisurely manner and on some 
of them nature worked 200 years or more. Each 
year the builder took a vacation. Could not this 
example be followed occasionally with gratifying 
results by those who are reversing the building 











who. take this position really believe what they say it 
would seem that they should give more credence to the 
opinion of Americans than of Canadians. Or if they are 
to yield to the wishes of interested parties they should 
vield to those interested in this country. 

The arguments as to the interests of the consumer and 
the wild trust charges have been gone over again, but it 
is pretty certain that no one in Congress now really 
believes in a ‘‘lumber trust.’’ During a debate a few 
days ago it was pointed out that in a good many other 
lines as well as lumber there is a vast gulf between 
manufacturers’ or wholesalers’ prices and the prices 
which the consumers have to pay, making the reduction 
of a small duty like 12 percent insignificant when applied 
to the consumer. There was some disposition to claim 
that this wide margin represented undue profits on the 
part of retailers; but so far as lumber is concerned it 
was also shown that costs of transportation, necessary 
handling charges and living profits to those doing a 
small business in the retailing of lumber would account 
for a very wide spread between wholesale prices and 
those paid by the ‘‘ultimate consumer.’’ 

One of the leading subjects of the last week in con- 
nection with the lumber tariff was in regard to the addi- 
tional duties on dressed lumber. It is difficult to under- 
stand how believers in protection can advocate the redue- 
tion or removal of these duties; for they are, to an even 
greater extent than is the case with the duty on rough 
lumber, primarily in the interests of labor. A very clear 
presentation of this phase of the subject was made by 
wholesale and planing mill interests at the foot of Lake 
Erie in a brief which is reproduced in another depart- 
ment of this paper. In that argument it was conclusively 
shown that to remove the dressed lumber duties would 
amount to forcibly ejecting from the United States this 
great business so far as it relates to lumber imported 
from Ontario and other eastern Canadian provinces. 

Those who have spent their lives in this business and 
who have their capital invested in planing mills and 
yards at great lake ports and at other points of ingress 
for Canadian lumber, most strenuously object to a 
measure which would either drive them out of business 
or exile them to Canada; but great as their interest is 
in the matter it is not so great as that of labor, for the 
wages of labor constitute the greater part of the cost 
of dressing and sorting lumber. The protest comes, 
therefore, not merely from principals of the lumber busi- 
ness, but from labor itself, and the protest is heard all 
the way from Chicago to the foot of the lakes and to 
Maine and New York. The loss of this class of business 
in cities like Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago 
would not be disastrous, though serious, but it would 
practically annihilate the business prosperity of such 
towns as Burlington, Vt., Ogdensburg, N. Y., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and Bay City, Mich., whose existence so 
largely depends upon the handling and remanufacture 
of lumber imported from Canada. 

It is coming to be better appreciated than it was a few 
months or even a few weeks ago that the strength of 
the demand for reduced lumber duties or for free lumber 
rests in owners of Canadian timber and mills. Some 
state legislatures have adopted resolutions asking for 
free lumber, but this action has apparently been based 
on nothing but a popular impression that the lumber 
tariff has some effect on retail lumber prices in the 
prairie states. No arguments have backed these official 
petitions. The arguments have, practically without ex- 
ception, been presented by parties interested in Canada 


who have sought to bolster up and emphasize this alleged 
popular demand and who have ecraftily fanned the flame 
by publicity campaigns, their identity with which they 
have attempted to conceal. : 

It is coming to be perceived that where one side is 
espoused by comparatively few foreign interests and 
the other by a multitude of home interests the latter 
should have preference unless it can be conclusively 
proven that the few are right, from American as well as 
foreign standpoints, and that the many are wrong. 

It has been attempted to show that the lumber duty is 
of interest only to a comparative few, but that attempt 
has failed. The lumber industry is the most important 
one in at least a dozen states, it is a leading industry 
in over half the states of the Union and the opposition 
to it comes chiefly from a few prairie states that at’ the 
same time are demanding protection for their own indus- 
tries and products. 

Even the farmers and their representatives in Con- 
gress are beginning to see that millions of their own 
vocation are interested in the values of standing timber, 
and that to attack honestly acquired holdings of timber 
simply because they are large is not only socialistic and 
unjust, but involves an attack upon the smaller prop- 
erties of multitudes of comparatively poor people. 

On no other schedules in the tariff bill have party lines 
been so broken as on schedule D, and it has also broken 
the aligument of factions within the parties. Some of 
the strongest advocates for a revision downward believe 
that there is no justice in a bill which proposes to adjust 
tariffs by reducing the lowest while maintaining or 
advancing some of the highest rates. Such a view has 
been shown in some of the speeches regarding the senate 
bill. In the democratie ranks the demand is for a tariff 
for revenue with, in some cases, incidental protection. 
From those standpoints the reduction of the lumber duty 
must be condemned. 

Added to these arguments is that of equitable recog- 
nition of the needs of each section. In framing a tariff 
bill according to the protective theory the south objects 
to discrimination against its leading industries and a 
growing number of southern representatives in both 
houses of Congress are demanding fair treatment. They 
can not secure a tariff based on its revenue producing 
power alone; they are forced to accept a protective 
tariff; under such conditions they do not see that their 
political duty requires them to accept discriminative 
treatment simply because their own theories can not 
guide the framing of the bill. They do not purpose to 
secede from the Union on this matter nor to be ignored 
in the framing of the bill. There are some on the demo- 
cratic side who refuse to play, just as there are-some on 
the republican side to whom protection is a fettish and 
its own justification for being; but there is on the whole 
a growing disposition in both parties to get together on 
adjustments both practicable and fair and this disposi- 
tion is resulting in advantage to the lumber industry. 





It may cause some inconvenience to curtail the 
output of a mill, but think of the inconvenience 
and loss occasioned by running a plant to full 
capacity under present conditions. Demand is 
not normal and unless a corresponding reduction 
is made in the output someone is sure to suffer. 
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THE GREAT SEATTLE LUMBER CONVENTION. 


The lumbermen of Senttle and vicinity have already 
organized to enteriain the annual meeting of the 


’ 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which will 


be held in that city on the grounds of the Alaska-Yukon- . 


Pacific Exposition June 29 and 30 next. 

They have organized, rot in an ordinary way as they 
would for an ordinary event but, as will be seen in 
another column, with full appreciation of the importance 
ef the occasion, the high quality of the attendance and 
the notable character of many of the guests whom it 
will be their pleasure to entertain. Their preparations 
will be in accord with the occasion. 

The leaders of the lumber industry of the United 


States will be there and also leaders of public thought 
and of political action. Not only all the great manu- 
facturing associations of the United States will be offi- 
cially represented, but some of the departments of the 
federal government and Congress itself will be present 
in distinguished members of both houses. 

Not only the work of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, but also topics vital not only ,to the 
lumber industry but to the interests of the people at 
large, not only trade questions but conservation prob- 
lems and international relationships, will be there dis- 
cussed; and the business of the convention will be 
lightened and decorated by the entertainment which will 


be afforded by the Washington lumbermen. 

Heretofore lumbermen’s meetings have beer honor 
by the presence of a president of the United Stat, 
Probably that will not be the case at this time, so remo‘ 
is the place of meeting from the seat of government, |} 
it will be in the quality of the attendance undoubte: 
the most notable meeting in the interest of the lum! 
industry ever held. 

No lumberman who can arrange to be present show!: 
fail to do so. Not only accredited delegates will be 
come, but everyone interested in the lumber busin 
and the invitation is extended to their wives and dau, 
ters as well as to themselves. 
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EFFECT OF THE LATE SEASON ON THE RETAIL TRADE. 


The dark lining to the cloud is what thousands strain 
their eyes to see. The silver lining may be in full 
view, but it is regarded, as a matter of course, and 
sometimes it seems that the abnormal is required to 
thoroughly satisfy the minds of some. After all, per- 
haps the human mind as often anticipates adversity as 
prosperity. As nearly every year the peach erop of 
Michigan is reported as killed, so every spring in 
some section has come the report that spring had ecele- 
brated its opening behind time, yet peaches and other 
crops have come with considerable regularity, and no 
doubt will continue to come. Plenty of farmers have 
the ‘‘late spring’’ habit. 

Undeniably, however, this spring is late, and there 
is the usual dire prophecy as to crops. One successful 
farmer, so he says, has learned that every week in 
April that his oats are out of the ground his crop is 
five bushels to the acre short, while a farmer on the 
next section, and who has been equally successful, 
says the best oats he has ever raised were sowed the 
first week in May. Thus when doctors disagree who 
shall decide. 

To some degree retail lumbermen are aecepting this 


Is 


late season ‘‘dope’’ from their prospective farmer cus- 
tomers and predicting that owing to the late spring 
the year’s trade will be lighter than otherwise it 
might be. Without question the lateness of the spring 
has somewhat reduced the volume of business in cer- 
tain sections, but that this reduction will have any 
appreciable effect on the volume of business for the 
year is entirely problematical. 

Following all possible discussion of the subject of 
late spring the crop results will hinge on the general 
conditions from now on. With an excess of rain, or 
a lack of it, corn, which is the great crop in several 
of the prairie states, will be affected accordingly. 
With a favorable season, which means a proper amount 
of moisture and a late fall, the late spring will be 
entirely forgotten. Late, or early spring, with drouth 
or floods during the summer, and frost early in the 
fall, the crop output is unsatisfactory. It will thus 
be seen that while the start is less favorable than it 
might be more depends upon the finish than upon the 
start, 

It has been told thousands of times by retail lum 
bermen that some years their best trade was in the 


spring and others in the fall. It has been told is 
many times that frequently the coming of trade is 
difficult, if not impossible, to anticipate. Oftentimes 
it comes when least expected. It may be spread evenly 
over the late spring, summer and fall months, or it 
may be crowded into three or four months. The best 
trade an Illinois dealer ever experienced in a given 
time was last fall in October and November when lie 
really was expecting nothing. Suddenly the building 
fever broke out and the sale of a half dozen barn 
bills was a result. This was contrary, to all expecta- 
tions and to the laws which seemingly at that time 
were governing trade, but in the face of them the 
barns went up. 

Another dealer of the same state had a good spurt 
of business in the spring and expected a good run of 
trade in the fall, but during the fall months he sold 
practically nothing. This is the way trade goes and 
that dealer is wisest who makes the most of that which 
comes to him, 

It is not best to join forees with the farmers and 
worry over a late spring as perhaps it will be learned 
later that the worry was in vain, as always it is. 





DRESSED LUMBER DUTY IN RELATION TO ‘CANADA. 


In the tariff department of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is to be found under the title ‘Reasons 
Why the Present Duty on Dressed Lumber Should Be 
Retained” a strong argument on behalf of the lumber 
wholesalers at Buffalo, Tonawanda and Ogdensburg, N. 
Y. This argument is equally as strong in regard to all 
other markets similarly situated and indirectly applies to 
the entire lumber industry of the United States, 

The duty on dressed lumber not only protects from 
unequal competition the business men who import rough 
lumber from Canada and grade, dress and distribute it 
to the consuming sections of the northern part of the 
United States, but in still greater measure is of impor- 
tance to a large labor interest. The brief states that 90 
percent of the cost of dressing lumber is paid to labor; 
the remaining 10 percent is made up of interest on in- 
vestment, maintenance of plants and cost of doing busi- 
ness. Large as the proportion of labor is in the cost of 
production of rough lumber, it has a much larger share 
in the further manipulation of forest products. There- 
fore it is not surprising that labor unions interested in 
the woodworking industries have strongly protested 
against any additional duties on dressed lumber as com- 
pared with rough. The latest protest of that sort will 
also be found in the tariff department. 


Tke only point not touched upon in the argument pre- 
sented is as to the interest of consumers in this matter. 
It might perhaps be conceded that a removal of dressed 
lumber duties would be of momentary advantage to some 
of the consuming classes. The result of such a legisla- 
tive step would be forcibly to remove the business of 
wholesaling and dressing lumber from American cities 
along the border to Canadian points of production. To 
accomplish that removal, the club which Congress would 
place in the hands of the Canadian operators might be 
used in the shape of a reduction in the delivered prices 
on lumber shipped from such Canadian points to the 
United States. But if it be granted that the weapon so 
kindly placed in their hands by our government shoul! 
thus be used, it would be so employed only uatil the re 
moval were accomplished, 

It would be utterly impossible for the industry at such 
points as Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Tona 
wanda and Ogdensburg to be maintained under the con 
ditions; and with a planing mill industry and distribut- 
ing business established in Canada they would be under 
no necessity to continue any reduction in delivered 
prices. 

The farmers in the prairie states would not be bene- 
fited at uny time or to any extent by the reduction, and 


soon those at the present centers of this industry who 
might temporarily be benefited by a removal of the 
dressel lumber duty would find they were paying as 
much as ever, or more, while there would be a perma 
nent loss to those centers in driving out a great industry, 
90 percent of whose receipts are paid to labor, 

As the argument states, in Buffalo and the Tonawan 
das alone 10,000 men are employeil in) lumber yards, 
planing mills, box factories and kindred plants, who re 
ceive about $20,000 a day in wages. The incidental ad 
vantages derived by any city from the existence within 
it of a business like this should not be forgotten. 

Attention is also called to the fact that Canada im 
poses an import duty of 25 percent on lumber that is 
dressed more than one side or that is tongued and 
grooved or jointed. This 25 percent is an ad valorem 
duty figured upon the total value of the lumber, and 
amounts to from two to four times the specific duty 
charged by the United States for the same purpose, viz., 
to secure to that country the advantage of having this 
work performed in its own mills by its own labor, there- 
by creating a market for the pfoduets of its farms and 
factories. Yet some are asking Congress to pass such 
an act as will deprive the United States of this business 
and turn it over to Canada. 





SPRING DEMAND FOR COAL IS LIGHT AND TRADE QUIET. 


It is one of the strange facts of the bituminous coal 
trade that, although a year ago operators claimed they 
were selling coal at cost, or dangerously close thereto, 
they are now selling the same coal, mined at the same 
scale of wages, and with general outside expenses rather 
higher, at lower prices than a year ago. 

A whole lot of tonnage has been sold on annual con- 
tracts at these reduced prices and the bulk of the con- 
tract business is now out of the way. The aggregate 
amount sold compares favorably with the tonnage sold a 
year ago. Each week brings in a certain annual con- 
tract business, but the volume is tapering off. On the 
Atlantic seacoast the competition for coal contracts has 
been particularly severe, successful bidders making quo- 
tations that were a precedent for low levels. And as if 
sensing the bargain counter qualities of these low offers, 
the consumers have been more than ordinarily liberal in 
closing for their expected fuel requirements for the 
coming year. In fact the coal operators of West Vir- 
ginia who ship extensively to the eastern markets have 
sold so much coal at the unprecedentedly low level for 
recent years that they have in large degree withdrawn 
from the market and have advanced prices for annual 
contracts. In the west it can not be discovered that the 
producers have actively advanced their contract quota- 
tions, but some of the big, producers say they have taken 
all the business they want, enough to keep a portion of 
their mines in steady operation. 

This does not insure that the open market during the 
next two or three months is to take on a firmer or higher 
tone, for it takes only a feeble operation of mines to 
supply summer needs, especially for the domestic sizes, 


These domestic sizes, lump, egg, and in some cases nut, 
are at present scarcely more than byproducts. The main 
business of the mines is to get out enough fine coal to 
satisfy the steam plants, and the problem is how to dis- 
pose of the screened product. As long as the disparity 
of demand between the fine and screened coals con 
tinues it is not easy to see how there can be strength 
for the latter. The developments of the last week re- 
veal a highly sensitive and somewhat depressed market 
for these screened coals. The producers ordinarily are 
anxious to get rid of them, and there is more or less 
of an accumulation at large distributing centers, where 
no more than a brief delay in moving the same is per- 
missible without piling up costs. 

The difficulty with the eastern bituminous operators in 
relation to the western market seems to be to gage ae- 
curately the quantity of coal that can from time to time 
be sold in the open market, rather than to an impulse 


‘to dispose of excess tonnages of domestic coal. For 


these eastern coals sell more largely on a mine run basis 
for steam making purposes and moreover have outlets 
for the storage of summer coal, the lakes taking a heavy 
tonnage, and on the seaboard the manufacturers of New 
‘England buying heavily for summer shipments. The 
lake shippers and the dock interests above are alive to 
possible emergencies and contingencies and to forefend 
the same there is a keen demand for present shipments. 
The strike of the lake marines is causing delay and in- 
convenience, all the more disturbing to the coal mer- 
chants on account of their wish to acquire large stocks 
of coal. It seems to be talked about among the large 
coal shippers that a cessation of mining activities next 


spring is likely and therefore the dock interests are lig 
uring on getting up the lakes this season not ly 
enough coal to last them till next April but until uly 
of next year. ‘This will necessitate a brisk movemen( of 


coal from the docks curing the summer and docks tilled 
to capacity when the navigation ends. And moreover 
the coal men generally are figuring upon possible ile 
ness of mines next spring and the effect it would ve 


in stimulating demand during the first quarter of 1!/1". 

The indications of general business improvement 
which are seen in other branches of industry are not \is 
ible in the bituminous coal trade. It is not likely ‘vat 
they will become apparent in the coal trade until ‘le 
excess car supply is reduced considerably. The wesiorn 
railroads report earnings and traffic increasing, but ‘ie 
shippers of locomotive fuel have not been made aware ot 


an increase in the specifications of coal. This is vot 
wholly surprising, for the freight trains may not have 
been running to maximum capacity and moreover |55 


coal is required to move a given tonnage in warm tit 
in cold weather. ; 

In anthracite May trade shows during the first ht 
of the month a rather sharp decrease when comp: d 
with the same period last month. And after the | 
turns all came in it is found that the April trade Wis 
somewhat larger than at the time realized. In fact (ie 
large quantities of all rail coal which had been alloy il 
to accumulate at various junction points in anticipati" 
of a possible strike of the miners, and which were Sw)’ 
posed to be formidable at the close of April, are ™ ‘ 
found to be greatly reduced, so that they are not regan’ 
ed as a menace to the market. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. . 


COMPILATION by the Forest Service shows that 
fifi, four concerns in the United States operating sixty- 


foo timber treating plants used 56,000,000 gallons of 
er osote and approximately 19,000,000 pounds of zine 
chloride during 1908. Small quantities of crude oil, 
“ sive sublimate and other chemicals also were used. 
It estimated that more than 100,000,000 eubie feet of 
tin er was treated. The principal uses for preserved 
timber are cross ties, piling, poles and bridge and mine 
tim vers. 


11S year the Forest Service expects to spend in the 
neiciborhood of $600,000 in the construction of trails, 
tel: phone lines and roads and in making other perma- 
ie improvements in the national forests. 


DECREASE of 7.2 percent is shown in the acreage 


of inter wheat by the May 7 statement of the crop re- 
poring board. This percentage of decrease is the 
equivalent of 2,163,000 acres below last fall. The average 
condition of the crop on May 1 was 83.5 percent, showing 
an provement over the April 1 report, which was 82.2 
percent, but the condition was below the report for May 
1, 1808, 89 percent. The average May 1 report for 
the lust ten years was 86 percent. The condition of rye 
shows to better advantage, the May 1 report being $1.1 
percent, against 90.3 percent for 1908 and 89.1 percent 


for the 10-year average. Farm work has not progressed 
as rapidly this year as last. Only 64.1 percent of the 


plowing was done on May 1, as against 66.6 percent on 
the same date last year, and only 51.9 percent of the 
spring planting, as compared with 54.7 and 47 percent 
on May 1, 1908 and 1907, respectively, 


FROM the south Atlantic coast comes the report that 
the Pennsylvania railroad has placed an order for 
2,000,000 ties, the equivalent of probably 65,000,000 feet 
of jumber. If a few more of the roads would follow 
this exeellent example the mills of the south soon 
would have about all the business they could handle. 


STATISTICS do not bear out the conelusion reached 
in some quarters that the day of the small mill has 
passed. The small mill appears to be thriving and will 
continue a big factor for many years, 

AT ANY rate some of the more thoughtful yellow 
pine operators have adopted a course which ealls for 
the retention of their timber on the stump rather than 
to cut it and put it in pile on their yards. 


MANY will pause without the gates and look with 
longing eyes at the comfort of those enjoying the 
hospitality of the House of Hoo-Hoo in Seattle this 
summer. It is not yet too late and entrée can yet 
be secured for the modest sum of $9.99, 

A JOINT commission has been cppointed to investi- 
gate the Maine-New Brunswick boundary dispute. 
This dispute has arisen out of the conflict between 
lumbermen in regard to the use of the St. John river, 
which forms a part of the boundary. 


IN THE far southeast curtailment of product is not 
a possibility but an actuality. A very large number 
of mills in Georgia are turning out only about 50 per 
cent of their normal product and already the effect 





AN APPRECIATIVE READER. 


PETOSKEY, MICH., May 4.—Editor AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN: After reading the Realm 
of the Retailer in your issue of May 1 1 could 
not resist saying that Mr. Saley certainly is 
“onto”? his job. It is worth the $4 subscription 
price for twelve months and don’t you forget it. 

A. W. OLDS. 











of this reduction has keen felt, not so much from its 
bearing on conditions but from the bracing influence it 
has exertcd on the lumbermen themselves. 

FOR several wecks Miss Spring, the demure maid, 
has been peeping around the corner, but she has not 
yet taken up her residence in the northern tier of 
states. In consequence, woods, mill and building oper 
ations have been delayed. 

POSSIBLY lumkermen of the south have forgotten 
what is trump. In their case trumps may be defined 
in this way: A precess whereby the activity of loggers 
and mill workers is restricted to a degree, bringing 
about a reduction in the quantity of lumber eut and 
put on the yard for which a very concise deseriptive 


term has been evolved, known as CURTAILMENT. 








CONTRIBUTIONS to the discussion now going on 
regarding the liability of a shipper for defects dis 
closed Ly surfacing hardwood lumber are invited. 


WITH bank clearings outside New York 15.9 percent 
better than last year and 24.5 percent better than in 
1906 and in New York 24.1 percent larger than in 1908 
and 1.3 percent larger than in 1906; with railroad earn 
ings for the month of April showing a gain of 13.9 
percent over 1908, and only 10.3 percent decrease as 
compared with the banner year of 1907; with immigra 
tion 212,000 larger than last year; with imports much 
greater than in 1908 and nearly equal to 1907; with a 
distinet gain in the iron and steel trade in both orders 
and prices; with a hardening tendency in copper; 
with works of new construction going rapidly forward, 
the trade situation seems to afford ample grounds for 
the prevailing belief that as soon as the tariff revision 
is out of the way, the last obstacle to a full restoration 
to normal industrial and mercantile activity will be 
removed.—Dun’s Review. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The never ending attempt to adjust the balance of 
ply and demand is complicated at this time by 


sup 
! 


many cirevimstanees, some of which are not often 
encountered, That balance is in its simplest form 
effected through the advance or decline of prices, but 
apparently all that price decline can accomplish toward 


adjusting the balance has been done. Prices are at the 
bottom im most lines, admittedly so, and yet buyers 
hesitate, even when convinced that they can buy no 
cheaper and soon may have to pay more. In some 
lines this is probably accounted tor by the existence 
of excess stocks which are being offered by too many 


sellers, thus causing the buyers to hesitate about plae- 
ing their orders, though their best judgment would 
dictate a buying policy. 

Unquestionably the chief retarding influence on the 
lumber market 1s the uncertainty regarding the tariff 
outcome, not alone on lumber but on other commod 
ities. Certain important parts of the lumber trade 
lave not been materially affected by the tariff im 
broglio—building seems to be progressing without 
mu reference to the tariff discussion—but many 
important Jumber consuming lines are affected very 
materially by the rates on imported goods, Furniture 
manufacturers are not inclined to make frames on any 
large scule until they know what upholstering mate 
rit re to eost them; in a thousand lines wood enters 
inte anufacture, and a definite and aggressive manu- 


facturing policy can not be adopted until duties affect 
Ing se lines are settled. 


I 1 in the building industry there is a_ little 
hes cy in some sections. Seeding is not yet fin 
Ishi 1 the northwest and building tumber shipments 
tot section are therefore restricted. On the whole, 
however, the building demand is large and lumbermen 
as ile have no complaint to make. 

‘I railroad demand is still slack and its future is 
une nu. A reduetion in the duties on rails and 
Strieiural steel might stimulate railroad building. 
Th s plenty of work for the railroads to do if 
they sould undertake it. The brake on railroad con- 
str n is not so much the tariff discussion as it is 
host legislation and the attitude of the states to- 
Ward ‘ailroad property and a settled do nothing policy 
on t part of many roads, which so far as the lay 
mat n see has no justification in any traffie or 
fina | condition. 

Prics, as a general thing, are being maintained 
quite as well as could be expected under the cireum- 
sti In some woods there seems to be an element 
Of sticugth due to hope. The country is pretty firmly 
fouvinceed that when the tariff question is settled— 
however it be settled—business will be better. In 
deed must be, for stocks in all lines are low and 
the ordinary demand on a mere living basis will require 


replenishment in the early’ future. 

lhis hope of better things soon to come is reflected 
hot only in the present attitude of a good many lum- 
ber centers but throughout the world. The United 
States is so important a factor in international affairs that 
other countries, particularly those with which we are 
Most closely in touch, are inclined to anticipate our 
future. ‘This, we believe, accounts for the improve- 
ment in the export trade with England.  boreign 
buyers are coming to believe that prices will go no 


lower and are certain before long to be higher, and 
ure more generous with their orders, which has led 
to a slight stiffening of export prices. 


NORTHERN PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


To be more specific in this summary of conditions, a 
review of the northern pine country shows decided 
strength in the better grades of lumber, but a con- 
tinued weakness in the lower grades, or rather a lack 
of demand which prevents an increase in_ prices. 
furthermore, it is the lower grades of white pine that 
come into most direct competition with other woods; 
and so long as yellow pine is selling at its. present 
prices and so long as some of the other woods suit- 
able for box purposes are in such apparent overstock, 
there is not likely to be much improvement. How- 
ever, the northern pine situation is of itself a strong 
one, for stocks are light in comparison with a normal 
demand, 

Word comes from the Ottawa valley, Canada, that 
the Lig producers there have announced their prices 
for the opening of the season and that those prices are 
the seme old ones, showing no concession. This is 
prokably, due to two causes: one an improved demand 
trom kngland, and the other a belief that a reduction 
in the American lumber duty can be absorbed by 
themselves. Even in that section, however, pine ship- 
ping culls are reported to be $2 lower than last year. 

In the east the report is of dull business in pine 
and the hesitant buying policy on the part of retailers 
is shown by the undue proportion of mixed car as 
compared with straight car orders. 

The situation in this wood is decidedly more favorable 
than a few months ago and reports are more optimistic 
than they were only last week. Boston reports a price 
of $18.50 to $19 for No. 2 boards. New York says that 
short lengths are weak but that there is a fair amount of 
strength in the more desirable sizes and qualities. 
Saginaw reports Michigan piece stuff and boards as 
selling at $15 at the mill, which, while a low price, is 
decidedly better than $12. 


YELLOW PINE. 


While there has been no change in prices as a gen- 
eral thing, except that in some cases lower quotations 
are reported, there is’a distinetly better feeling in the 
manufacturing country. This is due to the fact that 
during last month the VJatput was a little smaller than 
shipments and because of an apparent determination to 
curtail the output to conform with the demand. 

It is encouraging to note that the shipments for the 
first three months of the year were 25 percent larger 
than for the corresponding period of 1908, while March 
shipments were 35 percent larger than for March of last 
year. Unfortunately this gain was more than antici- 
pated by prior mill operations. if the industry generally 
will stand by a curtailment policy, there will soon be 
a stiffening of values which will transfer the balance 
to the right side of the account. 

The improvement in volume of sales to the building 
industry is pretty well distributed, except in some por- 
tions of the east and in the northern prairie states. In 
the latter the late season is accountable for the dull 


business that prevails. The country trade there is at 
present almost nothing and retaileis are loath to stock 
up under such conditions, especially as the railroads are 
making such prompt shipments that they think they can 
well afford to let producers and wholesalers carry the 
stocks. 


ON THE WEST COAST. 


The situation in the far west seems to be decidedly 
satisfactory from the standpoint of local trade, but the 
reverse so far as eastern shipments are concerned, 
Building is active all along the Coast. The local indus- 
tries are making fair demands upon the lumber pro- 
ducers, the coastwise shipments again are of fair size 
and there is some export trade; but the business in that 
great territory can not be satisfactory so long as the 
country east of the mountains does not call for its 
usual quota of building and finishing material. The 
largest outside market of the mills of Washington, 
Idaho ete., is found in the Dakotas, Nebraska ete. The 
trade in that section is delayed because of the weather 
conditions and, furthermore, the west coast producers do 
not expect much eastern trade until the eastern mills 
themselves are in better shape than they are today. 

The west coast people, however, are conservative and 
many mills are closed and others are running on short 
time in the effort to keep production down to the meas- 
ure of the demand. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


There is a fairly good condition rejorted in this line. 
Boston reports a saggipg in prices at first hands, owing 
to the desire to move stocks, and that Maine and New 
Hampshire boards are selling at $22 and Canada at $23. 
New York reports conditions a little better. The Adiron- 
dack mills are having an excellent trade. The West 
Virginia mills are moving a good deal of lumber but 
at variable prices. A curious report from Bangor is to 
the effect that the Penobscot river drive is delayed by 
ice; only last week some of the lakes being still frozen 
over, 


HARDWOODS. 


Little change is to be found in the hardwood situation, 
The old favorites still hold their prestige. Upper grades 
are often found in oversupply and weak. ‘he scarcity 
of good lumber makes a close balance between supply 
and demand, if anything the demand being in excess, 
but the large proportionate quantity of low grade coin 
cides with weak conditions from the side of demand, 
the particular uses into which low grade hardwoods go 
feeling the business depression with especial severity. 
The upper grades of oak, poplar ete. are firmly held, 
though the demand for poplar is not quite as strong as 
for oak. In the latter there is some talk of advancing 
prices for quartered stock. Reports from the central 
hardwood belt indicate that dry stocks of good grades 
are becoming scarce. The same condition was threatened 
in poplar, but logs have been coming down better of 
late and it is probable that poplar mills will be able to 
meet all calls upon them before the summer is oy-r. 
The minor woods show little change from previous re- 
ports, 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Co-operation an Effective Factor—Eucalyptus Planting in California—Pin Worm Defects in Pine—Log Values on the Pacific Coast. 


Dogwood Shuttle Blocks Wanted. 

KKIMMINS, TENN., May 1.—Editor AMbRICAN LUMBERMAN: , 
Can you give me the name and address of someone who 
handles dogwood shuttle blocks? W. D. Bares. 

|The above inquiry is referred to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who may be interested in this 
line of business.—EDIToR. | 

BOPP 
The Leaven of Codperation. 

GRAND RApips, Micu., April 380.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: In the past there seems to have been an idea in 
the minds of the average wholesaler and manufacturer that 
the different traveling men's associations were antagonistic. 
Yhis is a delusion which we are earnestly striving to elimi- 
nate. We realize that our employers’ interests are ours and 
we believe that we ¢an further the interests of both by 
cultivating a more friendly spirit. We are striving to im- 
prove the personnel of the membership. P. A. GORDON, 

278 Varis avenue. 

| Every one identified with the lumber trade, so far as 
records are available, has shown a willingness to do his 
part toward coéperating with everyone else. In view of 
such expressions it may seem somewhat strange that 
codperation between lumhermen has not completely en- 
veloped the industry. Necessary to such a condition, 
however, is a disposition to take’as well as give. There 
are two parties to every transaction—sometimes more— 
any one of which would be willing enough to codperate 
with the other fellow providing the other fellow would 
adopt his views. The attitude of the ‘‘other fellow’’ 
usually is exactly the same. At the same time the 
expressed willingness to get together has brought about 
a fraternal feeling among manufacturers, wholesalers 
and salesmen. It requires time for the leaven of co- 
operation to permeate the various branches of the indus- 
try so thoroughly as to usher in those conditions for 
which the trade is striving.—EDpIrTor. ] 





The Introduction ot Foreign Woods Into California. 

SERKELHY, CAL., April 28.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
In consideration ot the many schemes we hear of and read 
about for the planting of eucalyptus, such as blue gum, red 
gum, Karrie and Jarrah, 1 have taken the trouble to make 
some measurements of plantations of blue gum around the 
bay of San Francisco, to get at the facts in connection with 
the growth of this timber. 

As the blue gum and Karrie are being introduced into the 
British possessions in India and Cape Colony, I purpose in 
this letter to give also some data on the growth of these 
species in those countries. I also give some examples of the 
growth of our native conifers for comparison, hoping some 
may benefit by this information and be of interest to others 
interested in the eucalyptus discussion. 

BERKELEY (CAL.) PLANTATION NO. 1 (BLUE GUM), AGE THIRTY 
YEARS, ELEVATION 800 FEET. 






Weumaber OF WOOO PSP BCLS. 0 oie ce cscccescee ere ee 400 
oo ee on eesdeeees . 80 
Hight to 4 inch diameter (feet)......... a aaivese ea 60 
Average cubic feet per tree.........cceceeee amas 28.84 
"HUSH YIGI POL BERS, CUBIC TOOC....0:6.0.0-0-0.0 0:0.0:0-0000.0k kOe 
Yield per acre, board measure............ oie-s:0: 6.50 SOS 
Mean annual yield per acre, cubic feet.......... -. 383 


PLANTATION NO. 2 (BLUE GUM), AGE FORTY YEARS, ELEVATION 
200 FEET. 


WUMIDEE OF LLCOH MOP BTS ..o.6.6.0.6:5.cc:s:00.0008 ciaaresesbcay =a 
Ce EP re See eee rire eee ree ° 100 
Hight to 4 inch diameter (feet)........cccccrvecccccrs 84 
Avetage cubic feet per tee... cseccccccceses eee 39 
Beeld Per Acre, CUDIC Leet... ...ccccscccee ese 15,600 
Yield per acre, board measure........ eee rhikayei 97,000 
Mean annual yield per acre, cube feet............ 390 
Mean yearly yieid of eucalypts in cubic feet per acre in 


British India and Cape Colony, from Mr. Hutchins’ report 
vn East African protectorate : 


INDIA, 

Years old. Cubic feet. 
CO Sor ere toa r Pere rere ee ee 12 700 
SS ee er ree te eee Te eee 5 377 
MUNN wififave oie cbse Ssparmaie weiss eran eis tavaaiace 6 533 
PONTE o i ci-a wie eyereie sd qie-tieyb $0800.06 an ea cay one Sie 22 559 

CAPE COLONY, AFRICA. 

Years old. Cubic feet. 
NII ski hia ais hse celia er Rds ener onan e cee eae 5 457 
I Is wince eek eulen OE ie ee ao 7 659 
Ne MD acccscenceews Sencar esa awsdeomew 16 333 
SII ci. 03 in Sas (eae rails Oooh edkokarses eration 3 528 


Compare these results with some of our native timbers: 
Years old. Cubic feet. 

UND, 5.0655 40 Sain 84s oe wea - 90 90 
Douglas fir 22 197 
NE TNE «cow coe Sie. mrareantes Ghee oe chaise 234 

From the above data it will be seen that the blue gum is 
a very rapid grower, and that the Karrie makes a good 
second. There are four species of eucalypts—the Jarrah, 
Karrie, red and blue gums—that would undoubtedly succeed 
in the arid plains and mountains of the west. I think it 
would be a safe estimate to say that California alone has 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres on which the eucalypts could 
be grown, which now is and always will be useless for agri- 
cultural purposes. I haven't any doubt but that there is a 
big margin of profit in blue gum planting, but results are 
too long deferred to make it a suitable investment for a 
private speculator or even for a stock company; and if ever 
the land suitable for forest in the arid west is to be planted 
up, it will have to be done by the federal government. 

In Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and California 
there are untold millions of acres suitable for planting with 
eucalypts and which, in the interest of the nation and the 
coming millions that will yet inhabit those regions, should 
be begun at once. ,As a national investment it would be a 
money maker. A. CAMERON. 

|The above letter is from a valued occasional corre- 
spondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who, it has been 
found, is accurate in his statements and conelusions. The 
comparison he draws between the several species of euca- 
lypti referred to and certain domestic woods is striking. 

We regret that Mr. Cameron did not give further 
data on these groves, particularly as to the soil and in 
relation to water. Even this favorable showing has often 
been surpassed. We invite Mr. Cameron to explain fur- 
ther as to the conditions under which eucalyptus can sue- 
cessfully be grown. It is the understanding of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that if water is within a reason- 
‘ble distance of the surface, say twenty to thirty feet, 


and after the eucalyptus reaches it, it will grow without 
reference to surface moisture, but it also insists that at 
{he beginning eucalyptus needs moisture as much as 
any other tree, and that therefore a good deal of the 
nonagricultural land in the southwest, suitable so far as 
climate is concerned, does not have the moisture neces- 
sary for the successful growing of the eucalyptus. 

The enealyptus has made a much larger growth than 
stated in the above tables, under favorable conditions, 
as where planted on an irrigating ditch or given ample 
irrigation until the roots reach permanent moisture. If 
irrigation be necessary in starting the growth of a tree, 
a good deal of the area referred to by Mr. Cameron 
would not, after all, be available. Perhaps, however, 
he has included only lands which are suitable in every 
respect, but as to that, the readers of the LUMBERMAN 
would like further information. The editor would invite 
not only Mr. Cameron but others who are familiar with 
the eucalyptus to throw further light upon this interest- 
ing and important subject.—Ebp1rTor. } 


CT 
‘*Pinney’’ Lumber and Its Gradation. 
Moncure, N. C., April 9.—KEditor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 


Will you please advise us through the columns of your jour- 
nal what the word “pinney”’ applies to in the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association rules for the classification and_in- 
spection of rough and dressed lumber. ‘There is a differ- 
ence of opinion among some of our force, some claiming it 
means pin knots, others pin holes. Also state in what 
grade lumber should be classed that is full of pin holes, 
also blued or stained lumber. PINE LUMBER COMPANY. 

[The word “pinney” is employed to define boards in 
which pin worm holes abound. These holes usually are 
about the size of a pin, 1/16 of an inch, and while their 
presence detracts from the appearance of a piece of lum- 
ber they do not greatly affect its strength. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unable to throw any 
further light on the grading of pinney lumber than is 
contained in the standard rules for grading North Caro- 
lina pine. ‘Fhe grading of stained lumber largely is a 
question of judgment. Stain that can be removed by 
the ordinary process of surfacing is not a defect. That 
which has permeated the wood fiber is a defect, the 
character of which can be determined by the condition 
of the board only. Stain is caused by fungus growth 
and is in effect the initial stage of decomposition. Where 
sap lumber is bulked down it frequently will be found 
that it becomes moldy, and shortly after the mold ap- 
pears it will turn black, and is followed by dry rot. 

When stained lumber is put in a dry place the de 
terioration seems to stop and for this reason stained 
lumber is as good as any other kind for hidden work. 
It is not an easy matter to define the grade of any 
stock unless it be handled. At any rate, it is possible 
to give very little light on the grade to which stained 


lumber full of pinworm holes belongs. A great «je| 
would depend .on the character of the stain and 
number of pinholés.—Epiror. | 





Log Prices in the Pacific Northwest. 

Dirrorr, Micu., April 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER\!\y: 
Will you kindly advise us as to the 7 market prices 
at Victoria, Vancouver and Seattle of Douglas fir, sprice 
cedar and hemlock, both in the form of logs and sawed !:m. 
ber? We would like to get these prices for both clear |m- 
ber and merchantable. BE. B. CADWELL & (| 

[Vancouver is the lumber center of western Br. ish 
Columbia. The prices of logs at Victoria should bi the 
same as at Vancouver, but the lumber industry is en- 
tered at the latter point. 

Log values on Puget sound are practically the sme, 
Tacoma is a larger manufacturing center than Se: ‘tle, 
there being only a few mills near the latter city »-<ide 
from those at Ballard. 

This explanation is given in order that the b ing 
of recent quotations made may be thoroughly unders ood, 


AT TACOMA, WASIL. 
DOUGLAS FIR. 


Per M. 
Logs—No. 2 merchantable. .........cccccccesee$ G 
er a eae ener ea em 9 
EE Sn ceeds 6 56k a dee dw ee obss ew aadieeds 12 
Lumber—Merchantable .......ccccccscccccsccces 12 
ME boo Ses Aare he arere 4 hl eT a neve cava were a graieek 16 (0 $28 
CEDAR. 
I Brisas isn't: 6 Oe eed be.ebk ake: 68 ele S 
oo ES eo ite ay oe 14 
Lumber—Merchantable .......cccccccccscecvces +1) 
BT Sie Se bleh Ge Ae oe kw ee AA ee ane been lGio 30 
HEMLOCK, 
IG odes hia dtdsiula yaa arb Akad nb cae eee wee Kio 6 
Lumber—Common .........ee0e- (hie sceetiwweed 9 
REE 665005004 00b ecb henna ne e6eneteeeeeee 16 
SPRUCE, 
BO vant ccdbhinadhs asthe eeee chs eenen eed aon Sto 14 
(Subject to special contract.) 
EOP —- TROON. a. 60.0:0.00.6 9 60605 008 002200 10 
CE S20 cane take eee dea ee seek keen keds 2010 30 
AT VANCOUVER, B. C 
DOUGLAS FIR. 
EGGS TA 6.0.5 6.c cst oss onsen essseseeeeees 1Oto 12 
EMMMDOCE—RICTCDAMIEDIE 2.0 cccccerecovecessecees 12 
St cAttnedhe4eSe Made shee ede eee beradeurs ISto 22 


Small dimension, however, and shiplap are bein: 
sold as low in the car trade as $9. 
SPRUCE. 

Price for this rules about the same as fir. 
HEMLOCK. 


TE ee Te were et i ae ere ee ree 8 
ROO nko ccs sccespsroesecsecs coves 10 
Clear hemlock hitherto there has been no sale for. 
CEDAR. 
EE BOW. o:5 550s 06 s.v00 od 400044600 000-00% 10 to 13 
Lumber—Merchantable ...ccccrccsccvcccesoses 10 
SD > dnwsb5 b 606.80 060:40-0.0046.0000 8d 55.008 Reem BO0to 35 
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CHIEF FORESTER PINCHOT 


AND LUMBERMEN AGREE. 





Selective Cutting Recommended as Basis of Conservation—‘‘Saw Mill Timber” to Define Trees 
16 Inches and Up in Diameter—Synopsis of Suggestions to Be Made. 





[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

Houston, TEXx., May 13.—Gifford Pinchot, chief of 
the United States Forest Service, left Texas last night 
for Washington after a conference with members of 
the conservation committee of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and other prominent lumbermen. 
Mr. Pinchot said of the conference: ‘‘It is the most 
important conference [ have ever participated in.’’ 

The meeting was held in the forest of the Thompson 
Bros. Lumber Company, near Doucette, at the camp of 
the Yale students, and important measures relating to 
forest conservation were discussed. As a result of the 
all day conference on Tuesday the following recom- 
mendations to the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation were agreed on. 

FIRST. Lumbermen are urged to make two cuttings 
of their timber with an interval of ten to fifteen years 
between the first and second cut. At the first cut, all 
ripe timber, the large timber and timber that will not 
keep or that is defective is to be cut, the timber taken 
to include trees down to a diameter of sixteen inches, 
leaving from 3,000 to 4,500 feet of standing timber to the 
acre in the forests. 

SECOND. In buying or selling timber lands a specifica- 
tion as to what constitutes merchantable or saw mill 
timber is to be made. 

THIRD. In lumber contracts and general usage of 
saw mill men, the phrase “‘saw mill trees” will be under- 
stood to include only those trees that are ten inches in 
diameter and over. 

FOURTH. It is recommended that the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association appoint a committee with 
power to act and some money to co-operate with the 
forestry service on matters of public education, forest 
fires, taxation and kindred subjects. 

FIFTH. It is recommended that the conservation 
committee of the association meet each year at the camp 
of the students of the Yale school of forestry. 


Present at the conference were Gifford Pinchot, J. B. 
White, of Kansas City; J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, 
and John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, members of the 
conservation committee. Also W. T. Carter, of Houston; 
George W. Carroll, A. J, Houston and Frank J. Xeith, 
of Beaumont; Prof. H. 8S. Graves, Prof. H. H. Chap 
man and Prof. R. C. Bryant, of the Yale forestry school, 
and the twenty-three Yale seniors, who are in camp at 
the place of meeting. 

The party made the trip from Beaumont to Douvette 
Tuesday morning in a special train furnished by Mr. 
Thompson. All returned to Beaumont Tuesday night, 
with the exception of Mr. Thompson and Mr, Pinchot, 
who remained for a longer inspection of the work of the 
forestry students. Mr. Pinchot considers the co: fer 
ence one of far reaching importance. In his address, 
outlining the situation, he said: 

“*T regard this as the most important confer I 
have ever participated in. It has often happened ‘hat 
individual lumbermen have assembled with the forces! crs 
and individual foresters have attended the session~ of 
the lumbermen, but this is the first commission of ‘he 
kind ever gathered in the history of the forest co: er 
vation movement. From our united point of view it will 
be easy to influence the country.’’ 

A formal and exhaustive report, embodying in de ‘ail 
all the matters concerned in the forest consery:(ion 
problem, will be drawn up by Mr. Pinchot and \!™ 
Thompson, they having been appointed a committee (0T 
this purpose. It was stated by Mr. Pinchot last wait 
that this report will not be made public until the 1%t 
meeting of the conservation committee at Chicago i” 
July preliminary to the meeting of the Yellow !ue 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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BLE TARIFF ARGUMENT FROM A SOUTHERN VIEWPOINT. 


Sp-ech of Hon. F. M. Simmons, of North Carolina, before the Senate of the United States, Wednesday, 
April 28, 1909—Lumber Rate Justified as a Revenue Producer—Condemns Discrimination 
Southern Industry—Basis of Competition Set Forth. 


Against a Great 


I | opposed to this reduction and in favor of retaining 
the esent duty upon lumber, because the present rate is 
upe revenue basis, and because the proposed reduction 
will obably not reduce the price of lumber to the farmer 
and ©» the home builder, or, if at all, only slightly and in 


a‘ paratively limited area, while it would work great 
hard- vip to the lumber industry and the sections of the 
country in which this industry is conducted, by enlarging 
the market zone of Canada for this product. 

Luewer, Mr. President, is one of the greatest industries in 
this country. With one exception it is the greatest manufac 
turing industry in this country, iron and steel alone being 


great Lumber is the principal industry in twelve states 
f ti Union More than a thousand cities and towns of 
our country are directly dependent upon this industry for 


their prosperity. 
The present law and the proposed bill catalog all of the 


dutiable products of this country into twelve great schedules, 
and woods and manufactures of woods are at the bottom of 
those schedules with reference to the amount of duties im- 


posed upon them. The duty imposed upon wood as a whole 
is 15 pereent ad valorem; that imposed upon lumber, as 
distinguished from woods in general, is about 4 percent less, 
or 11 percent. 


The Low Rate of Duty on Lumber. 

The other duties comprised in these great schedules run 
all the way from 20 percent ad valorem to 87 percent. Under 
the present law, the average ad valorem upon all the dutiable 
products of the country is about 44.16 percent, while that 
upon lumber is about 11 percent, or only about one-fourth 
the average. In the prcposed bill the average ad valorem 
upon all of the dutiable products of the country is sub- 
stantially unchanged. It is about 44 percent, while the ad 
valorem proposed upon lumber is only about 5% percent, or 
a littl less than one-seventh of the general average. 

Mr. President, in considering the question of the removal, 
or the reduetion of the duty on lumber, two things ought to 
be taken into consideration : 

First, the fact that labor constitutes a larger element in 
the cost of producing lumber than of any other manufac 
tured product. The raw material of lumber is the tree 
standing in the forest As it stands there, where God 
planted it, it is worth probably less than $3 a thousand 
feet When it has been converted into boards, there has 
been expended upon it $8 to $10; and nearly every item 


in this “bill of cost,” so to speak, is represented either 
by labor or by labor’s product. At least 75 percent of 
ine cost of lumber-—I mean at the mill, before the element 
of transportation has entered into it, before it has started 
upon its mission of distribution -75 percent of the cost of 
lumber is labor. 

Another essential element that must be taken into con 
sideration in reaching a just conclusion on this subject is 
the fact that almost, if not every, item in this “bill of cost” 
is protected under the present law, and will be protected 
under the proposed law, by a high rate of duty: Labor, 
which constitutes such a large part of the cost of production, 
is prof ssedly protected by all of the schedules of the present 
and ¢! roposed tariff acts. The ax and the saw which fell 
the t in the forest, the log carriage that hauls the tree 
to th ation, the locomotive, and the steel rails over which 
the locomotive runs in transporting it to the saw mill, the 
mach v, and even the belts that connect the machinery 
and }) t in motion, are protected under the present law and 
in th ill at an ad valorem rate ranging from 30 to 40 
perc: 

8) ison of these tariff duties upon the things which 
enter © the cost of its manufacture the cost of the pro- 
ducti f lumber in this country is increased over 30 
peres Not only is nearly everything that enters into the 
COST ¢ unufacturing lumber protected by this high duty of 
over percent, but lumber itself is a competitor of some of 
the articles which add to the cost of its production. 
lron ! and cement, all entering into the cost of manu- 
factu lumber, in the form of machinery and structural 
inater. are among the chief competitors of lumber in the 
const ion of homes and houses and for many other pur- 
poses which both are used. 

Mr. \vesident, I submit that there can be no more cruel 
repr of an industry than by adding 30 percent to the 


cost 


's product by your tariff! laws, while it is exposed 
toe ‘ition, on the one hand, with a foreign product 


Which, on account of the difference in the labor, stumpage, 
and tiousportation cost, ean be produced at 30 percent less 
than i; can, and, while on the other hand, it must compete 
— voduects of our own country the price of which has 
ween : 


‘dvanced 30 pereent by your tariff laws. 
It is obvious, if under these circumstances lumber is 


Placed on the free list, that a double handicap will be im- 
Posed tipon it. 


The Democratic Platform on Lumber. 

Mr. Dixon, of Montana—I am very largely in sympathy 
With what the senator from North Carolina is now saying 
regarding the equity of a duty on wood and lumber products, 
but I want to inquire at this time how he squares his ad- 
vocacy of a tariff on lumber with the declaration of the 
democratic national platform adopted at Denver a year ago, 
When that platform declared : 

“We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood 





pulp, print paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and that these 
articles be placed upon the free list.” 

Understand, I am in sympathy with what the senator is 
now saying. 

Mr. Simmons—-Yes; I understand that. Mr. President, the 
senator's question does not embarrass me. The senator has 
simply read one of. the declarations of the democratic plat- 
form. There were other declarations. That was a specific 
declaration ; but there was a general declaration in favor of 
a reduction of import duties upon all articles with the ulti 
mate end of placing the whole system of tariff taxation in 
this country upon a revenue basis; and this specific declara- 
tion must, of course, be taken in connection with the general 
declaration and interpreted as a part of the whole. That 
platform declared if the democrats were given power they 
would so revise the tariff as to put the whole system upon a 
revenue basis. The declaration with reference to lumber 
must be construed in connection with this general purpose 
in regard to the tariff. If we had been successful, we would, 
I assume, have revised the tariff along the lines indicated. 
[ron and steel and such other structural materials as either 
directly or indirectly compete with lumber or enter as an 
element ‘a its cost of manufacture would have been put upon 
the free list, or the duty on them have been reduced to a 
revenue basis. As it is impossible for us to carry out our 
general declaration, the conditions upon which our declara 
tion with regard to iumber was predicted do not exist. 


Discrimination Against Lumber in Duty. 


Mr. President, returning to my argument at the point 
where I was interrupted by the senator from Montana, let 
me ask why single out for discrimination this great industry, 
an industry which today is giving employment to between 
700,000 and 800,000 men-—not men, women and children, 
but men—which today is feeding and clothing between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 laboring people; an _ industry 
the output of which is about equal to that of cotton; 
an industry the output of which is nearly $100,000,000 
more than that of our wheat crop; an industry which fur- 
nishes a larger volume of the tonnage of transportation than 
any other, with the possible exception of one, and is of all 
our industries the largest consumer of farm products; which 
is the principal industry of twelve states of this Union, 
and upon which more communities are dependent for the 
business prosperity they are now enjoying than any other 
industry in our great country? I repeat, why single out 
this great industry for discrimination and slaughter? Why 
place these high duties upon coal and iron and wool and 
leather, while placing lumber, the greatest product of the 
south and Pacific coast, upon the free list? Why place 
upon it these great burdens of the tariff while denying it 
any of its benefits? 

Mr. President, this unfair and discriminatory treatment 
of this industry can not be justified, in my opinion, except 
upon grounds of extreme necessity or overwhelming urgency ; 
and I think no such reasons exist. I have heard but three 
arguments, and I think but three general reasons can be 
assigned, in support of the proposition that the duty on 
lumber ought to be either reduced or removed. One of them 
is a political argument. It is used only by democrats who 
are in favor of free trade in lumber. Their objection to the 
duty on lumber, either that in the present law or the small 
duty proposed in the pending bill, is that it is a protective 
duty. I want to examine and analyze that argument, be- 
cause there are many democrats who would not feel, what- 
ever might be its effect upon an industry in their section, 
like supporting a proposition imposing a distinctively pro- 
teetive duty. I assert here-—-and I think, if my strength 
holds out and the patience of the senate does not become 
exhausted, I can show-——that the rate of duty which I am 
advocating is not in any sense a protective duty as contra- 
distinguished from a revenue duty. On the contrary, Mr. 
resident, 1 assert, and I think I can show, that the duty 
of $2 imposed in the present law, which I am in favor of 
retaining, is not only a revenue duty, but that it is a better 
revenue producing duty than the rate which it is proposed 
to substitute for it. 


Lumber Duty on Revenue Basis. 

‘The McKinley law of 1890, as senators will recall, imposed 
a duty of only $1 upon lumber of hemlock and white pine. 
That is the kind of lumber that is imported into this 
country from Canada, and practically all the lumber that 
is imported into this country comes from Canada. There was 
imported inte this country under the McKinley tariff of $1, 
during the last three years of the operation of that law, 
from 1891 to 1893, inclusive, 1,341,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The law of 1897, the Dingley act, as we all know, imposes 
a duty of $2 upon lumber. The importation into this coun- 
try under this tariff of $2, from 1906 to 1908, inclusive, 
was 2,448,894,000 feet; in other words, there has been im- 
ported into this country under the $2 rate of the Dingley 
law, in the last three years of its life, 1,000,000,000 feet 
more lumber than was imported during the last three years 
of the McKinley act under the $1 rate. So that the $2 rate 
of the present law has proved twice as good, nay, more than 
twice as good, a revenue producer as the $1 rate under the 
McKinley act. The amount of revenue actually derived by 
the government was nearly three times as much under the 
$2 rate as under the $1 rate. The $2 rate is therefore a 
better revenue rate than the $1 rate. 


Mr. Clapp—-While the argument just made of course ap 
plies to the volume of revenue, yet, as bearing upon the 
question of the necessity for protection, it might be impor 
tant to know the relative increase, and I ask the senator if 
he has at hand the increase in the home production during 
the same time, so that we may compare with that the 
increased importation? 

Mr. Simmons—I have, unfortunately, not in my possession 
the figures as to the increase in the home production. 

Mr. Clapp—lI did not know but that the senator had the 
information convenient. 

Mr. Simmons—But I will say to the senator, that when 
the Dingley act went into operation the annual imports of 
lumber into this country were only about 500,000,000 feet. 
Last year, under the operation of that law, there was im- 
ported 900,000,000 feet, showing—and I am arguing the 
point as to its revenue producing capacity—that the $2 
rate does not operate to check importations, but that im- 
portations under this very law have in seven years multi- 
plied nearly 300 percent. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland—-Three hundred percent in eight 
rears. 


. 


Mr. Simmons—Yes, sir: 300 percent in eight years, and 
that establishes the fact for which I am contending, namely, 
the present rate is a revenue and not a protective duty. 

Mr. Clapp—Mr. President, 1 understood the senator to 
take the position that the present tariff was necessary as a 
protective measure, and that to reduce that tariff would be 
to imperil this industry. 

Mr. Simmons—I did not say it was necessary as a pro- 
tective measure. 

Ms. Clapp—-Then I misunderstood the senator. 

Mr. Simmons—I did not say that, but I do say that the 
incidental protection which accrues to lumber as the result 
of this revenue duty has been very beneficial to it, and it 
would be very hurtful to remove from it that incidental 
protection. To protect lumber as this bill protects shoes 
and iron and steel, for instance, would require not a duty 
of $2, but of $4 or $5 a thousand feet. 

Mr. President, right at this point I want to say there are 
two ways of raising revenue to defray the expenses of the 
government by customs taxation. One of those methods is 
to impose duties upon articles not produced in this country. 
Phat is free trade. No protection would be afforded to any 
product of this country as the result of such a duty. The 
cther method is by imposing duties upon the importation 
of articles produced in this country. Whether duties upon 
vrticles produced in this country are imposed primarily for 
protection or primarily fer revenue, the effect in bdth cases 
is necessarily protective. 

I am not in favor of free trade. I am not in favor of 
levying duties to raise revenue only upon articles not pre- 
duced in this country, because that would expose the prod- 
ucts and the industries of this country to unrestricted for- 
cign competition, and, very frequently, ruinous foreign com- 
petition. I am not in favor of that. I am in favor, Mr. 
President, of raising the revenues necessary to support the 
government by imposing duties upon articles produced in 
this country as well as upon those not produced here, and I 
am also in favor of so adjusting those duties as to afford 
the greatest incidental protection to those things which most 
need to be protected against unequal foreign competition to 
the end that the industries and products of this country may 
be fostered and encouraged. That is my creed, and I think 
that is the creed of the democratic party. If that is not 
what Jefferson and Madison and Monroe and Andrew Jack- 
son stood for, then I have failed to understand their posi- 
tion upon this subject. 


History of Tariff Legislation. 


Mr. President, during the last hundred years we have had 
a great many different kinds of tariff in this country. We 
have had democratic tariffs, whig tariffs, republican tariffs, 
revenue tariffs, and protective tariffs. The duty imposed 
by these various tariff laws has varied; but during the last 
hundred years there has not been a year when the average 
ad valorem rate imposed upon all ‘the dutiable products of 
this country was less than 18 percent, or nearly twice the 
average rate imposed upon lumber in the present law, and 
nearly four times the rate it is proposed to impose upon 
lumber in the pending bill. 

More than that, Mr. President, the Walker tariff act, the 
most distinctly revenue tariff act in our history, carrying a 
rate of duty so low that our opponents have characterized 
it as a free trade measure, imposed a duty of 20 percent 
ad valorem upon lumber, a little more than 1 percent in 
excess of the average rate which it imposed upon all du- _ 
tiable products, and about twice as much as I now advocate 
and about four times as much as the pending measure pro- 
vides for. And yet there are democrats who claim. that this 
small duty on lumber, about one-half the rate imposed by the 
Walker act, and which in recent years has actually produced 
twice as much revenue as a still smaller duty, is not a 
revenue, but a protective duty, I want to say, Mr. President, 
that, in my opinion, democrats who, in the face of these 
facts, make that contention are free traders, though they 
may not know it. 

Mr. President, if a 20 percent duty upon lumber, in a law 
carrying an average of only 19 percent, was a revenue 
duty, how can 11 percent, the duty I ask for lumber, be 
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an un-democratic duty and a protective duty in a bill car- 
rying 44 percent? 

I know, Mr. President, it is said that lumber was on the 
free list in the Mills bill and in the Wilson bill. That is 
true; but it was not put on the free list in either one 
of those bills. because 11 percent was a protective duty, for 
both of those bills carried an average of over 30 percent. 
It was put on the free list in those bills because at that 
time there was very little competition between lumber in 
this country and Canada. We were still cutting our virgin 
forests, using only the first and second cuts and allowing 
the other three or four cuts to rot in the woods. 


Low Grade Product and Canadian Competition. 


It was a class and character of lumber that did not 
then, as it does not now, come in competition with the kind 
of lumber Canada then and now imports here, and there 
was therefore but little, if any, necessity for a duty upon 
lumber at that time. Today it is very different. In addi- 
tion to our longleaf pine, the finest structural material ever 
grown, we are cutting out shortleaf and loblolly pines. We 
do not only cut, as then, the two lower cuts, but the three 
upper cuts, cutting away the limbs and using the trunk 
almost to the very top. As a result a large part of the 
timber which we are now manufacturing in the south as 
well as, I understand, on the Pacific coast, is low-grade 
timber and comes directly in competition with the class 
of lumber with which Canada is now more or less flooding 
our markets. 

In the second place, Mr. President, lumber was put on 
the free list in those bills because the basic principle upon 
which they were framed was free raw materials; and an 
absurd, no, I will not say absurd, but a strange idea seemed 
to prevail then and seems to obtain in some quarters now, 
that lumber is a raw material. 

Mr. Hale—Right in line with what the senator is so well 
saying, does he not remember, as an actual fact, resulting 
from the provisions for free lumber in the Gorman-Wilson 
bill, that lumber from the Canadian eastern provinces— 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia—floode«d not only the ports 
and market places in New England, but, extending farther 
south, into the ports of the Chesapeake and maybe lower 
than that, came in and took the place of the American 
product during the operation of that act? 

I remember specifically the statement of the master of a 
coaster, a lumber schooner from Maine, that in the wharves 
of Boston, Chelsea, and the other ports where lumber was 
imported, he waited until twenty-odd Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick schooners dumped their cargo. And the result— 
I do not know so well what it was in the south, but the 
senator will remember that; he has been interested in 
this matter for years—with us was the complete prostra- 
tion of the lumber industry for the benefit of the Canadian 
producer of that article. 

Mr. Simmons—In reply to the statement of the distin- 
guished senator from Maine, I wish to say that a small duty 
upon lumber, such as $1 or $2, has but little effect upon 
foreign importations when the business of the country is in 
a normal condition of prosperity. When the prices of lum- 
ber in this country rule high, as they did during the three 
or four years prior to the panic of 1907, a duty of that rate 
is but little, if any, impediment to importation. But when 
business conditions are such as now obtain, and the price 
of lumber rules low; when there is but little margin between 
the market price and cost of production, as now and as 
during the years to which the senator has referred, begin- 
ning in 1893 and continuing until 1898, a duty of this 
amount would be effective in substantially checking foreign 
importations and protecting the domestic market against 
the disastrous effect of overproduction and congestion. 


Is Price of Lumber Too High? 

Mr. President, the second argument in faver of removing 
or reducing this duty is that lumber is a necessary of life 
and that the price is too high. In other words, the demand 
for a reduction of this duty or a total repeal is in the 
interest of cheaper lumber for the consumer. 

Mr. President, that contention must, of course, be based 
upon the proposition that the price of lumber is too high, 
because the contention that the price of a product which 
is already reasonably low ought to be further reduced in 
the interest of anybody can not be sustained, certainly not 
under conditions such as we have in this country. 

Now, Mr. President, is the price of lumber unreasonably 
high in this country today or has it been so in recent years? 
I know it is said that great syndicates of rich men have 
bought up the stumpage of the country at nominal prices 
and are holding it at extortionate prices, and that lumber 
is controlled by a trust. I submit, Mr. President, that the 
evidence does not sustain either of these charges. Undoubt- 
edly there are some large holders of timber, but the great 
bulk of the timbered lands in this country, not held by the 
government, is today owned by farmers and small land- 
owners and by the owners of small mills. For every man 
owning immense areas of timber lands there are 500 own- 
ing timber in small tracts. A few thousand men may own 
20 percent of the timber lands, but the other 40 percent, 
held in private ownership, is owned largely by 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 farmers and mill men. 

I do not myself sympathize with the argument that be- 
cause a few men of great foresight may have bought large 
holdings of timber when timber was abnormally low, and 
as a result have become very rich, therefore their invest- 
ments should be treated differently from those of others. 
They should not be punished because they have made a 
good bargain, because they had the foresight to buy when 
stumpage was abnormally cheap and to hold until it ad- 
vanced in value. 

The assault made upon the price of stumpage on the 
ground that it has advanced in recent years more rapidly 
than other property is not justified by the facts. The in- 
crease in price of stumpage has been more apparent than 
real. For a long time lumber sold for less than it was 
worth, because there was so much of it and because there 


was so little demand for it. The present price of stumpage 
compared with its price twelve or fifteen years ago may 
appear to be high, but as a matter of fact it is selling to- 
day for no more than it is worth. Stumpage is cheaper 
in this country than in any other country equally as 
developed as ours. It is not so cheap as in Canada, but 
that is because Canada is an undeveloped country with only 
about 6,000,000 people, with forest resources almost halt 
as great as ours; and there is, therefore, but a limited do- 
mestic demand for its lumber. But compared with any 
of the countries of Europe, stumpage here seems not only 
low, but almost ridiculously so. 

But, Mr. President, you can not legislate value out of 
the stumpage of these rich men without legislating it at 
the same time out of the stumpage of these 3,000,000 
farmers and small lumbermen who hold it, scattered from 
one end to the other of this great country of ours. And 
surely no senator wants to do that. I deny that the manu- 
facturer’s price of lumber is now or has at any time been 
unreasonably high in this country. I know that great 
fortunes have been made in buying timber at a low value 
and holding it, but I deny that any great fortunes have 
been made in manufacturing lumber, and certainly none 
are being made now. 


All Values Increased. 


I do not deny that there had been up to the time of the 
panie a considerable increase in the price of lumber; but, 
thank God, there had been a considerable increase in the 
price of everything else—in the price of labor, in the price 
of ali the products of the factory, the mines, and of the 
farm, as well as those of the forest. 

I assert that at no time in all our history would a bushel 
of corn or of wheat or a barrel of pork or a ton of hay 
buy in the open markets of this country as many feet of 
lumber as today. The same statement is true with respect 
to the relative value of these products during the five 
years preceding the panic. 

Since that time we have passed through great tribula- 
tions in this country. ‘The prices of farm products have 
stood it pretty well. Wheat is sellng in Chicago today at 
over $1.25 a bushel, hogs over $7.50 a hundred, and corn 
is so high that even the negroes in my country can hardly 
afford any longer to eat corn bread. The lumberman has 
not fared quite so well as the western farmer and as many 
other manufacturers have. From the very day of that panic 
the bottom began to fall out of lumber, and today lumber 
is selling in this country at from 30 to 35 percent less than 
it was selling for eighteen months ago. 

The manufacturers of lumber in my state and in the 
south generally—and I think that it is true of the country 
as a whole—are today selling lower grades of their lumber, 
that which they make out of the tops and defective parts 
of the log, wherever they can find a market, and they are 
glad if they can get the actual cost of production. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland—I will say it does not constitute 
the lumber that is made out of tops. 

Mr. Simmons—I said the defective pieces. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland—Nor the defective portions, 
either. 

Mr. Simmons—The senator is right about that. I was a 
little inaccurate in my statement. As a matter of fact, a 
part of the best log is low grade. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland—I will say to the senator that 
of all the lumber manufactured in the south 80 percent is 
of low grade 

Mr. Simmons—That is true. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland—Bighty percent of all the lumber 
manufactured in the south is of low grade or box lumber; 
and I can say, further, that that lumber today, 80 percent 
of the entire product of the lumber manufactured in the 
south, is barely bringing cost. 

Mr. Simmons—Undoubtedly, Mr. President, that is true. 
Our manufacturers are making a little something upon the 
higher grade lumber, but it is a fact that 80 percent of the 
total is low grade. Much of this low grade stuff is actually 
being sold today in the zone of Canadian competition at less 
than it costs to lay it down there. The manufacturer must 
sell it for what he can get for it or stop his mill and incur 
all the losses and results which the suspension of a costly 
plant and equipment involves. Where 80 percent of the 
timber is low grade, he can not run his mill on high grade 
material alone. And so he must make this low grade and 
sell it at a loss or stop. ‘The truth is, Mr. President, if it 
were not for the little profit the lumberman makes on his 
high grade lumber, there would be today a general instead 
of a partial suspension of the saw mills of the south. 


Trust Fallacy Influences Politics. 


But it is said that lumber is controlled by a trust, and I 
think a great deal of the sentiment in this country in favor 
of free lumber, probably a good deal of the sentiment that 
stood behind that platform declaration with which the 
senator from Montana confronted me a little while ago, 
is the result of an impression in this country that lumber 
is controlled by a trust. It grew out of the newspaper 
agitation in connection with the alleged trust in wood. pulp 
and print paper. Probably—I do not make the charge, but 
there are reasons to believe that—a number of rich timber 
speculators in this country have gone over into Canada 
and, taking advantage of the lower rates of stumpage over 
there, have laid in a big supply of cheap Canadian timber, 
and want free lumber in the interest of these foreign hold- 
ings. If they have organized a press bureau for this pur- 
pose, it is not the only time speculators have subsidized a 
part of the press to fire the country with a false sentiment 
in order to advance their selfish schemes. 

However that may be, Mr. President, an impression more 
or less general that lumber was controlled by a trust has 
had a great deal to do with the crusade against that in- 
industry, for that is what it is—nothing more nor less. Mr. 
President, there is no truth in the charge that lumber is 
controlled by a trust. When that charge was first made 
to the Departtment of Justice, we had a trust buster in the 





White House eager for the plaudits of the multitude and 
who sought and found popularity in pursuing and prosecut- 


ing certain of the trusts. Under his inspiration, the {)e. 


_partment of Justice dispatched its agents, inspectors, se vet 


service men, and spies in every direction throughout thig 
broad land to ferret out evidence to convict the great |). 
ber trust. What:was the result, Mr. President? A pitis)le 
failure. No sufficient evidence was found. Then, when he 
matter came up for investigation before the ways and mi ins 
committee of the other house, certain gentlemen outsid: of 
Congress, some of them very much interested it is al! ed 
in timber holdings in Canada, for three months ex: ‘eq 
themselves to the utmost limit to prove in the hear 1g8 
before that committee that lumber was in a trust. 

Yet, Mr. President, anyone who will read that testiy ny 

I am not going to bother the senate with it—can no: re- 
sist the conclusion that a case in court never so dism illy 
failed as did this attempt to convict the manufact) ers 
of lumber of being in a trust. But, Mr. President, tore 
is one fact in the situation which can not be wiped ut, 
which proves conclusively that the lumber industry in his 
country is not controlled by a trust. It is the fact thu in 
thirty days after the panic came the price of lui.ber 
dropped from 30 to 35 percent from one end of the couutry 
to the other. 

Mr. Clapp—-What percent? 

Mr. Simmons—-About 30 or 35 percent. It is sellin. for 
30 or 35 percent less today than it was selling when the 
panic came. 

Mr. Clapp—yYou refer to the panic of 1907? 

Mr, Simmons—I refer to the panic of 1907. I say that 
since that panic 35 percent has gone out of its value, meas- 
ured by the market price in this country. 

Now, a trust that can not control prices any better than 


that is no trust at all. Has it been that way with iron 
and steel? 
Confessedly, iron and steel are controlled by a trust. 


What happened to the prices of iron and steel? While the 
prices of other things were dropping and falling, did they 
not remain as fixed as the pyramids until, in recent months, 
as a matter of business policy, the steel trust decided to 
reduce them? So it has been with the other trust controlled 
products. ‘ 


If Lumber, Then All Necessities. 


Mr. President, an appeal is made for cheaper lumber in 
the interest of cheaper homes for the farmer, the mechanic 
and the Jaboring man. If lumber is too high, I would wel- 
come anything that would reduce it to a legitimate margin 
of profit; but when you come to reducing the prices of 
articles by tariff legislation because they are necessaries, 
then I insist that you apply the same rule to every neces- 
sary of life the price of which is enhanced by your tariff. 

Lumber is a necessity in the sense that men have to have 
houses in which to live, and the people build houses chiefly 
of this material. But clothes are also necessities. The 
clothes of the people are made chiefly of cotton and of 
wool, and of course they have to have shoes made of leather. 
Each one of these articles, cotton, wool, leather, shoes, Is 
taxed in this bill at a rate ranging from 15 percent upon 
shoes up to about 60 percent upon woolen and cotton goods. 

There is no law that requires a man to live in a house, 
but in every state of this Union there is a law that requires 
both men and women to wear clothes. If the duty upon 
lumber should be reduced because it is necessary for men 
to have houses to live in, then I contend that the duty upon 
clothes should for the same reason be reduced because it Is 
necessary and it is commanded that the people shall wear 
clothes. 

I want to ask our friends from the prairie and treeless 
states, where they raise chiefly grain and stock, where they 
have great ranches feeding thousands and millions of sheep, 
when they demand that the dugy be taken off of lumber in 
order that its price may be reduced to them so that thelr 
people may have cheaper materials for building homes, !f 
they are willing to apply the same rule to wool, so that 
the people of my section and the whole country may have 
cheaper clothes? 

Mr. President, there have been times when men got along 
without either houses or clothes. There are some couutries 
in the world today, they tell me, where both men and 
women do without houses or clothes. But there never has 
been a time in the history of the world when men could do 
without something to eat. 

The chief food product of the masses is corn, wheat and 
meat. ‘hese articles are taxed by the present law aud in 
the proposed bill at an average of about 30 percent. Are 
the senators from the great corn and wheat growin: and 
stock-raising prairie and treeless states of the west and 
middle west, who are demanding that value be legislat» out 
of the lumber of the south and the Pacific coast in the 
interest of cheaper homes for their people, willing that the 
duty shall be taken off of corn, wheat and meat, that the 
people of the south and the whole country may ‘ave 
cheaper food? 


The Special Interest of the South. 


Mr. President, the south admittedly is the greatest ‘um 
ber producing section of this country. Forty-five p< cent 
of all the lumber produced in this country is manufac ured 
there. The south does not produce probably more that 


two-thirds of what it consumes in the way of corn, \ heat, 
meat and hay. Where does it get it? From these western 
states. It.gets it from the very section of country that 
is demanding that value be legislated out of our produc's 5° 
that they may buy it cheaper from Canada. We buy ‘helt 
wheat and corn and meat and hay by thousands of bu els, 
pounds and tons every year. Are they willing to reduce 
the duty on these things that our people may get ‘lem 
cheaper, or do they demand that the principle that the 
necessaries of life should be cheapened to the people shall 
apply only to the necessaries which we produce and sell 
to them and not to those which they produce and sell to us? 
Let me say to the west that the best purchaser in the 
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sol of its corn and its wheat and its meat is the man who 
lai vs in the saw mill. Those 800,000 men, who have to 
fi 3,000,000 mouths and clothe 3,000,000 backs, are the 
b purchasers that they have for their corn and their 
W t and their meat; and if they succeed in their present 
it iit upon lumber, if the Canadians shall as a result 
di the southern lumber manufacturers out of their mar- 
ki and they shall thereby secure their lumber at cheaper 
r which I do not think they will do, they will get 
tl reduction by paralyzing the purchasing power of the 
be customer they have for their wheat and their corn 
an their hay and their meat. 

Gallinger—Mr. President, I am greatly interested in 
th iscussion of this question by the senator from North 
( ina. He is following a course of thought that has 
or ‘ed to me more than once. ‘The section of country 
fr which I came has some interest in lumber as well 
as e south. New England does not raise a bushel of 
wl and produces very little meat. We purchase from 
th eat west practically all our foodstuffs. 

t be true that reducing the duty on lumber, or re- 
ng it entirely, will give to a certain section of the 
vo ‘y cheaper homes, it follows, as a matter of fact, that 
reducing the duty on the products of the farms, covering 
whit and corn and meat, will give us in New England 
chesper foodstuffs. So I think the senator is entirely 
jusitied in making the appeal he is making to those who 
are demanding free lumber—that they are standing, possibly, 
in ir light in demanding high rates of duty on their 
products when at the same time they are willing to strike 
dow the industry the senator's state is so greatly in- 
terested in and which affects very greatly some states in 
New Iingland. 

Mr. Simmons—I thank the senator very much for aiding 
me in my contention with his approval and with his very 
strong, intelligent and pertinent statement. 


Forests Conserved If Worth Conserving. 


Mr. President, the only additional reason under the sun 


that can be assigned for treating this product differently 
from the other products covered by the bill is that this 
proposed legislation is in the interest of forest conserva- 
tion There is no man who has greater sympathy than I 


lave with the movement now on foot and far advanced in 
this country in favor of conserving all our natural resources, 
especiilly our timber supply. But I can not believe that 
the way to conserve our timber supply is to make our for- 


ests not worth conserving. If you want to conserve your 
timber the way to do it is to make it more valuable. The 
government can do much in the direction of conservation, 
but in the end the greatest conservation work must be done 
by t individual owner, and his efforts both in growing 


and saving timber will increase in proportion as it becomes 
more profitable to grow and save it. 

When timber was cheap in the south we cut it ruthlessly ; 
lo get new fields we cut down forests worth twice as much 
us the land itself, and cleared away the timber by burn- 


Every summer we would set fire to the woods and burn 
away millions of dollars’ worth of magnificent timber so 
as t fford a little better grazing for a few scrubby cattle. 
We « it tor firewood; we cut it for rails; we regarded 
it of no value and destroyed it as a thing not worth pre- 
Sservir 

Ne Mr. President, that our timber has become valuable, 
that ery tree-——pine, oak, hickory, or what not—standing 
in tl orests represents so many dollars, every man in the 
south, no matter what his grade of intelligence, guards and 
prow that tree just to the same extent he would guard 
any r valuable property. 

rl is not a state, I think, in the south today that has 
not ed laws looking toward the conservation of its 
fore looking toward their protection from fires, looking 
tow he punishment of trespassers, looking toward the 
intr ion of better and more intelligent cultural methods. 
It ome about as a result of the increased value of 
timb 

The Zone of Competition. 


Tl ne of competition between the lumber of the south 
and of Canada is largely the territory lying south of 
the with New York on the east, the Ohio on the 
soutl id the Mississippi on the west. The bulk of the 
lumi) old in that seetion by the south, and practically 
all at sold by Canada, is low grade lumber. Fully 
80 | t of all the lumber now manufactured in the south 
iv io ade lumber, and 60 percent of this is sold in this 
zon ompetition, not over 10 or 12 percent being used 
at he o to speak. 

PY ally the whole of the lumber imported into this 
coun rom Canada is of the same grade—Canada sells her 
high le lumber to England. This is shown by the fact 
that price of the lumber sold here by Canada ranges 
to $20 a thousand feet; $20, I believe, being the 
: rice; the average ranging around $17. Canada sells 
her zrade jumber to England at something over $28, 
maki difference between the price of the lumber she sells 
WS ai © mother country of between $11 and $12. 

No f the great lumber consuming markets of this sec 
Uon ; turned over to Canada where will the south find a 
mark: or its low grade lumber? If it can not find a 
Marke: what will it do with that class of lumber? Is it 
Hot ol ious that the lumbermen of the south will have to do 


trom 
high, 


With j xactly what they did years ago—that is, cut only 
the bes: part of the tree and leave the balance in the woods? 

Mr. !resident, there are great lumber plants in the south ;- 
Millions of dollars are invested in them. We can not afford 
let these mills remain idle; they must be operated. If 
re cay 


not find a market for the lumber made from the 
Upper cuts of the tree, then we must supply these mills with 
the lower cuts, and that means, of course, that we will have 
to cut iwice as many trees in order to secure the necessary 
amount of timber to keep the mills going as we would have 
to cut if we should use the whole tree. 


If this should happen—and this would inevitably happen 
if the south were to lose these markets for its low grade 
lumber or if the price of lumber in these markets were to 
fall below the cost of production, and for that reason our 
lumbermen should be compelled to stop manufacturing these 
low grade cuts—for every thousand feet of lumber contrib- 
uted by Canada toward supplying our national demand for 
lumber there would be a waste of 10,000 feet of our own, 
which would otherwise be utilized. The result would be 
forest destruction and waste instead of forest conservation. 

Mr. Clapp—The senator said the south consumes 12 per- 
cent of the cheap lumber. 

Mr. Simmons—I do not think it is quite that much. I 
think I overestimated it. It is probably not over 8 or 10 
percent. 

Mr. Clapp—What proportion of the remaining 80 or 90 
percent goes abroad, if any? 

Mr. Simmons—We export some. I can not say how much. 
I am sorry I am not able right now to give the senator the 
figures. 

Market Found in Northern States. 


Mr. Bacon—-If the senator will pardon me, while I do not 
profess to have accurate statistics, I have information which 
I deem reliable, that for the two states of Georgia and 
Florida, which are the principal yellow pine producing states, 
very nearly two-thirds of the product goes to northern states. 

Mr. Simmons—'i'hat is true, I think, of North Carolina 
also. 

Mr. Bacon—Then the portion indicated by the senator 
from North Carolina is consumed at home and the remainder 
goes abroad. 

Mr. Simmons—Yes. We consume at home only about 8 or 
10 percent, and most of the balance we sell in other states. 
We ship only a small part across the water. That is what 
I meant by my statement. 

Mr. Bacon—I do not know how it is in North Carolina 
and Mississippi, which are also yellow pine bearing states, 
and in South Carolina. 

Mr. Money—If I may contribute something to this debate, 
by the permission of the senator 

Mr. Simmons—I shall be delighted to have the help of 
the senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. Money—The state of Mississippi does produce a very 
large amount of longleaf pine. 

Mr. Simmons—I know; it is one of the largest producers 
in the country. 





Exports of Yellow Pine. 

Mr. Money—lIt is one of the largest producers, I believe. 
I have no knowledge of the amount that goes north, but it 
seems to me that we are pretty well cut off from competi- 
tion because the rate from Mississippi is about $8 a thousand 
to Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago and so on. But 
from Gulfport, which is my postoffice, there are exported 
abroad about 300,000,000 feet, perhaps a little more, and 
from the port of Pascagoula, thirty miles east of my place, 
there is probably sent as much more. Of that sent from 
Gulfport, somewhere between 85 and 90 percent goes to Ar- 
gentina and Banda Oriental, and some to Bremen, some to 
Havre, and a little to Cuba. 

I do not know the proportion that goes north, but that 
which goes to Canada is a kind of lumber that they call 
“pole lumber,” because it is of a character which requires 
some rigidity, some flexibility, and great tensile strength, 
with lightness. It is something for which neither hickory, 
nor oak, nor spruce, nor white pine will answer at all, such 
as car sills, for instance, and great timbers for the building 
of iron bridges and other structures where they have to 
have tall pieces with great tensile strength and some rigidity. 

Mr. Clapp—tThe senator from Mississippi said it went to 
Canada. Did the senator mean that? 

Mr. Money—Oh, yes; I do mean it. It is a kind of lumber 
that they do not have there. They can not produce it be- 
cause they have nothing in their forests thet will make it. 
I do not know much about this matter. The senator from 
North Carolina is making such a magnificent speech on this 
subject I dislike to intrude at all. He knows a hundred 
times more than I do about it; but as to this one item, 
the class of timber we send to Canada, and some other parts 
of the world, longleaf pine, I can recall now that a good 


‘many years ago, when the Northern Pacific was in construc- 


tion, they ordered from a friend of mine six pieces of timber 
that were to be 75 feet long. I have forgotten how much 
it squared, but it was the same square all the way through. 
He charged $900 for those six pieces. The six pieces could 
not have been found elsewhere. They sent him back a check 
and asked him if he could furnish any quantity of it. They 
wanted more. 

He declined to furnish more because of the difficulty of 
felling a tree of that length and having a bed to break the 
fall. He had to prepare a bed for every tree that he cut. 
Of course he did not lose the lumber, because he sawed it 
up into other things. I am sure this is a character of 
timber which is indispensable in some business, and it can 
be procured aownere else that I know of except perhaps on 
the Pacific coast, with which I am not acquainted. 


High Prices of Exported Lumber. 

Mr. Simmons—lI will state to the senator from Minnesota 
that a part of the lumber which we produce in the south, in 
North Carolina, and I suppose in all the states of the south, 
is exported. The exports from this country to Canada, how- 
ever, if that is what he had in mind, are very small. I be- 
lieve only about $4,000,000 worth is exported from this 
country into Canada. 

I want to say to the senator that the price at which that 
jumber is invoiced shows that it is a very high grade of 
lumber. It is a kind of lumber which Canada must have in 
her railroad construction and in the other great works that 
she is now fortunately developing, and she has not got it. It 
is a well known fact that the longleaf yellow pine has a 
tensile strength that no other class of pine has. I do not 
believe the best timber on the Pacific coast compares with 


it in strength. The point I wish to make in answering the 
senator’s inquiry is that the lumber which Canada buys from 
us is lumber of a kind that she does not herself produce, 
while the kind of lumber that we buy from Canada is of a 
kind that we do produce, and she produces it at a less cost 
than we can produce it. The export prices will, I think, 
show that the lumber Canada buys from us sells at an 
average of $8 or $10 a thcusand feet more than 
that which she sells us. The grade is altogether different. 


Free Lumber and the Consumer, 

Mr. President, the most important question in connection 
with this branch of the subject is, What will be the effect 
upon the price of lumber to the consumer if the duty is 
removed or reduced? Will he get cheaper lumber with which 
to build his home? Will the appeals which have been 
made in behalf of cheaper schoolhouses, cheaper churches, 
cheaper cabins, and cheaper homes be met and answered? 

There are two facts which the evidence before the ways 
and means committee put beyond dispute. 

First. The competition between Canadian and American 
lumber is confined, as I have before endeavored to show, to 
the lower grades of lumber—what is known to the trade 
as Nos. 3 and 4, made mostly out of the upper cuts of the 
tree. 

Second. That this competition is confined within certain 
territorial limits, as I have before stated, chiefly along the 
coast of the lakes. 

I do not think it can be, or is, seriously contended that the 
reduction or removal of this duty will affect the price of 
lumber in this country in the immediate localities where it 
is produced unless as the result of overproduction and con- 
sequent congestion caused by the delimitation of our mar- 
kets; and no one, I take it, will contend that cheapening this 
or any other product by congestion is a desirable thing. 

I have here a speech delivered in another body by a dis- 
tinguished North Carolinian, strenuously advocating free 
lumber. In this speech he expresses the confident opinion 
that putting lumber on the free list will not cheapen lumber 
at all in the south. He contends that its only effect will be 
to cheapen lumber in certain sections of the middle west. 

I am willing to look beyond my state and beyond my 
section and cover in my vision the horizon of the whole 
country; but, Mr. Presidént, I want the remainder of the 
country to also take into consideration the section in which 
I live. 

Mr. Piles—I simply want to call the senator’s attention 
to the fact that the argument advanced by the gentleman 
in the other house, from whose speech the senator has been 
reading, proceeds upon this line: He was endeavoring to 
show to the people of the south that the removal of the 
duty on lumber would not injure the people of North Caro- 
lina, for instance, but that it would injure the people of 
the Pacific coast and the people of New England, who are 
also engaged in the lumber business. In other words, he 
was perfectly willing to convince the people of North Caro- 
lina or of Georgia or of those other sections of the southern 
country that they were not going to be injured, and that 
all the injury would fall upon the people of the Pacific coast 
and the other sections of country where lumber is produced 
in very large quantities. 

Mr. Simmons—He contended that the removal of this duty 
would not injure anyone in the south; that it would not 
injure those engaged in that industry, or the owners of 
timber in the south. I think he is mistaken in that conten- 
tion, but it is not to that part of his contention that I am 
now addressing myself. I am discussing only that part of 
his contention with which I agree, and that is the contention 
that the farmer, the mechanic and the laborer in the south 
who buy lumber will get no benefit from this legislation in 
the way of reduced price. 

Mr. President, I think it is undoubtedly true, as stated by 
this able advocate of free lumber from whom I have just 
read, that putting lumber on the free list will not reduce to 
the extent of a penny the price of lumber to the consumer 
in North Carolina or the south. In all that vast region 
designated as the “south,” inhabited by nearly 30,000,000 
of people, this legislation will afford no relief to the con- 
sumer of lumber; lumber for the schoolhouses, for the 
churches, and the cabin and cottage will cost the same in 
North Carolina and in the south whether the duty on 
lumber is reduced or not. It may cripple this great industry 
of that section by turning over their best markets to their 
Canadian competitors, and it may check the growth and 
prosperity of many hundreds of cities and towns and small 
communities, but the consumer of lumber, whether rich or 
poor, in this section will not get his lumber any cheaper. 

I think, Mr. President, it may be accepted as an admitted 
fact—admitted by both sides to this controversy—that the 
reduction or removal of the duty upon lumber will not affect 
the price of lumber to the consumer of lumber in any part 
of this country, except possibly in the prairie states lying 
within the area south of the lakes and which may be desig- 
nated as the middle west. It is contended that they will get 
lumber at a cheaper price if Canada is permitted unrestricted 
access to their markets. 

Now, as to the question raised by the senator from Wash- 
ington as to the effect of this reduction of duty upon the 
industry in his section and in my section, I think the owners 
of the 28,000 saw mills scattered broadcast over the south 
and the Pacific coast know better about that than I do. I 
have met many of them from the Pacific coast as well as 
the south. They are all intelilgent men; they understand 
their business. Not one of them has spoken to me upon 
the subject of this legislation except with apprehension. 
There are more than 1,400 of these mills located in my 
state, and they are owned by among the best and most in- 
telligent business men of my state. I have had some sort 
of communication, by letter or wire, with nearly all of 
them since this agitation began, and I want to state that 
not a lumberman from my state has written or wired or 
spoken to me upon this subject who did not express grave 
apprehension as to the effect of this legislation upon his 
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industry. Not only the lumbermen, but many bankers and 
merchants of the lumber section of my state and the south 
have written me, and not a single one of them has written 
asking me to vote for the removal or reduction of this duty; 
neither has any farmer or consumer of lumber, as far as J 
now recall, in that section asked me to vote for it. ° 


Consumers of the Middle West. 


Now, Mr. President, let me get to the last question I 
wish to discuss in connection with this branch of the sub- 
ject under consideration, and that is, Is it true that the 
consumers of lumber in the middle west will get lumber 
cheaper as the result of the removal or reduction of the 
duty on lumber? Now, as I stated before, Canada is only 
selling us her low grade stuff; she has a use and demand 
at home and in the mother country for all of her high 
grade lumber. The kind of lumber sbe is selling us, and 
the kind of lumber she will sell us after this bill is passed, 
is not the kind used in building houses for homes. No 
prudent farmer or mechanic or laborer will build a house 
out of this class of lumber. It decays rapidly and is, for 
that reason, unsuited for that purpose. 

Some of it is used for sheeting—‘double weatherboard- 
ing,” as we call it—in between the laths and the outer 
weatherboarding, and that is used mainly by the rich, by 
people who live in cities, generally. The home builder does 
not use it—at least, only to a limited extent. The bulk 
of the lumber now supplied us, and which will be supplied 
us, by Canada is not used in building houses and barns and 
stables, but it is used for manufacturing boxes, crates, and 
that sort of stuff. The chief beneficiary, if there should be 
a reduction of the price as a result of the removal of this 
duty or its reduction, would not, therefore, be the home 
builder or the struggling farmer, but the great, rich box 
factories that are located along the lakes. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland—If the senator will pardon me, 
I will state that from 200,000,000 to 300,000,000 feet of 
this common lumber is used for export purposes, for boxes 
in which to export the products of this country. There is 
one concern alone, I may say, which uses 200,000,000 feet 
of this lumber. It does not go into the manufacture of 
houses, but goes into the manufacture of boxes for carrying 
the manufactured products of this country. 

Mr. Simmons—lI believe the senator is a large owner of 
timber, he owns some in my state, and he is a practical 
manufacturer of lumber. I want to ask the senator to tell 
the senate whether I am not within bounds when I say that 
at least 80 percent of the timber that we sell in competi- 
tion with Canada is the low grade stock which he has just 
said is used for manufacturing boxes. 


Eighty Percent Low Grade. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland—If I wanted to be entirely accu- 
rate I would say that more than 80 percent of all the lum- 
ber manufactured in the south is low grade; in fact, in 
some sections of the south there is not 5 percent of some 
of the timber that is cut that is above what is known as 
“box grade,” and at least 80 percent or more of the lumber 
that is manufactured in the south is what is known as 
“box-grade” quality. I can say, for the benefit of the sen- 
ate, that today that lumber is barely bringing what it costs 
to manufacture it; in fact, I hardly think it is bringing 
what it costs to manufacture it. I know as a fact that in 
Norfolk about the lowest price that logs are bringing is 
$11 a thousand, and that you can buy box edge boards at 
that price today. Of course, there is other lumber that 
brings a little more—stock lumber—but so far as the box 
edge lumber is concerned it is not bringing what the log 
itself costs. 

Mr. Beveridge—According to that, the senator would be 
in favor of increasing the tariff on lumber, would he not? 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland—No, sir. 

Mr. Beveridge—Then in maintaining the present rates 
of duty? 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland—I want to say to the senator 
from Indiana that, so far as I am concerned, I am in favor 
of a proper adjustment of the tariff. I recognize the fact 
that we must have revenue; I recognize the fact that that 
revenue is to be obtained by a tariff; I recognize the fact 
that on account of the tariff there is incidental protection ; 
and, so far as I am concerned, I want the people that I 
represent and the people of the south generally to have 
their share of that incidental protection. 

Mr. Beveridge—I thought that was the senator's position. 
The senator will therefore vote—— 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland—TI am not asking for protection 
to benefit monopolies. 

Mr. Beveridge—Just incidental protection. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland—I say that if we have to have 
protection, which we must have on account of the tariff, I 
want the section that I represent to have their portion of 
it, because they pay their portion of the taxes. 

We on this side represent 30,000,000 people, who pay one- 
fourth of the taxes of this country. Taxes, I recognize, are 
an evil, but a necessary evil; and if we have to pay our 
portion of the taxes, we want our portion of the {ncidental 
yrotection. 

At this point arose a somewhat animated party dis- 

ussion as to the democratic platform and its minute 

elationship to the attitude of democratic senators. Sev- 
+ral senators on each side took part in it, during which 
Senator Simmons remarked: ‘‘I presume, if the senator 
(Mr. Burkett, of Nebraska) will let me interrupt, that 
he is very nearly as much troubled about getting that 
declaration of the republican platform with reference to 
the postal’ savings bank system acted upon as we are 
with reference to lumber.’’ Some byplay was indulged 
in regarding the origin of the plank in the democratic 
platform which demanded that lumber should be put 
upon the free list, and then Senator Simmons proceeded: 

Mr. Simmons—Mr. President, there is only one other 
matter in connection with the lumber schedule that I wish 
to bring to the attention of the senate, and that is the 
final quesion of what will be the effect of the removal or 


reduction of the duty as proposed in this bill upon the in- 
dustry itself and the communities in which it is located and 
the interests with which it is affiliated. 

The question is not, in my judgment, a question of in- 
creased or decreased cost. I do not believe, as I have tried 
to show, that the price of lumber will be materiaily affected, 
certainly not except in a comparatively small area. It is 
not a question of price, but of market. ‘The question is 
whether the American producer shall have the zone of his 
market witbin his own country enlarged or decreased. 
Whether he shall hold the markets he now has or surrender 
a part of them to the Canadian producer. That in turn is 
largely a question of transportation. 

There are three great timber supplies from which the 
people of the United States draw their timber. One of 
them is located in the south. One of them is located on 
the Pacific coast. The other is in Canada. There is a lim- 
ited supply in Minnesota and Michigan and around the 
lakes, but these are the thre great sources from which the 
people of the United States draw their lumber supply. 


Sources of Timber Supply. 

It may be said in a very real sense that each one of these 
timber regions has what I may designate as its natural 
market zone, and then along the lines which separate these 
zones there will be a neutral zone in which competition 
will be very sharp and very acute, and is very sharp and 
very acute. 

Mr. President, I maintain that anything which gives the 
lumbermen of one of these sections a material advantage 
in the cost of production or transportation of his lumber 
over his competitor in the other two sections, gives him not 
only an advantage in his own zone, but enables him to that 
extent to extend his natural zone into the zone of his com- 
petitor just to the extent that that advantage, whatever it 
is, whether it is $1 or $2 or $3, will pay the transportation 
rates upon a thousand feet of lumber. 

‘The Canadian producer of lumber has an advantage in 
the cost of production over the American producer both in 
labor and in stumpage; but he has a still greater advantage 
in the less cost of transportation. I am speaking especially 
with reference to the southern situation. I am not so famil- 
iar with the Pacific situation. The competition of our 
southern section is with the Georgian bay section of Can- 
ada; that bay is an arm of the lake which enables the 
manufacturers of lumber along its winding course to reach 
by water about a dozen of the very largest consuming cities 
in this country. 


Advantages of Canadian Producer. 

I say he has three advantages. The first of these is in 
cheaper labor. I do not contend that the difference in labor 
cost between the Georgian bay section, which I say com- 
petes with our southern lumber, and the labor cost on this 
side is very great. I do not think it is anything like so 
great as it is between the American Pacific coast and 
British Columbia ; probably not one-fifth as great as that is. 
But still it is a difference in labor cost that materially 
affects the question of competition. 

I am not disposed, Mr. President, to weary the senate or 
take up its time in trying to establish that proposition by 
the evidence in the hearing, though it is conclusive. I do 
not think I ought to have to make an argument to the 
senate to show that the labor cost of making a thousand 
feet of lumber is less in Canada than it is in the United 
States. Certainly I ought not to be required to make an 
argument to any republican. They ought all to admit that. 
If that is not true, what becomes of the arguments, the 
fervent, eloquent orations that we hear in this chamber 
when a tariff is under discussion, and upon the hustings 
during the campaign, about the cheaper cost of the neces- 
saries of life in other countries, and about the lower stand- 
ards of wages and living in other countries? 

If it be true that in Canada the necessaries of life are 
just as high as they are here, if it be true that in Canada 
wages are just as high as they are here, and the standard 
of living just as high as it is here, then the proud re 
publican boast that the wage standard and the standard of 
living is higher here than anywhere else in the world is a 
fiction and a pretense. If the standard of wage in the 
lumber camps and saw mills of Canada is as high as here, 
and the wage rates as high in this industry there as here, 
then I assume that the standard of wage in the other in- 
dustries of Canada, whether in factory or on farm, is also 
as high as here; and if that be true, pray tell me why it is 
necessary, from a republican standpoint, from your stand- 
point, for us to protect anything that is produced in Canada 
and imported to this country? It will not do to say 

Mr. Smoot—JI should like to ask the senator if he has 
any figures in his possession showing the difference between 
the cost of labor in Canada and in the United States? 

Mr. Simmons-—I confess that I have not. I have read a 
great deal of the testimony before the house committee, 
which tends to show that the difference is only 15 or prob- 
ably 20 percent. 

Mr. Smoot—The senator, then, believes there is that dif- 
ference? 

Mr. Simmons—I believe there is that difference. I say 
there is that difference, and it is a distinct advantage to 
the Canadian in this competition. 





Comparative Stumpage Values. 

Mr. President, the Canadian has also a very great advan- 
tage over the lumberman of my section of country in the 
less cost of stumpage in Canada. I am not going into that 
question. It is said that stumpage is outrageously high in 
this ccuntry. If it is not lower in Canada, it also must be 
outrageously high there. I think the evidence before the 
ways and means committee shows conclusively that stump- 
age is very materially less in Canada than it is in this 
country. 

Mr. Hale—Is not that probably the largest factor? 

Mr. Simmons—Except transportation. I think transpor- 
tation is probably a larger factor. 
Mr. Hale—That I understand; but as to the product? 








Mr. Simmons—As to the product it is decidedly the 
largest. 

Mr. Hale—-Is not that a very marked distinction? 

Mr. Simmons—lIt is a very marked distinction, I think, 
I am inclined to believe that there is a difference of $1 or 
2 a thousand. 

Mr. Smoot—lIs it not true that stumpage in Canada is »ot 
quite one-half the cost of stumpage in the United States ‘ 

Mr. Simmons—I think it is true. Stumpage in the south 
is on an average of about $3 or $3.50. But, Mr. Presid: not, 
if there was no difference in the actual cost of stumpag. in 
Canada and the United States, the difference in the me: od 
of buying and holding timber in Canada would make a if. 
ference of a doliar and a half or $2 a thousand. 

Mr. Hale—Fully that. 

Mr. Simmons—Fully that much, I am confident. 

A Canadian manufacturer of lumber buys and cuts his 
timber just as he needs it. He is not at any loss of inter st; 
he does not have to pay any taxes; he takes none of the 
risks of storms or of fire. In this country we all very ell 
know that no prudent man will invest the large sums : jat 
are necessary to establish these great lumber plants wit! out 
being secure in his supply of timber to meet the deman:! of 
supplying his mill for many, many years in the future; ind 
in order to do that it is necessary for him to invest |irge 
sums of money, in addition to the cost of his plant, in the 
purchase of timber, not to be used today nor tomorrow, sor 
this year, or next year, and probably a part of it not to be 
used in a quarter of a century. This necessarily entails a 
loss in interest, there is also a very heavy loss in taxes, and 
there is a loss in the way of fire and storm risk, and all 
that sort of thing. 


Transportation Costs. 

But, as I said a little while ago, I think the chief differ 
ence consists largely in the difference in the cost of trans 
portation. We can not get the lumber from my section of 
the country delivered at any of the points in this zone of 
competition at less than from $4 to $8 a thousand. Yet the 
Canadian, by reason of his cheap water transportation, can 
get his lumber to any of the twelve great distributing and 
copsuming cities along the lakes for an average of not over 
$2, making a difference in the cost of transportation in this 
competition in favor of the Canadian of at least $2 to $6 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that in this competition be 
tween the Canadian and the southern lumbermen there is a 
difference in all of these things—labor, stumpage, transpor 
tation--of between $2 and $6. 

Now, what has the American to offset these disadvantages? 
What has the southern manufacturer of lumber to offset this 
manifest disadvantage? Nothing, except this $2 import duty 
That does not serve him any very good purpose when lumber 
is very high, because the Canadian pays it and brings in bis 
lumber, and he does not feel it. But when the price of 
lumber is low it tends to equalize conditions. It is the only 
offset, at least, that the southern lumberman has to the 
natural and artificial advantages which Canada has over him 


Who Would Profit by Reduced Duty? 

Now, what will be the effect if you remove that duty! 
Remove that duty and the effect will be that the Canadian 
will take the amount that is thus remitted to him and de 
one of three things with it. He will either put it in bis 
pocket in the way of dividends or he will use it for the pur 
pose of giving his American customer cheaper lumber, or be 
will use it for the purpose of extending his markets in this 
country just as far into the natural market zone of his com 
petitor in the south and on the Pacific coast as that remit 
ted money, $2, will pay the transportation upon a thousand 
feet of lumber. 

Of course, if the Canadian takes a selfish view of it, be 
will either put the money in his pocket and pay it out in 
dividends to his stockholders, gif it is a corporation, or be 
will use it to extend his markets. In either case, the Amer 
ican consumers will not get cheaper lumber. In either case 
the poor farmer and the laboring man and the mechanic iD 
the middle west will get none of the benefits of cheap lumber 
that have been promised them by those who advocate the re 
moval of the duty upon lumber. 

If, however, the Canadian takes the philanthropic view of 
it and gives the American consumer the advantage of 4 
lower price of lumber, what will be the effect? The effect 
will be that while our friends in the middle west will get 
their lumber a little cheaper their southern customer will 


have his market restricted. His purchasing power will be 
restricted, and the best customer that the west has ior its 
supplies of wheat and corn and hay and meat will bv pat 


ulyzed 

Mr. President, I have detained the senate much ‘ongel 
than I expected. 

Mr. Hale—Mr. President, is it not a fact, precissly in the 
line of reasoning the senator is pursuing, that wil) our 
industries in lumber manufacturing in the east, in th outh, 
and in the west, we have all that we can do to m.intaiD 
ourselves against the present inroad of Canadian ! iber? 
The importations into this country today under the sent 
duties on lumber from Canada amount to nearly $21,0'"),000: 
affording a revenue to the government of nearly $4,(: 0,000 


in duties. Here is an attempt to take away, as the » nator 
has so well said, the only protection that his industt and 
ours in the east and those on the Pacific coast have .f the 


$2 duty, leaving us entirely at the merey of the Cavadiat 
lumbermen. 

Mr. Simmons—As I have said before, Mr. President. «nd ! 
do not think it necessary to repeat it, what the senat: says 
would be undoubtedly the result, and is the result, wi. ! the 
price of lumber is as low in this country as it is just at 
this time. Just at this time, if it were not for the «ly of 
$2, it would be utterly impossible for the lumber pr ucers 
of my section of the country to sell lumber in the arket 
that they have heretofore used for their surplus, in tl east 
and along the lakes. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the senate any 
longer. I regret very much that my remarks have been 
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proken into in the manner in which they have. I have 
spokea in behalf of a great industry in my section, the larg- 
est industry in my state. More towns and cities, more com- 
munities, more people are dependent upon this industry in 
thai state than upon any other industry. 

| »bave never known those people to be quite as much in- 
tere-ied in any public question as they are in the fate of 
this particular item in the bill, If I should say I have had 


letters and telegrams by the hundred from the people of my 
state protesting against putting lumber upon the free list, 
I would not misstate the fact. I have had no letter to the 
contrary. 

It is said that the farmers are demanding cheaper lumber 
and expecting to get it. I have had not a single letter, so 
far as I now recall, from a farmer of my state asking me to 
vote to have this duty removed or reduced. All I ask for the 


industry is fair treatment. All I ask is that it shall not 
be discriminated against. 

All I demand, Mr. President, for this industry, is that it 
shall have fair treatment. I have no right to expect that 
you will frame your bili upon different principles than those 
declared in your platform, but I have a right to demand 
that you do not discriminate against the industries of my 
section or any section of the country. 





REASONS WHY THE PRESENT DUTY ON DRESSED LUMBER SHOULD BE RETAINED. 


Able Presentation of Interests of Planing Mill Operators —Lumbermen Show Disadvantages To Be Imposed by Removal of Tariff — Costs Considered. 


‘| following is an argument immediately on be 


hal’ of the interests in Buffalo, Tonawanda and 
Ogd asburg, N. Y., that are concerned in the present 
jumicr sehedule of the lumber tariff, but is applicable 
to all markets coneerned in the importation of 
Cansdian rough lumber, there to be sorted, dressed and 


distributed: 
Por the last forty years Buffalo, Tonawanda and Ogdens- 
pure. N. Y., have been wholesale lumber distributing markets. 
In the early days lumber’came by boats from Saginaw and 
tay City, Mich.; later it came from points farther north on 
Lake Huron, including Au Sable, Alpena and Cheboygan, 


Mich. The source of supply then extended to Lake Michi- 
van, including the Green bay district, where mills were lo- 
cated at Marinette, Wis., and Menominee and Escanaba, 
Mich 

Jake Superior later became the source of large supplies 
of lumber for the eastern markets, mills being located at 


Pequaming, Baraga, Emerson, Marquette, Ashland and Du- 
luth, which still ship large quantities of lumber and will 
continue to do so for many years. 


Development of Georgian Bay Mills. 


In addition to the above sources of supply from American 
mills on the Great Lakes, large quantities of rough lumber 
are being shipped to this country from Canada, from the 
Georgian bay district, which is now sending more lumber 
to this country than any other lumber producing section 
in Canada 

After the Canadian government placed an embargo on saw 
logs, thereby prohibiting any raw material being exported to 
the United States, the lumber industry rapidly developed on 
the Canadian shores of the Great Lakes. Saw mills were 
erected at Sault Ste. Marie, Thessalon, Cutler, John Island, 
Blind River, Algoma, Spragge, Spanish River, Massey, Byng 
inlet, Parry sound, Midland, Penetanguishene, Collinwood, 
Medford, Owen Sound, Wiarton and other places in Ontario. 

This industry has been developed at the expense of the 
mills in Michigan, which for many years had been importing 
logs from Canada. The removal of the duty on dressed lum- 
ber would add still further to the growth and prosperity of 


these Canadian lake towns by causing the removal of the 
planing mills, box factories and all similar woodworking 
establishments from our American cities on the Great Lakes 
to the Canadian mill towns, all of which are directly ac- 
cessible by cheap water transportation to Buffalo, Tonawanda 
and all other distributing centers on the American side. 


Lake Freight Rates. 


lhe lake freight from Georgian bay points to Buffalo and 
fonawanda averages about $1.75 a thousand feet; from 
Lake Michigan mills the lake freight averages about $2 a 
thousend feet, while from Lake Superior points the rate is 
about $2.25 a thousand feet. A large fleet of boats is en- 


gaged! in carrying lumber from these manufacturing points 
to | great . distributing gateways of Ogdensburg, Tona- 
want ind Buffalo, N. Y.; Erie, Pa.; Cleveland and Toledo, 
Ohiv etroit, Bay City and Saginaw, Mich., and Chicago, 
Il ere the lumber is dressed and then shipped by rail 
to a oints south, east and west. 

1 boats are nearly all built in the United States and 
sail der the American flag. They purchase in the aggre- 
gat t amounts of supplies at American ports, and fur- 
nish mployment for a large number of American laborers. 


Markets Supplied by Distributing Centers. 
i he purpose of illustrating the location of the markets 


au s appended upon which is indicated the consuming 
tert ies tributary to the principal distributing lake ports. 

Di-iriet No. 1 shows the section that Buffalo and Tona- 
wan supplies with lumber. These points, by reason of their 
fay le location, are natural distributing points for the 
gre onsuming terrjtory indicated and have supplied this 
terrivory for many years. 

J ‘ically all of the lumber that comes to Buffalo and 
Ton nda is shipped in the rough and is what is known as 
“mil in’; that is, it includes the entire product of the logs 
Saw: including all lengths, sizes and grades. It is usually 
sree. or only partially seasoned. The lumber is unloaded 
fro mats to the docks and is then sorted into separate 
grades, lengths and sizes. It is carted to different piles, 
the ious lengths, sizes and grades being piled separately 
for ‘soning and for convenience in marketing. This 
handing is all performed by manual labor. 

Lunuiber is sometimes shipped from the lake distributing 
ports to small towns throughout the eastern states in the 


rough, many of the retail yards having their own small 
Planing mills, where they can dress the stock for their cus- 
tomers as it is wanted. There is some slight advantage in 
having freshly dressed lumber to offer for sale, because it is 
bright and presents a better appearance than when it has 
been carried in stock for a period of time. 

In many cases where the rate of freight is high the buyer 
can purchase lumber almost as cheaply planed as rough. In 
Such instances it is first put through the planing mills at 


‘Tonawanda and Buffalo and dressed to the many different 
patterns and types of stock required by the trade. 

District No. 2 on the appended map shows the territory 
tributary to the wholesale lumber market of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

District No. 3 shows the natural market for the lumber 
which is distributed from Saginaw, Bay City and Detroit, 
Mich, 

District No. 4 indicates the territory naturally supplied 
by the lumber yards of Chicago. 

It should be understood that all the distributing lake ports 
are competitors for business in the territory, which is com- 
mon, because of practically equal freight rates. The mills 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota can not profitably ship lumber 
by rail into the territory tributary*to the wholesale yards 
of Buffalo and Tonawanda, which receive their supplies 
of lumber from lake ports by boat. This is true, because 
‘n the first place the freight rate from Buffalo to New York 
city, for instance, is 13 cents a hundred pounds, while from 
the Minnesota mills the freight rate averages about 32 cents 
a hundred pounds, or 200 percent above the nearest whole- 
sale market. This makes it impossible for the mills of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin to compete with the prices which 
the yards of Buffalo and Tonawanda can make to the eastern 
trade. 

In the second place, it requires from three to four weeks 
to deliver a car from the Minnesota producing district to the 
New York market, as compared with not to exceed one 
week and in many cases forty-eight hours from Buffalo and 
Tonawanda. The trade greatly prefers to buy from the 
nearest and most convenient market, where the goods can 
be shipped in the quickest possible time, thus enabling 
dealers to carry much smaller stocks on hand and to quickly 
replenish them from time to time as the demands require. 

These same conditions apply to the respective territories 
supplied by the wholesale yards at other lake ports and to 
some extent to the Chicago district, although in the latter 
case the mills of Minnesota and Wisconsin compete to a 
considerable extent for the trade in the Mississippi val- 
ley. 

For many years Chicago supplied the entire territory from 
the western Ohio line to the Rocky mountains, but in later 
years the great manufacturing districts of the south, includ- 
ing the states of Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Arkan- 
sas, have taken a large portion of the territory west of the 
Mississippi river because of their ability to ship direct from 
the mills upon generally more favorable freight rates, The 
lumber from the southern mills is all dtessed at the point of 
production and is delivered direct to the retail lumber deal- 
ers without passing through wholesale distributing yards. 

The district No. 5 on map referred to shows the lumber 
producing districts of Minnesota and Wisconsin, in which 
there are a large number of saw mills which supply direct 
the trade of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
lowa and other states in the Mississippi valley. 

“Cargo” and “Rail’’ Mills. 

Vianing mills have not generally been built in connection 
with the saw mills located on the Great Lakes. Because of 
cheap water transportation lumber can be transported to 
Buffalo and Tonawanda and other lumber distributing cen- 
ters by boat, placing it that much nearer to the large con- 
suming districts of the east, the freight being assessed upon 
the thousand feet and not on the weight of the lumber, as 
is the case in rail shipments. This enables the wholesalers 
to buy their stocks of lumber in the rough and dress lumber 
to meet the requirements of the consuming trade. The lake, 
or “cargo,” mills never ship lumber by rail, as they are not 
equipped properly for doing so, being built so that they 
can ship their product by vessel exclusively. 

The saw mills located in interior Wisconsin and Minnesota 
generally have planing mills in connection, which are built to 
supply the trade of the prairie states direct. These mills are 
equipped to take care of the “car trade’’ exclusively. 
Importance of the Industry at Buffalo and Tonawanda. 

In Buffalo and Tonawanda there are located approximately 
fifty firms engaged in the wholesale lumber business, planing 
mill and box manufacturing business, representing an aggre- 
gate capital invested in buildings and machinery alone of 
$3,000,000 and carrying in stock approximately 250,000,000 
feet of lumber throughout the entire year, which represents 
an additional investment of about $6,000,000. 

In addition to the stocks carried on hand vast quantities 
of lumber are being received and distributed continuously, 
which increases the amount of capital employed. 

In Buffalo and Tonawanda there are actively employed 
about 10,000 men engaged in lumber yards, planing mills, 
box factories and kindred plants, receiving an average wage 
scale conservatively estimated at $2 a day, or about $20,000 
a day paid out for labor alone, not to speak of the large 
amount of money paid to the boats bringing in the lumber 
and paid out for supplies by the boats, all of which main- 
tains a considerable proportion of the population. 

These conditions exist also at Cleveland, Detroit and other 
wholesale markets. In Chicago the ,investment in lumber 
yards and accessories is very large, as for many years Chi- 
cago has been the largest lumber distributing point in the 
world. 


Results if Duty Is Removed. - 

If, as has been suggested in the senate, the duty on dressed 
lumber should be eliminated, allowing it to come into this 
country at the same rate as rough lumber, it would abso- 
lutely destroy the immense wholesale distributing lumber in- 
dustries described and would transfer to Canada a very 
large portion of the business now being handled at the vari- 
ous wholesale lumber market on the Great Lakes, thus prac- 
tically confiscating the large amount of money now invested 
in plants on this side and throwing out of employment 
thousands of men who are now engaged in handling lumber 
at all Great Lakes ports. 

The present differentials on dressed lumber, in addition to 


the Dingley rate of $2 a thousand on rough lumber, are as 
follows : 


Thousand 
; : eet. 
oe MG MN ds 9 ics cee bedi cee dadiudesectd $0.50 
go Se a eeeeereteaine -00 
If planed two sides, tongued and GUOSTEE cc eevee 1.50 


Compare this with the duty imposed by Canada on dressed 
lumber of 25 percent ad valorem. On lumber worth $25 a 
thousand the duty is $6.25 a thousand feet. This duty is 
levied by Canada for the express purpose of retaining the 
planing mill industry for the benefit of her own citizens. 

All other countries, including Germany, France and Bel- 
gium, have prohibitory duties on dressed lumber for the same 
purpose. 

Comparative Costs. 

The great advantage that the Canadian markets would 
have over Buffalo and Tonawanda in supplying the immense 
consuming trade of New York, Pennsylvania and the New 
England states would be as follows: 

Thousand 

Rate of freight by water from Georgian bay points 

to Buffalo and Tonawanda...... f coccce : Ly eoee 

Marine insurance on lumber en route..... ° 

Duty on rough lumber (proposed rate)........... 1.00 

Cost of handling at Buffalo and Tonawanda, un- 

loading from boats, sorting on docks to sizes, 
lengths and grades, carting to piles, piling for 

; drying, loading on cars, rent, insurance, taxes... 2.00 

Cost ot planing or dressing at these points........ 1.00 

Freight on basis of flooring, weight 1,800 pounds a 

thousand, 13 cents a hundred pounds railroad 
freight from Buffalo and Tonawanda to central 





COREE FD ov i0casinncdavdeevenesdinee 2.34 
ME AG hss Sk pewensehensssoondueeshebsbhes $8.34 


A removal of the duty on dressed lumber would be fol- 
lowed by the Canadian lumber manufacturers building and 
equipping planing mills at points where their present saw 
mills are located in order to ship direct from Canada to our 
customers in the territory above referred to, thus eliminating 
our wholesale markets entirely and destroying Buffalo and 
Tonawanda as well as other large markets on the Great 
Lakes as wholesale lumber distributing centers. 

The cost under the proposed elimination of the differentials 
on dressed lumber, allowing $1 a thousand duty, whether 
rough or dtessed, of delivering lumber from the Georgian 
bay district to New York city, would be as follows: 

Average cost of dressing lumber at planing mills 





located at saw mill points in Canada......... -$ .75 
PRO OOSE Gly GO DORs 6s oc cabs ccccsiosecece - 1.00 
Average freight rate to consuming territory, 21% 

cents a hundred pounds on 1,800 pounds....... 3.87 

WE GONE ks kn kd edb 00s ans sacensededne ++ $5.62 
Advantage of Georgian bay manufacturers over 
Buffalo and Tonawanda dealers............... $2.72 


Advantages of the Ottawa District. 

If shipments were made from what is known as the Ottawa 
district, which is one of the largest lumber producing dis- 
tricts in Canada, the advantage would be still greater on 
account of lower freight rates to our markets. Where the 
freight rate from Georgian bay points to New York city, for 
instance, is 2144 cents a hundred pounds, the rate from the 
Ottawa district is 12 cents a hundred pounds; therefore the 
freight charges from the Ottawa mills would be $2.16 a 
thousand, instead of $3.87 from Georgian bay, giving the 
Canadians a still further advantage of $1.71 a thousand, 
or a total advantage of $4.43 a thousand which the Ottawa 
district mills would have over the Buffalo and Tonawanda 
wholesalers. 

Dressed Lumber Ships for Less Than Rough. 

On any rate of freight from 15 cents a hundred pounds 
and over, a saving of 700 pounds in weight on the average 
dressed lumber, as compared with the weight of rough lum- 
ber, the difference amounts to $1.05 a thousand feet, a 
material saving in freight, thus enabling the Canadian op- 
erator to more than pay for cost of the dressing. On a 20 
cent rate of freight the saving would amount to $1.40 a 
thousand, while the cost of dressing would be about 75 cents 
a thousand. This difference increases as the rate of freight 
advances, leaving the Canadian operator a substantial profit 
over and above the cost of dressing. 

This would give the Canadian saw mill men an oppor- 
tunity of furnishing the retail dealers dressed lumber at & 
lesser cost than they could furnish it for in the rough, which 
would not only render useless the planing mills of Buffale 
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and Tonawanda but practically eliminate them all through 
New York and the New England states. 


Other Advantages of the Canadian Manufacturer. 


The Canadian manufacturers have still another decided 
advantage, because at a majority of saw mill points the 
government votes them a subsidy in the form of free taxes 
for from fifteen to twenty-five years in order to encourage 
the industry and furnish employment to Canadian labors 
At Buffalo and Tonawanda—in fact, at all American lake 
ports—the lumber industry is obliged to pay its full pro- 
portion of taxes not alone on personal property but also on 
its raw material when carried in stock on hand, ranging on 
a fair cash valuation of from 2 percent to 4 percent. 

Further, owing to the general lesser cost of farm products, 
supplies and living expenses, Canadian labor receives from 
5 to 10 percent less wages; therefore it costs somewhat less 
to dress lumber in Canada than in this country. Canadian 
saw mills are principally located in very small towns, where 
land has a very nominal value and where houses are built 
from the very cheapest materials and where expenses of op- 
eration are correspondingly light. 

In the large American cities ground is very much higher 
in price, rents are much greater and the general cost of 
living is very much higher. Necessarily our employees must 
receive sufficient wages to enable them to exist under our 
somewhat higher standard of living. 


The ‘‘Rainy Lake District.’’ 

The nearest lumber producing points from which lumber 
can be shipped from Canada to the states of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Iowa is from the “Rainy Lake 
district,” which has a freight rate of 22 cents a hundred 
pounds to the Minnesota Transfer, from which point all 


freight rates south and west are based. On lumber tongued 
and grooved to flooring there is a saving of 700 pounds a 
thousand feet as compared with the weight of the stock in 
the rough. On a 22-cent rate the difference in transporta- 
tion charges is $1.54 a thousand, which would enable the 
Canadian manufacturer to dress the lumber and deliver it at 
a lesser price than he could furnish the rough lumber for. 

The argument for retaining the duty on dressed lumber is 
not merely local to the distributing markets of the Great 
Lakes but it is national, for there are large distributing 
wholesale yards in all the principal cities of the United 
States, and the application of the arguments above made 
would be the same at all places’ for wood of the same 
species. The saving in freight charges because of the re- 
duced weight of dressed lumber amounts tg a very material 
difference. 

Fully 90 percent of the cost of dressing lumber in this 
country is paid to American workingmen. If this work 
should be transferred to Canada it would mean an invest- 
ment of many millions of dollars in Canadian machinery and 
equipment, for under the present prohibitive duties imposed 
by Canada the machinery for planing mills and saw mills 
would not be purchased in this country but would be manu- 
factured by Canadian machinery manufacturers and by Ca- 
nadian labor. 


Cost of Dressing Depends Upon Work Performed. 

The statement has been made that it costs no more to 
dress lumber on two sides or four sides than on one side. 
This is absolutely erroneous, as borne out by the experience 
of all planing mills in this country and as will be easily 
provable by any person’ who investigates the methods of 
operation. The cost of dressing lumber a thousand feet de- 
pends altogether upon the character of the material being 


fed to the machines and the pattern to which it is beiny 
dressed. When lumber is being surfaced on more than one 
fide the speed of the machine is materially reduced, an 
for any complicated patterns, like ceiling, partition, dro» 
siding etc., the cost iS very much greater than to simp!y 
dress lumber on one side—not only because of the reduc 
capacity of the machinery but because of the time consum:.| 
in changing the knives and cutter heads and in filing a: 
setting the same. The element of power also enters in 
the operation of a planing mill to a large extent. In ri 
ning narrow lumber, like boards 4 inches and 6 inches wi 
of which a large amount is dressed, the cost is increas 
proportionately, because the, capacity of the machine is 
duced. 

The elimination of the differentials which have long b« 
established on dressed lumber would be a calamity to 1 
wholesale lumber business of this country, directly affecti 
thousands of empioyees and millions of invested capital, a 
would give to the Canadian manufacturer a decided adv: 
tage in the markets of the United States. 


Georce B. MONTGOMERY, 
Montgomery Bros Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
CHARLES HILL, 
Northern Lbr. Co., North Tonawanda and New York, N. Y.; 
W. EB. Priescu, 
Haines & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
JOHN McLEop, 
The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
A. J. Brapy, 
Brady Bros., North Tonawanda, N, Y.; 
JAMES D. MCLAUREN, 
Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes, Ogdensburg, N. Y 
Committee Representing Board of Trade and Lumber Wh: 
salers of Buffalo, Tonawanda and Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





CORRESPONDENCE SHOWING NECESSITY FOR TARIFF ON ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


Amalgamated Woodworkers Protest—Southern Pine Producers Define Their Position—Northern Operators in Line. 


The Amalgamated Woodworkers’ National Union of 
America protests most earnestly against any reduction 
of the tariff on dressed lumber in the following 
language: 

AMALGAMATED WOODWORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
Cuicago, May 5, 1909. 

Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger, Washington, D. C.—Dear Sir: 
On reading the Chicago papers I am very much surprised 
to note the agitation and discussion in Washington by some 
republican senators advising and arguing for the taking 
off that portion of the duty on lumber which is assessed 
on account of it being dressed or worked. 

Representing, as I do, as secretary of the Amalgamated 
Woodworkers’ Association of the United States, having 7,000 
employees, all of whom are employed in the planing mills 
and obtain their livelihood through lumber being dressed in 
this country, I most earnestly protest against any reduction 
of the tariff on dressed lumber. : . 

During the past ten years, in meeting the various lumber- 
men, planing mill men, sash and door factories, and others 
who employ our members, in discussing the question of ad- 
vance in wages and betterment of our conditions, I have be- 
come reasonably conversant with the cost of dressing lumber 
in this country, and the proportion of cash paid out to labor, 
to the members of our organization, of the actual amount 
these firms obtain for dressing stock. Compared with the 
present schedule of duty on dressed lumber I am reasonably 
conservative in stating that 90 percent of the extra tariff, 
as shown in the schedule in the duty on dressed lumber, is 
for actual cash paid out for labor, not over 10 percent be- 
ing retained by the owners of the planing mills for their 
gross margin, out of which should come a reasonable pro- 
portion each year for depreciation of their plant, for keep- 
ing up of repairs etc., leaving them but a small percentage 
of the actual amount obtained for dressing as a net profit, 
almost the entire amount being for labor. 

Further, the present high cost of living, which you, as 
well as everyone, must thoroughly appreciate, brought about 
by the high cost of all kinds of articles we must eat; for 
instance, take the cost today of flour, meats, all kinds of 
provisions, the entire production of the farmer, you can 
appreciate how impossible it is for us to consider taking any 
lower wages. In fact, at the present time many of the 
mills at which our members are employed for some time 
have not been running full time, working only six or seven 
hours a day, and in some cases not every day in the week; 
in many instances during this winter running only half 
time, thus netting us a very small sum of wages a week, not 
sufficient to live upon in a reasonable way. 

On the 1st of last January, when a number of our con- 
tracts had expired and in bringing up the question of new 
contracts for our employees for the year, after a thorough 
discussion of conditions, the employers showed us they could 
not possibly make us any further advances under present 
conditions. We are thoroughly familiar with the fact that 
if the extra duty which is added for dressed lumber is taken 
off, as practically all of the lumber shipped in here from 
Canada comes in the rough, allowing it to come in here 
dressed would necessarily take from our members just that 
amount of work; if the tariff on dressed lumber is retained 
the lumber will continue to come here in the rough, giving 
i the members of our association the work of dressing it 

ere, 

Owing to the fact that in most cases the cost of living 
and cost of supplies is much less in Canada than in this 
country, also that the planing mills in Canada are located 
largely in small towns, where the cost of house rent would 
be materially less than it is in the large cities of the United 
States, like Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo 
and North Tonawanda, where at least 80 percent of the 
planing mills are located at which Canadian lumber is 
dressed when shipped into this country, naturally Canada 
can dress lumber for some less cost than in this country; and 
in addition to that, in shipping lumber by cars from Canada 
she would get a great advantage, for the reason that by 
dressing lumber the weight is materially reduced. For in- 
stance, on a 6-inch strip in the rough would —_ 2,500 
pounds a thousand feet; if worked to flooring, would weigh 
not to exceed 1,700 pounds a thousand feet, or a saving of 
800 pounds a thousand feet. Take as a reasonable basis a 
freight rate of 15 cents a hundredweight from Canadian 
manufacturing points to Chicago, Detroit or Buffalo, the 
Canadian operator would save in the weight of the lumber, 
as lumber is shipped by weight, 800 pounds, at 15 cents, or 
$1.20 a thousand feet, in addition to the present extra duty 
he is obliged to pay on dressed lumber, making a material 
extra profit for the Canadian operator and taking away from 
our men a means of livelihood, transferring entirely to 
Canada all of this work which is now being done in this 
country, throwing thousands of our men out of employment ; 
further, practically making useless and of no value the im- 
mense amount of money invested in planing mills in all the 
large cities of the United States. In Chicago there are some 


thirty planing mills; in Milwaukee, about ten; in Detroit, 
about fifteen; in Cleveland, about fifteen; in Buffalo and 
Tonawanda, about thirty. Considering the above, you must 
appreciate how unjust it would be to the members of our 
association and wwe fail to see any reason why any such 
proposition can be advocated. We most earnestly enter our 
protest against any such action and feel, after a reasonable 
investigation of the facts, that in place of advocating any 
such move you will be glad to enter a strong, earnest protest 
against it. Respectfully submitted, 
AMALGAMATED WOODWORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMERICA, 


Per JOHN G. MBILER. 





Facts Which Show That the Tariff on Lumber Is for 
Government Revenue Only. 
ATLANTA, GA., April 23, 1909. 
Senator A. 8. Clay, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: have read a copy of Mr. J. E. Defebaugh’s 
letter to you and beg to say that I indorse every fact it 
contaius and will add this further fact: The mills he has 
reports from ship to New England a small part of their 
output, while the mills that do not report to the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association ship through the Georgia 
and Florida ports fully 75 percent of their output to New 
England. This is true in my case. I do not report to this 
association and fully 75 percent of our lumber went through 
srunswick and Savangrah to the east. 

Another fact: There is not a single mill in southern 
Georgia that cuts anything but timber already boxed for 
turpentine which, if not cut for lumber, is liable to burn, 
die and rot and absolutely go to ruin and waste, hence to 
conserve what is now left in southern Georgia, the sooner it 
is cut into lumber the better. 

I am credited among the Georgia saw mill men as having 
secured for my lumber the topnotch prices. I append here- 
with the actual figures received by me for our entire output 
during the last six years: 

This is the gross price, rough lumber, f. 0. b. cars at mill: 


1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 
9 $9.0 


PEICO: cient $9.37 4 $10.82 $16.34 $14.72 $11.87 
COBE oc cece 7.86 8.43 8.79 9.83 10.35 9.31 
Serr $1.51 $0.61 $2.03 $6.51 $4.37 $2.56 


Output—1903, 45,000,000; 1904, 39,000,000; 1905, 31,- 
000,000; 1906, 30,000,000; 1907, 30,000,000; 1908, 
19,000,000. 

In above cost we include $2 for stumpage or price for 
oan ig and not one cent for depreciation of plant or equip- 
ment. 

If you take off half or all the tariff on lumber, there is 
no possible chance for a citizen of Georgia buying lumber 
for one cent less by reason of the reduced tariff, as the 
Canadian lumber freight cost to Georgia is as much or more 
than our selling price. While the tariff rate aids the Georgia 
millmen in selling in New England as a partial offset to the 
freight charges we pay to deliver our lumber in competition 
with Canadian lumber, the present tariff of $2 a thousand is 
not over 7 percent of the retail price of lumber in New Eng- 
land. Surely this is only a tariff for revenue. 

M. F. Amorous, President, 
Union-Pinopolis Saw Mills. 





Removal of Tariff Would Work Irreparable Injury. 


NorFOLE, VA., March 24, 1909. 
oa. Se W. Daniel, United States Senate, Woeshington, 

Dear Sir: The ways and means committee has made its 
report to the house, showing changes recommended in the 
Dingley tariff law. The er duty of $2 a thousand 
feet on rough lumber will be reduced 50 percent if the 
Payne bill, as submitted, becomes the new tariff. 

As a manufacturer of North Carolina and yellow pine, 
with increasing scarcity of timber, the flooding of this 
country with the timber products of foreign countries will 
make it impossible for us to continue to manufacture the 
lower grades of lumber as, figuring the cost, there would be 
a direct loss to the millman on every thousand feet of lower 
grade lumber sawn. Hence the trees we are now cutting up 
getting every possible foot of timber or lumber out of, w i 
be cut in future leaving the tops and parts making lower 
grade stock to rot on the ground, and thereby devastating 
our forests faster than they are now being cut. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance that this tariff 
feature be settled right, and I want to urge upon you the 
irreparable injury and loss this section of country will 
sustain should the tariff be removed, and to ask your earnest 
efforts in protesting against the change contemplated. 

The present stagnation in lumber and kindred industries 
is bound to continue until the tariff question is settled, and 
this should be settled promptly, and settled right. 

W. W. RoBeRTSON. 


The Interest of Labor and Agriculture. 


WARREN, ARK., April 7, 1909 
Hlon. James P. Clarke, United States Senate, Washington, 
-_ 

We notice that a great many republican leaders in the 
house who have always stood for a high duty on lumber 
until the lumber was practically exhausted in their states 
are new using every effort they possibly can to have lumber 
placed on the free list. 

The lumber industry, as explained to you before, has 
expended a great deal of money in your state and is employ- 
ing a very large number of men at good wages. 

lor the last eighteen months we have been passing through 
a very severe depression, and are at the present time selling 
lumber at practically cost. 

If this $2 duty is removed from lumber it will do two 
things: First, reduce wages, and, second, force us to run 


our mill on short time, thus giving our labor less money 
and less work. 
This means that we will buy considerably less feed, flour 


and pork, which are raised by the farmers, and work con- 
siderable hardship here. 

For your information will say that last year our purchase 
of hay, feed, flour and other products which are raised 
entirely by the farmers was approximately $50,000, and, 
of course, operating on reduced time would mean that much 
less money would find its way into the pockets of the 
American farmer and that much more would find its way 
into the pockets of the Canadian farmer. 

I have been figuring our cost sheet very carefully and 
find that for every thousand feet of lumber we manufacture 
we pay in labor practically $5, and approximately $2.50 a 
thousand goes to the purchase of commodities in which the 
farmer is directly interested. 

I can not conceive why it should be desired to take this 
$7.50 a thousand from the pockets of our laborers and 
farmers and transfer it to Canada and, especially, or why 
it is not considered an injustice that our product should now 
be subjected to the free list because the forests of the north 
are practically exhausted. You will note that the records 
show that the north was always strong for tariff on lumber 
when they had any to be made. 

SouTHRRN LUMBER COMPANY, 
N. H. Clapp, jr. 


Would Ruin Market for Low Grade American Lumber. 


CuHIcaGco, March 23, 1900 

To our Representatives in Congress: The condition of the 
lumber business today is Worse than it has been within my 
recollection. It was to be expected that during the pendency 
of the bill buyers would hold off and the purchasers would 
be at their mercy; it is clear that during this period all 
lumber manufacturers will be heavily burdened, and it secims 
clear that a batch of failures will be the result. This is bad 
enough, but must be endured as a temporary condition 
growing out of the inevitable discussion of the question of 
tariff! reform. If, however, the Payne bill should be adopted 
so far as lumber is concerned, the temporary condition i!! 
then become substantially permanent. 

I suppose you are accustomed to discount the cries of 
pain which arise in the different industries in connecti ou 
with proposed changes in the tariff, but I do not overst:‘e 
a proposition for the sake of producing a somewhat lk 
effect. As I see it, if the proposed modification of the d 
on rough lumber is effected the result will be the ruin 
the market for the lower grades of American lumber, ‘ 
the serious loss of the millmen, together’ with that other « 
sequence—only the best of the trees will be taken and © 
the best of the logs will be made into lumber. This invo 
a vast waste of material. If the legislators could but 
convinced that these propositions are correct, the prop: 
change could be withdrawn. The only suggestion I m: 
therefore, is that before this question is decided the fi 
be fully investigated and determined. 





a — 


. M. CARPENTER, | 
Vice President Walworth & Neville Manufacturing ‘ 
pany. 





Proposed Reduction Absurd. 


TOWNSEND, TPNN., March 23, 190! 
Hon. R. L. Taylor, United States Senate, Washington, D. 

Dear Sir: As the entire country seems to be grea 
agitated over the revision of the Dingley tariff law, and “Ss 
the proposed revision will come in various forms before 1!'¢ 
honorable body of: which you are a member, I take | 
liberty to beg your indulgence with regard to my person’! 
views with reference to this matter. 

Of course, it is needless to call your attention to the fa 
that the proposed:revision is no protection whatever, 4) 
as to whether protection is needed by the lumber manu!” 
turers of the United States, is, to say the least, a debatal.° 
question. Yet I am firmly convinced, however, that inasmuc' 
as the natton greatly needs revenue, that there is perhaps 
no better place to raise a certain amount of revenue than 4 
proper import duty on lumber. 


May 15, 
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"| proposed reduction or revision is absurd on its face, 


peca se it requires the payment of the same duty on lumber 
wol $10 a thousand as it does on lumber worth $100. 
This, as you will see, is ridiculous as well as absurd; it 
neiti cr produces revenue nor affords protection. 


\ duty that will not affect the consumer and dealer of 
this .ountry and raise a fair revenue ought to be in a sense 
an .d valorem duty, and I would suggest $2 a thousand 
feet on lumber with a selling value up to but not eee 
s30 ° thousand, and for lumber selling for from $30 to $4 
a ti usand, $3; and from $40 to $50 a thousand, $4; and 


for | lumber selling for $50 a thousand and more, $5 a 
thov ond feet. ‘These prices f. 0. b. cars within the states, 
dut) paid, and either in the —— or dressed. 

\\ ole the high grade stock will very greatly increase the 
rev e it will in no sense become burdensome to the con- 
sun in this country, because of the fact that manufac- 
wri concerns sell high grade lumber at a price varying 
mor than $5 a thousand feet. It is not unusual for some 
buy concerns in this country to pay one manufacturer 
from &5 to $10 a thousand more than another, for prac- 
tica the same lumber, and certainly the same grade of 
lum This may seem, on first thought, strange to you, 
put is a fact which I can readily demonstrate to the 
sati.‘action of any unprejudiced mind. 

M. position with reference to this matter may appear to 
you oo radical, but I trust you will give this question the 
attev(ion it deserves, and furthermore I am satisfied that 
your advoeacy along these lines will be entirely satisfactory 
to practically your entire constituency. 


W. B. TOWNSEND. 


WHERE THE BURDEN WOULD FALL HEAVIEST. 


L.vcerpt from the speech of Hon. John W. Langley, of 
Kentucky, in the House of Representatives, Friday, April 
Y 1909. | 

lf ihe gentleman from New York (Mr. Payne) is correct 





in | contention that it weuld not reduce the wages of 
labor in the lumber industry, it must be for the reason 
that the lowering of the duty will not increase importations, 


because, according to the unerring law of —— and de- 
mand every importation which competes wit our own 
products, in which labor is employed, decreases just to that 


extent the demand for our own labor. If this reduction 
would not increase importations, then the only effect it 
could have would be to reduce by 50 percent the revenues de- 
rived from lumber importations. This would mean a sacrifice 
of nearly $1,000,000 of revenue annually, which can hardly 


be defended in view of the present financial needs of the 
government. © 

The gentleman from New York complains about the 
monopoly of stumpage by men who have acquired large 
holdings for investment purposes, and he says they are the 
ones who are urging the retention of the duty on lumber. 
The gentleman is simply mistaken about that. If that 
were the situation my position on this subject would be 


different. I am willing to concede, of course, that men who 
have these large holdings are in favor not only of main- 
taining the present price of lumber, but of seeing it in- 
creased; that is human nature. But that class of holders 
form, as has already been shown in this debate, a small 
percentage of the owners of timber. My friend from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Fordney), in his admirable speech the other day, 
stated that he owns considerable standing timber himself, 
and frankly asserted, in his earnest and eloquent way, that 
he intended to hold it until he got his price for it. The 
other large holders of timber can do the same thing. 

But where the burden of this reduction would fall most 
heavily would be upon that class of people who form, by all 
odds, the most numerous class of timber owners—the small 
holders—whose means are so limited that they can not hold 
their timber until they can get a high price for it. Not only 
that, but the hundreds of thousands of wage earners in the 
lumber industry will be affected, and they, too, as a rule, 
belong to that class of people who are least able to bear the 
burden of a reduction in the price of their product, and 
therefore of their wages. And it is in behalf of these 
classes that we are appealing to you not to deviate on this 
item from the republican standard of protection which we 
have advocated for so many years. 





MICHIGAN LUMBERMAN’S VIEWS ON THE 
TARIFF. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 26.—John W. Blodgett 
returned a few days ago from Washington, where he has 
been for several days watching the action on the tariff 
bill. Regarding the tariff on lumber he says: 

It is my judgement that the duty will be not lower than 
$1 on rough lumber and there is a possibility that the duty 
may be restored to the Dingley rate. Revenue is an im- 
portant factor. The government needs more money. The 
revenue on lumber under the Dingley law is steadily increas- 
ing. In 1907 this tariff yielded the government about 
$3,000,000. There is a strong argument in behalf of a 
tariff the receipts from which are increasing. 

Additional revenue is needed and if the tariff does not 
produce it a resort must be had to stamp tax, tax on in- 
comes, on inheritance, or other expedients. Whatever is 
done in this direction is certain to be unpopular. A purely 
revenue tax never will be liked by the people, as is shown 
by the protest on the proposed duty on coffee and tea. 

The finance committee of the senate, on which Senator 
Burrows stands second, has been holding daily sessions from 
10 a. m. to 11 p. m., and some of the leading members of 
the committee have clerks who are kept busy receiving and 
receipting for telegrams. I took dinner with Senator Bur- 
rows one evening and he received seventeen telegrams while 
we were at table. 

Senator William Alden Smith is still receiving congratula- 
tions on the speech he made in executive session on the 


Canadian tariff. One of the senators told me it was one of 
the strongest speeches ever heard in the senate. 





SAGINAW VALLEY LUMBERMEN PROTEST 
AGAINST ANY CHANGE IN DRESSED 
LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, MICH., May 11.—The Sag- 
inaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meet- 
ing last week and unanimously adopted a resolution pro- 
testing against any change whatever in the tariff rate 
in the Payne bill as passed by the house and reported 
out by the senate finance committee. The resolution was 
forwarded to both Michigan senators, with the earnest 
request that they use their good offices in preventing any 
reduction in the dressed lumber schedule. E. B. Foss 
says a reduction in the schedule would annihilate the 
dressed lumber industry at Bay City, Saginaw and all 
lake ports, which obtain large supplies of lumber from 
Ontario. There are several hundred woodworking indus- 
tries on the border states in which Canadian lumber is 
worked up, and to reduce the duty is to transfer the in- 
dustry to Canada. 

Congressman George A. Loud, who has returned from 
Panama to his home at Au Sable and leaves this week 
for Washington, is bitterly opposed to changing the 
Dingley rates in the lumber schedule. He said: 

I do not view the subject from the standpoint of necessary 
protection at all. To me it is simply a subject of national 
economics or the application of common horse sense to the 
tariff question. Surely in business we would not relieve our 
competitors in business of any adverse conditions when it 
would do us no good whatever, and so I can not discover 
why we should relieve the Canadian lumbermen from the 
payment of all or part of $3,000,000 which they are now 
contributing to the maintenance of the government of the 
United States, when in so relieving them we get no benefit 
ourselves whatever; that is in taking off the tariff which 
Canada is now paying and not reducing the price of lumber 
a single penny to American consumers, I think, would be 
nonsensical, 

Mr. Loud thinks so long as Canada is paying the duty 
and not complaining about it, there is no occasion what- 
ever for our making any change. But it is Americans 
lumbering in Canada who want the tariff lowered on 
rough lumber. 





LEARNING AND ABILITY DEVOTED TO LOYAL PUBLIC SERVICE. — (See Front Page.) 


. M, 
was born on the farm in Jones county where he now 
lives, January 20, 1854. He was graduated from Trinity 
College, that state, in 1873; studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1875. He located at Newbern and 
soon thereafter formed a partnership with Clement 
Manly, under the firm name of Simmons & Manly. This 


Simmons, senior senator from North Carolina, 


firm soon aequired a large and lucrative practice, prob- 
ably the largest in that section of the state; Mr. Sim- 
mons being recognized as one of the ablest members of 


the har in a state noted for the ability and learning of 
its legal profession. 

In I1SS6 Mr. Simmons was nominated for congress by 
the demoerats of the second district, and, on account 


plit in the republican party of the district, was 


elected to the fiftieth congress. His district had a large 
negro, and eonsequently republican, majority; in fact, 
the demoeratie legislators conceded the district to the 
repul!icans and put as many negro counties into it as 
possi!!e when the congressional districts were arranged. 
It was the famous ‘‘ Black District’’ of North Carolina. 
The s-publieans united in the presidential year of 1888 
and ‘lr. Simmons was defeated for reélection. During 
his term in the house he was very successful in secur- 
ing ©) propriations for his district, among them large 
appr;riations for river and harbor improvements and 
for |» ereetion of a handsome federal building in New- 
bern, whieh is oceupied by the customs service, the fed- 
eral « urts and the postofiice. 

Air his retirement from congress, Mr. Simmons re- 
sum. the praetice of the law. In 1892 he was elected 
chairs.an of the democratic state executive committee, 
and, »otwithstanding a populist defection of 45,000 
vote’ !rom the demoeracy, led his party to victory by 
a ploality of over 30,000. President Cleveland ap 
pou him collector of internal ‘revenue for the dis- 
tric mprising the eastern half of North Carolina, 
and served as such during the last democratic ad- 
min vation. Upon his appointment as collector he 
Tesi’ «| as chairman of the democratic state committee. 

Ti republieans and populists effected a fusion in the 


State snd congressional election of 1894 and the coalition 
carris! the state, electing all state officers voted for, all 
the igressmen from the state; save one, and three- 
four'!\s of each branch of the legislature. This victory 
Was i peated and accentuated in 1896, when the republi- 
cans «nd populists elected all of the state officers by 
majorities of over 40,000. It seemed that fusion con- 
trol of the state was to be permanent, and evil days fell 
Upon her, Hordes of negroes were either elected or ap- 
Pointed to office; property rights were disregarded; 
Capital became frightened and industrial development 
Ceased; murder and worse crimes and lawlessness be- 
came rampant throughout the state. Conditions were 


intolerable and the white men of North Carolina, al- 
though the way looked dark and almost hopeless when 
the 40,000 fusion majority of 1896 was considered,:re- 
solved they must cease. 

In this dark hour the democratic state committee 
met to prepare for the campaign of 1898. Mr. Simmons 
was elected chairman and his plan of campaign was 
adopted. The white manhood of the state, almost irre- 
spective of former political affiliations, was brought into 
harmeny with the policy of the committee, and after a 
most brilliant campaign, the democratic candidates were 
elected by nearly 20,000 majority and the legislature 
was almost three-fourths democratic in each house. 

Immediately after the election, Mr. Simmons began 
the agitation for an amendment to the constitution of 
the state by which most of the ignorant negroes could 
be disfranchised and negro race rule forever thereafter 
made impossible in any of the counties of his state. 
Under his leadership the legislature submitted such an 
amendment to the people for ratification, and it was 
ratified in August, 1900, by over 50,000 majority. In 
the campaign for its ratification and in the campaigns 
of 1900, 1902, 1904 and 1906, Mr. Simmons continued 
at the head of the democratic state committee, resign- 
ing the position in 1907. He is North Carolina’s ablest 
political general. With him in command, the North 
Carolina democracy has never known defeat. 

Senator Simmons will always be.remembered in con- 
nection with the two greatest movements which have 
agitated the people of North Carolina since the Civil 
War, the movement to disfranchise the negroes and that 
for temperance reform; both of which were begun in 
a practical way and led to successful conclusions by him. 
Less than one negro in twenty votes in North Carolina 
and liquor is not legally made or sold in any part of 
the state. 

Two elections in North Carolina were held in 1900, 
one in August for the ratification of the suffrage amend- 
ment recited above and for the election of state officers 
and the legislature, and the other, in November, for the 
election of members of congress and presidential electors. 
Immediately after the August election Mr: Simmons be- 
came a candidate for the United States senate. The 
democratic state convention had provided that a candi- 
date for senator should be nominated at a general state 
primary of the party held on the same day and at the 
same places as the general election for congressmen and 
presidential electors, in November, 1900. Mr. Simmons 
defeated his opponent, one of the best men in the state, 
by a vote of 153,000 to 47,000. He was elected by the 
unanimous vote of his party in -the legislature, taking 
his seat March 4, 1901; and was reélected in January, 
1907, for the term ending March 4, 1913, substantially 
without democratic opposition. 


In the senate, Senator Simmons was promptly assigned 
to important committees; and after a reasonable time 
took an active part in the important debates, delivering 
a number of very able and thoughtful speeches which 
had much influence in determining the action of the 
senate upon the bills under discussion. He and his 
democratie colleagues in the senate and house, during 
his short service of eight years, have secured the erection 
of more public buildings in North Carolina than were 
erected in that state from the foundation of the gov- 
ernment up to his entry into the senate; and they have 
secured almost half of the money appropriated for 
North Carolina rivers and harbors in all the state’s 
history. Senator Simmons is now a member of the 
democratic steering committee and is one of the minority 
members on the committees on finance and on commerce, 
the two most important and desirable of the senate’s 
standing committees. He is also a member of the Na- 
tional Waterways Commission, a commission created by 
congress to devise ways and means for a general scheme 
for the enlargement, improvement and extension of the 
waterways of the country, both natural and artificial. 
It is expected that this commission will, during its life, 
spend most of the vacations of congress in visiting and 
inspecting the principal waterways of this and foreign 
lands; and it is hoped that from its labors and investi- 
gations there will ultimately be developed a system of 
waterways and water terminals in this country in keep- 
ing with the greatness and prestige of our country 
among the nations of the earth. 

Senator Simmons is very studious, industrious and 
methodical. He goes to the bottom of all questions in 
which he becomes interested. He gives much labor and 
thought to finding out the right of things and troubles 
himself but little over their popular side; relying upon 
the ultimate justice of the people to sustain an honest, 
painstaking, conscientious public servant, whose only 
purpose in public life is to act for their best interest 
as he sees it. One of the boldest of our public men, to 
him the beaten path is best when a better wdy is not 
seen, but he tries the new path when thorough investi- 
gation has convinced him that it is the better way. While 
ever alive to the interests of his immediate constituents, 
the horizon of his patriotism is-country wide. North 
Carolina has a senator in F, M. Simmons worthy of the 
best traditions of southern statesmanship and of whom 
its citizens should be proud. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN congratulates the people of North Carolina on being 
represented in the senate of the United States by a 
gentleman of such ability and character, and takes great 
pleasure in presenting to its readers the portrait of 
Senator Simmons to be found on the front cover, and in 
this article to outline the story of his life and recognize 
his service to the people of his state and country. 
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OWNERS OF SIXTEENTH SECTION TIMBER LANDS WIN IN FEDERAL COURT. 


Decision Refers to the Rights of Leaseholders to Cut and Remove Merchantable Timber—Ruling of Lower Court is Reversed. 


New OrLEANS, LA., May 10.—The United States circuit 
court of appeals today handed down a decision in the Six- 
teenth Section cases brought up from the United States cir- 
cuit court for the southern Mississippi district, involving the 
right of nonresident lessees of Sixteenth Section lands in 
Mississippi to remove the timber therefrom. These cases 
have been repeatedly described and were reviewed in these 
columns when they were argued and submitted to the court 
of appeals last March. Brietly the point involved is this: 
The rights of Sixteenth Section leaseholders to cut and re- 
move the merchantable timber, after long standing unques- 
tioned, were attacked in the state courts. The Mississippi 
supreme court first held that the leases conveyed that right ; 
and later, when one justice retired and another had been 
appointed to fill the vacancy, granted a rehearing, and held 
that no such right vested and that the lessees were liable for 
waste where they had removed the timber for merchantable 
purposes. Meanwhile the question had been raised in the 
federal court of the state, Judge Niles following the decision 
iirst handed down by the state supreme court and, when 
that tribunal reversed itseif, adhering to his original deci- 
sion. ‘Thereupon attorneys for the state appealed, Justice 
Fletcher of the Mississippi’ supreme court, who was at the 
time of the trial attorney general, appearing before the ap- 
pellate court to argue the questions involved. The decision 
handed down today reverses the ruling of the lower court, 
which sustained the demurrer filed by the defendants, and 
remands the case to the original court for further proceed- 
ings in accordance with that ruling. 

Though there was only one opinion filed, it applies to 
the following causes: Simpson county, Mississippi, versus 
Wisner-Cox Lumber & Manufacturing Company; Arthur J. 
Cox; Forest Products & Manufacturing Company ; Green Bay 
Lumber Company and Eastman, Gardiner & Co. Judge 
Shelby, who wrote the opinion, explains that the appellate 
court could not, in the very nature of the case, give any 
final pronouncement, for the reason that the whole matter 
as it came up, was simply a question of deciding a collateral 
issue—whether or not the demurrer should be sustained. The 
opinion recites, however, that inasmuch as the defendants 
admit that they were engaged in stripping the land of its 
timber, although they knew this would work lasting injury 
io the freeholders of the county, the plaintiff has a proper 
cause of action, and on these grounds the decision of the 
lower court is reversed and the causes remanded for further 
proceedings. 

The exact effect of this ruling upon the cause of the non- 
resident lessees is not readily understood by laymen, but it 
is probably safe to predict that the question finally will go 
to the United States Supreme Court, whether it is carried 
up on today’s ruling, or after further proceedings in the 
lower court. ‘The Mississippi authorities are bent upon re- 
stricting nonresident leaseholders of this Sixteenth Section 
to the same extent that the lessees legally domiciled within 
the state are restricted by the decision of the state supreme 
court, while the lessees themselves, having bought the leases 
in most instances with absolute confidence that they con- 
veyed the right to remove the timber, are not disposed to 
surrender what they believe to be their rights in the prem- 
ises until the matter has been adjudicated by the court of 
last resort. . 

On appeal the cause was argued by R. V. Fletcher, former 
attorney general and more recently associate justice of the 
Mississippi supreme court; and former assistant attorney 
general R. P. Willing, for appellant; and by Messrs. Garner 
Wynne Green and Marcellus Green, for appellee; heard by 
United States Circuit Judges Pardee, McCormick and Shelby. 
The opinion, by Judge Shelby, embodies a brief summary 
of the case and the previous proceedings and continues: 

This is a bill to enjoin defendant from cutting and re- 
moving for commercial purposes all the timber from parts 
of a Sixteenth Section. The bill shows that defendant 
holds land as assignee of a ease for ninety-nine years. The 
lease was made by authority of a statute of the state of 
Mississippi. It is alleged that the defendant claims to have 
the right to denude the land of all its growing timber; that 
in fact it claims to be, by virtue of the lease, the owner of 
the land in fee. The demurrer is on the ground that, under 
the lease, the lessee acquired the whole estate in the land 
during the period of ninety-nine years. The position of the 
defendant by the demurrer is that, admitting the allegation 
of the bill to be true, it has the right to cut and sell all the 
timber growing on the land, although such action would 
work a lasting injury to the freehold and irreparable dam- 
age to the complainant. 

The controlling question in the case is whether the de- 
fendant’s estate in the land is a leasehold estate or a de- 
terminable fee or some estate greater than a leasehold es- 
tate. If it is decided to be a leasehold estate, then the next 
and only other question is, whether the doctrine of waste, 
as between lessor and lessee, prevails in the state of 
Mississippi. 

This brief statement of the case, without referring to the 
elaborate averments of the bill, shows that the questions 
raised involve the construction of a contract made by au- 
thority of a Mississippi statute in relation to real estate 
situated in the state of Mississippi. 

It is a principle firmJy established that the federal courts 
will follow the construction given to the statutes of a state 
by the highest judicial tribunal of such state (Leffingwell 
v. Warren, 2 Black, 599, 603; Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
v. Paul, 167 Fed., 784, 788) ; and it is equally well settled 
that to the law of the state in which the land is situated 
we must look for the rule which governs its descent, alien- 
ation and transfer, and for the effect and construction of 
wills and conveyances (Ciarke v. Clarke, 178 U. 8., 186, 
191). The mere statement of the case shows that it must 


° 


be governed by the laws of Mississippi. It would be intol- 
erable to have one rule prevailing in the state courts and 
another in the federal courts as to the construction of 
state statutes and leases of real estate situated in the state. 
It is fundamental that the construction placed on a state 
statute by the state’s highest court is looked upon as a 
part of the statute itself, and that the law of the state 
as expounded by its court of last resort constitutes the 
law of the land as to.the conveyance, lease and titles of 
real estate situated within the state. We have, therefore, 
only to look to the laws of Mississippi to see if the two 
questions involved in this case have been settled by them. 

In 1901 the supreme court of Mississippi decided a case 
which involved a lease like those in question here. It was 
an action of repleyin for logs cut from section 16, township 
15, range 3, east, in Warren county. ‘The lessees held the 
land under a lease for ninety-nine years, dated in January, 
1834. ‘The case involved the right of the lessees to cut and 
sell the timber growing on the land. The doctrine settled 
by the decision was that the tenant of a particular estate 
may cut timber for estovers and for clearing the estate 
for cultivation, so long as he teaves suflicient timber for 
permanent use and enjoyment of the inheritance, but cannot 
cut the timber merely for the sale thereof. (Warren county 
vy. Gans, SO Miss., 76 31 So., 539.) This case stood 
unquestioned till May, 1906, when an opinion was handed 
down by the same court expressly overruling it and holding 
that waste could not be predicated upon the fact that a 
lessee for ninety-nine years denuded a Sixteenth Section of 
all its timber. ‘The opinion was written by Calhoon, J., 
and the conclusion was concurred in by Truly, J., on the 
ground that a lease for ninety-nine years held an estate 
which was intended to operate as a fee determinable at the 
end of ninety-nine years. Whitfield, C. J., dissented. This 
decision neyer became the iaw of the state and in fact never 
became the law of the case in which it was announced. 
Rule 10 of the supreme court of Mississippi provides that 
the court will, at any time during the term at which a 
judgment is rendered. consider a written suggestion of 
error of law or fact therein, and will take such action as 
may seem proper. (70 Miss, preface; 13 So., VI.) A 
written suggestion of error was made under this rule, and 
on a rehearing, the final decision was announced November 
26, 1906. The opinion of the court was delivered by 
Mayes, J. (who succeeded Truly, J., whose term had ex- 
pired), and concurred in by a separate opinion by Whit- 
field, C. J. The effect was to reinstate the doctrine an- 
nounced in Warren County versus Gans, supra. It was 
held that a lease like those described in the bill in the 
instant case is governed by the principle governing estates 
for years, and gives no right in the fee; and that in the 
absence of a stipulation in the lease to the contrary, the 
lessee of Sixteenth Section lands for ninety-nine years has 
no right to cut the timber for sale beyond his right as a 
tenant for years; and that if such lessee cut the timber and 
carried it away to be manufactured into lumber and sold, 
and not for the purpose of clearing the land for cultivation, 


such lessee would be liable for waste. We content oursel) 
with referring ‘to.the very able and elaborate opinions 
Whitfield,“ C. J., and Mayes, J., as stating the laws 
Mississippi on the questions involved. (Moss Point Lbr. 
v. Harrison county, 89 Miss., 448; 42 So., 290, 296, 302.) 

We find nothing in the previous decisions of the supre 
court of Mississippi that cannot be reconciled with “ 
final decision of the court in Moss Point Lumber Compa 
versus Harrison county, supra. Our attention is called 
several cases claimed to be in conflict with the conclusi 
but they are all referred to and explained to our enj 
satisfaction in the two opinions we have cited as controlli: 

There is nothing in the averments of the bill or in 
record as now presented to take the case out of 
general rule requiring the court to be governed by 
decisions of the state court of last resort. 

The decree of the circuit court is reversed and the cv se 
remanded, with instructions to overrule the demurrer, aod 
for further proceedings in conformity to the opinion of 
this Court. 


i i al 
Interesting Decision. 

In September, 1907, the Owen M. Bruner Compa: 
desired to move a car from Jenkintown, Pa., to Fe 
wood, Pa., and asked the Reading railway people tor 
a rate on the ’phone. They quoted 95 cents per ton, 
which they afterward confirmed by mail. The nxt 
day the railroad people telephoned that the rate of ‘5 
cents was in error and it should have been $1.40 a 
ton. The Owen M. Bruner Company then told the 
railroad people not to move the car and confirmed this 
by mail, but by the time the railroad people could 
reach point of shipment, they found that the ear had 
already gone forward. When the freight bill was pr 
sented it was, of course, at the $1.40 a ton rate. he 
Owen M. Bruner Company put in a claim for the over 
charge against the Philadelphia & Reading railway, 
which was refused, because the rate of 95 cents was 
quoted in error. The Owen M. Bruner Company then 
took the matter up with the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission at Washington, D. C., which referred them to 
the Pennsylvania State Railroad Commission, and the 
decision of the commission is as follows: 

‘*After full consideration of the above complaint, 
this commission is satisfied that an honest mistake was 
made in the quotation of rates on lumber Jenkintown, 
Pa., to Fernwood, Pa., by the agent of the Philadephia 
& Reading railway to the shipper, and that an equally 
honest reliance was had by the shipper on the said 
quotation and that upon that statement they made a 
contract as to rates which, from all that 
should be fulfilled. 

‘*Therefore the commission recommends that the re 
spondent company, the Philadelphia & Reading Rail 
way Company, refund to the complainant the sum of 
$7.78, being the difference between the rate quoted, 
viz.: 95 cents a ton, and the rate charged, viz.: $1.40 
a ton.” 


appears, 





PLANS TO ENTERTAIN LUMBERMEN AT EXPOSITION. 


EXTENSIVE PLANS UNDER WAY FOR ENTER- 
TAINING ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC VISITORS. 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 9.—A committee of local lum- 

bermen, shingle, log and timber interests with head- 

quarters in and around Seattle, met in the offices of the 

Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the 

White building this week and ways and means were dis- 

cussed whereby entertainment could be provided for 

visitors .attending the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 

Association. It is needless to say that adequate arrange- 

ments will be made to take care of the big gathering 

who will be in attendance at the convention of the 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which will 

represent 60 per cent of the entire lumber output of the 

United States, and which will be held in Seattle for the 

first time on June 29 and 30. The most prominent lum- 

bermen of the United States will be present, and as 
conservation of the forests will be one of the chief topics 
of the convention it is expected such eminent men will 
be present as Gifford Pinchot, chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice; Senators Smoot, Aldrich, Hale, Simmons, Piles, 

Dixon, Carter, Penrose, Jones, Chamberlain, Perkins, 

Flint ete., Congressmen Fordney, Cushman, Poindexter, 

Humphrey, Ellis, Wheeler, Pou, Pujo, Gaines and many 

others, including Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, 

who were of so much assistance in the tariff fight. This, 
of course, depends on an early adjournment of Congress. 

So far no definite plan has been outlined, but there 
will be steamboat rides for the ladies, automobile exeur- 
sions etc., finally winding up with a big banquet, at 
which seats will be provided for from 250 to 300 ladies 
and gentlemen. Lumbermen from all over the Pacific 
coast will be in attendance, and efforts will be made to 
have some of President Taft’s cabinet present. 

It is estimated that the banquet, which will wind up 
the entertainment of the visitors, will be one of the most 
elaborate affairs ever held on the Pacific coast. The fol- 
lowing committees have been appointed: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
J. F. Ives, chairman, John MeMasters. 


C. C. Bronson, J. S. Brace. 
Cc. F. White. Kk. E. Brehm. 
Rh. J. Menz. : L.. G. Horton. 


Kk. G. Ames. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
Fred S. Myers. A. F. Coats. 
W. I. Ewart, chairman. If. Kirk. 
Lewis Schwager. Thomas Bordeaux. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITYER. 
J. D. Butler, chairman. Henry Dickinson 
A. S. Kerry. \. T. Armstrong 


J. G. Startup. A. F. McEwan. 
Hl. S. Stine. I). J. Simons, jr. 
Ss. L. Johnson 


Victor H. Beckman 
AUTOMOBILE COpPIMITTEE. 
Walter Nettleton, chairman. CC. H. Cobb 
C. W. Stimson. R. Dd. Merrill 
George W. Stetson. 

PRINTING COMMITTER. 
T. J. Butcher: Robert S. Wilson 
Robert B. Allen. . Vv. Gray 
Fred H. Gilman. 
INVITATION COMMITTEE 
J. E. Bratnober, chairman. K. P. Blake. 
J. W. Eddy. Karl Pooler 
W. M. Bolcom. Hl. A. Muffley 
Charles EF. Patten. Victor Tl. Beckman 





DEDICATION OF HOO-HOO HOUSE. 





No resident of Washington, Oregon or British 
Columbia who is not a member of the Hoo-Hoo 
House will be permitted to visit the Club at the 
Fair. All persons who are eligible to member 
bership will be “persona non-grata.” This is a 
bership will be persona “‘non-grata.’”’ This is a 
Lumberman’s Club, for the lumbermen, and no 
one should fail to take a membership. 











The Lumbermen’s Clubhouse known as the Hov-! 00 
House, at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, has | 
completed. The dedication ceremonies will take }) 
June 9 and a reception and dance will be given in 
evening by the patrones:es. 

Sufficient funds have been raised to pay for the bu 
ing, but the committee needs money for its sup} 
and maintenance, and everyone engaged in the lum! « 
business should take a membership to help make i! ® 
success. The club will be open from May 25 until 0: 
ber 16, or the closing date of the fair. The finan ¢ 
committee has submitted its estimate of the operating 
expenses; $1,000 a month will be expended in providirg 
every possible convenience for the comfort of the mer- 
bers. 
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SELECTIVE CUTTING. 


Lusibermen Give Their Views on Practicability of 
Conserving by This Means—A Striking Ex- 
ample of the Value of the Idea. 


IDEA HEARTILY INDORSED. 


‘ sBuRG, Mtss., May 4.—After fifteen years’ experience 
in low pine we think that the writer of the article on 
the rowth of yellow pine “knew what he was talking 
ab ' We heartily indorse the idea. In fact, we pre- 
vir \ had considerable discussion on this matter, and be- 
lie we will try the plan, although we have come to no 
ck decision, CHAMPION LUMBER COMPANY. 


OES NOT PAY TO CUT SMALL GROWTH. 


! rABUCHIE, Miss., May 3.--We do not cut any trees 
sme or than 11 inches, except by accident, as we do not 
thin. it really pays to do so. We do not own all the land 
fron. which we cut timber and as we cut over one time we 
nes vo back to get the second growth. Especially is this 
the <e where we own the timber only. We usually build 


abou! one mile of track a month. J. Buss, 
Secretary Eureka Lumber Company. 


NO PROFIT OR LUMBER IN SMALL LOGS. 
hexper, Ga., May 3.—I fully agree with Mr. Carroll's 
views with reference to economy in working yellow pine. I 
never cut a tree smaller than 12 inches and but very few 
below 14 inches in diameter. Small logs yield mé no lumber 
w profit. P. D. PHILLIPS. 


METHOD NOT APPLICABLE TO SECTIONS. 

s Louis, Mo., May 5.—-The method of cutting timber 
outiined in the article with reference to the cutting and 
preservation of yellow pine timber would not apply in our 
territory, as it is absolutely necessary to clean up the land 
when we once have our spurs built. 

A. J. NEIMEYER, 
President Monarch Lumber Company. 


CCST OF PRODUCTION MUST BE CONSIDERED. 
Yeitow Ping, i.4., May 4.—-It is my conclusion that the 
subject of cutting and preserving timber has not been ap- 
proached properly or properly analyzed, and that the dis- 
position of the question has not been arrived at properly. 
My own experience has been that it costs materially more to 


produce lumber out of trees 12 inches and smaller at the 
stump than it does from trees of larger diameter; also that 


the quality and consequent worth of lumber produced from 
the smaller trees are materially less. I think that were the 
majority of the lumbermen asked the question, ‘Would it 
pay to lumber a body of timber all of which ranged from 8 
| nches at the stump, the investment contemplating the 


uilding of a mill, tram road, dry kilns etc.?"” the reply 
ordinarily would be “No; at least not at present prices. 

I a question, therefore, whether or not it is profitable 
io undertake a proposition, a certain percent of which is 
admittedly unprofitable, with a view of including that 


percent in the operation. I am of the opinion that it does 
hot pay to include in operation a percentage of small timber 
untess it would pay if the entire operation consisted of small 

\» particularly if we are to consider the stumpage the 
sina imber represents as an asset for future operation. 

l ieve it is not well understood what the accretion for 
grow of small timber actually is. I recently passed upon 
om pers prepared with a view to determining how many 
Erow grains an inch should be permitted in structural 
tim nd still be considered longleaf pine. The author of 
the rs said, ‘‘Not less than fifteen rings an inch meas- 
ured iare across the grain.” This idea contemplates not 
over e inch growth in diameter in seven and one-half 
yea aking an average accretion on logs from 8 to 12 
nel { less than 5 percent each year. 

M arroll’s treatment of the question contemplates ideal 
ral iding —conditions that do not always prevail—and 
cert very little benefit would be derived in tram con- 
str 1 in future operations from any work that was done 
fift ears previous in any country that was rolling, 
gray or sandy; although in flat clay country the roadbed 
of 1 construction might retain much of its form. 

I ve this is a matter that must be governed by the 
cond ons surrounding the operation and determined by the 
indi al from his own observations and calculations. 

J. W. MARTIN, 
r and General Manager The Globe Lumber Company, 
‘ited. 


FROM A TURPENTINE STANDPOINT. 


M epuRG, FLA., May 5.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Whi! vealizing the importance of the subject it occurs to 
us, + was yellow pine in the turpentine belt is concerned, 
that efforts toward the preservation of such trees should 
first onsidered from a “turpentine” standpoint. 


In ie turpentine belt yellow pine timber is under lease, 
the oj) -rators being only temporarily interested and therefore 
work for a present revenue only. ‘Trees of very small 


size, down to eight inches at the butt, are boxed and, 
usuall, “back boxed,” meaning that after going as high as 
fan be reached, say ten feet, on one side, the opposite side 
'S Worled in the same manner. 

lt ill likely be conceded that trees have very little chance 
of Wiilistanding the operation and the ravages of disease, 
‘Msec(s and fire for a very long period after the operators 
= nished with them; in fact, the percentage of loss 
OF tre 


* while being worked for turpentine is very great. 
Millinen usually consider it is absolutely necessary to get 
all they ever expect to get out of turpentined trees as soon 
after inrpentine operations finish with them as possible. 


The percentage of round timber cut by millmen in the 
turpentine belt is too small to consider seriously; therefore 
in considering the yellow pine proposition it should be fig- 
ured that if for any reason the manufacture of lumber is 
delayed a very large percent of the raw material is entirely 
lost, which, of course, decreases the natural resources of the 
country just so much without benefitting a single person. 

It is doubtful if labor enters so largely into the revenues 
of any other commodity. From trees to finished buildings the 
value is increased from an average value of $3 a thousand 
feet to an average of probably $40 a thousand feet, and 
out of this $37 increase it is safe to say that labor and 
transportation, which is also largely labor, will get $30, 
which, of course, is circulated from labor into every channel 
of industry. ‘Therefore to allow a tree or log to be lost 
simply by failure to manufacture while it is available is 
really the serious end of the proposition so long as no re- 
strictions are put on the “boxing” of small trees. 

L. E. SPENCER, 
Secretary Scotland Mills. 


USE JUDGMENT IN CUTTING TIMBER. 

LUCEDALE, Miss., May 6.—I have in mind a party who 
bought about 2,500 acres of longleaf yellow pine timber about 
1878. He has been cutting timber on this tract for the last 
thirty-one years. He would never consent to have it bled 
for turpentine and he picks out the trees to be cut—the 
largest and defective trees—-leaving the smaller ones room to 
grow. The storm of September 26, 1906, blew down prac- 
tically everything around this tract of 2,500 acres, but left 
it almost intact. I think that not more than 10 percent of 
it was blown down. Today this is a fine tract of timber, 
in good growing condition and will cut 5,000 feet to the acre. 

My experience has been to preserve the small timber and 
thin out the large. This small timber will then mature fast. 
I agree with Mr. Carroll's views on this subject. If every 
timber owner had commenced this sooner lumber would have 
been selling at what it is worth today. 

LUCEDALE LUMBER COMPANY. 





EXPERIENCE AT THE HELM OF THE SALES 
DEPARTMENT OF AN INLAND EMPIRE 
PINE COMPANY. 


The supervision of the sales of the Blackwell Lum 
ber Company, Coeur d’Alene, Ida., recently has been 
taken over by A. W. Echart, who for the last year or so 
has had charge of the Salt Lake City selling office of 
G. W. Gates & Co., Portland, Ore. Mr. Echart is well 
known to the lumber trade of the upper Mississippi: val- 





4. W. ECHART, COEUR D’ALENDBD, IDA. ; 
Sales Manager Blackwell Lumber Company. 


ley. Fifteen years ago he had charge of the manu- 
facturing and selling for the now defunct firm of N: P. 
Clarke & Co., at Minneapolis. Afterwards he was on 
the road selling lumber for Minneapolis concerns, and 
later he took charge of the sales of the old Nebagamon 
Lumber Company, Lake Nebagamon, Wis. «Mr. Echart 
was in the south for a year or so, going west with G. W. 
Gates °& Co., as manager at Portland. 

Mr. Echart has a wide acquaintance with the lumber 
buying trade of the middle west and east that will prove 
of value to him in his position as manager of sales for 
the Blackwell Lumber Company. This concern is one 
of the strongest and best equipped for the manufacture 
of pine lumber in the Inland Empire. Its big plant 
at Coeur d’Alene is uptodate and modern in every re- 
spect. The head of the company is F. A. Blackwell, 
who is president also of the Panhandle Lumber Com- 
pany, Spirit Lake, Ida., and prominent in railroad and 
lumber circles. He built and is president of the Idaho 
& Washington Northern railroad. Earl Rogers has 
charge of the manufacturing and logging for the Black- 
well Lumber Company. He is another experienced man. 
He was brought up in the lumber business, his father, 
the late Capt. C. E. Rogers, having been superintendent 
of the North Wisconsin Lumber Company, at Hayward, 
Wis., for many years. Earl Rogers was superintendent 
for the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, at Scanlon, 
Minn., before going to Coeur d’Alene. 

Mr. Echart is making a tour of the Twin Cities, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Denver and other central western markets. 
He expects to be at his desk in Coeur d’Alene before 
June 1. 


MILL OPERATING TIME. 


Production Now Being Restricted — Status of Con- 
ditions South and West —‘‘Hold Timber 
on the Stump,’’ the Cry. 


Lopwick, TEex., May 5.—About the middle of last month 
we closed down our saw mill and do not propose that an- 
other wheel shall turn until prices have improved materially. 

Frank H. Forp, 
Secretary Lodwick Lumber Company. 


ORVISBURG, MIss., May 4.—We have no output. We will 
not saw a board this year. CHAMPION LUMBER COMPANY. 


LUFKIN, TExX., May 4.—We are operating our saw mill on 
half time dnd will continue to do so until lumber trade con- 
ditions improve. J. H. Kurrn, gr., 

Secretary and Treasurer Jack Creek Lumber Company. 


TEXARKANA, ARK., May 8.—Sawed 214,199 feet May 1-7, 
inclusive, which is a decrease of 276,5: 
with the same week in March. 
PORTER-WADLEY LUMBER COMPANY. 


FENDER, GA., May 3.—I am turning out about one-fourth 

the product that I would were prices and demand normal. 
P. D. PHILLIPS. 

TACOMA, WASH., May 8.—The lumber market on the Coast 
today is probably as bad as at any time in its history. 
Orders have seldom been so scarce, say the leading millmen. 
President Everett G. Griggs, of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, said today : 

Conditions are so bad on the Coast today that mills 
are actually shutting down and curtailing their output. 
Orders are so scarce that the mills cannot get enough to 
keep going and live. Buyers throughout the east are 
holding off looking for a big drop in prices, due to the 
tariff and other conditions, so that the mills have little 
in the way of new business and are obliged to shut down 
and compelled to reduce their capacity, except those 
that are financially able to run and stack up their 
output until business improves. 

Clarence E. Hill, of the Hill Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a two and one-half months’ trip east, during 
the course of which he attended the Taft inauguration. Says 
Mr. Hill: 

People in the east and all through the middle west, 
while conservative in, their views of the situation, are 
very optimistic and predict excellent times for next 
year. This summer Washington saw mills can look for 
but little trade from the east, as the wholesale lumber 
dealers of that section are cleaning up their stocks and 
buying no more than they actually need to fill in with. 
‘he demand for shingles also will be light this summer, 
but 1 think it will pick up somewhat next fall. Ip 
building Tacoma seems to be holding its own. The local 
lumber trade is good and those mills catering to it are 
doing well. One of the great troubles with the western 
market is that there are too many mills, especially 
shingle mills. There are so many that, no matter how 
lively the market may be, there always will be an over- 
stock of lumber produced. Many of these mills are 
barely making expenses, and some of the smaller mills 
are running behind. Most of those plants with an estab- 
lished business are managing to hold their own, however. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., May 5.—At one of our mills we have 
taken our teams out and as soon as we get the logs cleaned 
up on our railroad we will close down our Saginaw plant 
until we can get better prices for our product, as we feel 
that under present market conditions we are not getting the 
value for our stumpage. We propose to remain closed down 
until market conditions improve. We manufacture about 
a million feet a month at that plant. At our other plants 
we will run on short time. A. J. NBIMEYER, 

President Monarch Lumber Company. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 5.—S. H. Fullerton, president 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, 
and the Gulf Lumber Company, of Fullerton, La., after 
a visit of several days in Beaumont and Port Arthur, 
left this morning for Alexandria, La., whence he will 
return to St. Louis. 

Mr. Fullerton stated that conditions at this time 
were simply ruinous, many of the manufacturers dis- 
posing of their product at or below the cost of pro- 
duction. 

‘«This was a condition that could not be permanently 
kept up,’’ said he. ‘‘It was nothing short of business 
suicide. When a man burns his house or wantonly de- 
stroys property, he is amenable to the law, and at this 
time the manufacturers who are cutting their choice 
timber and suffering the other timber, which should be 
first used, to remain in the forest to decay and deteri- 
orate, were committing business hari kari.’’ 

Mr. Fullerton sees only one solution for the difficulty, 
and that is for the manufacturers to greatly curtail 
their output and to-cease manufacturing lumber until 
the market has been restored to normal conditions, and 
when the market is such that the manufacturers of lum- 
ber will meet the cost of production, all fixed charges 
and pay a reasonable return upon the investment. 

Mr. Fullerton says the manufacturers have no busi- 
ness even to consider a reduction of wages of the men 
employed in the saw mills. The cost of living has so 
advanced within the last few years that these men can 
not get along for less than they are receiving. 
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QUARTERLY SESSION OF THE WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Reparation Ruling Discussed at Length—Lumber Tariff Is Considered — Outline of Trade Conditions Given—Special Meeting to Be Held in Eastern Oregon. 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 3.—The quarterly meeting of 


the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held ’° 


in this city today. The proceedings were largely routine, 
though the market, tariff and freight rate situation were 
diseussed. The general sentiment seemed to be that, 
while the demand for the common grades of lumber is 
quiet, it is due to the tariff tinkering, which is having a 
similar effect on all lines of business, and that when it 
is over and Congress adjourns, there will be a general 
improvement in the demand for lumber as well as all 
staple commodities. 

The recent order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission awarding reparation to Inland Empire lumber 
shippers from the railroads, following the freight rate 
litigation of last year, was discussed at length. This 
last ruling of the commissioa appeared in full in the 
May 1 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. There 
seemed to be some difference of opinion as to its inter- 
pretation, but it is believed the commission intends to 
act in a just manner to shippers from this section and 
that the matter will work out all right in the end. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock in the 
rooms of the chamber of commerce in the Hutton build- 
‘ing by President J. P. McGoldrick, who explained that 
the light attendance was due to the fact that the meet- 
ing was held one day earlier than usual, on account of 
election day in Spokane. The reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting was dispensed with and a, plica- 
tions for membership from the following concerns were 
read and approved: 

Hackett Lumber Company, Elgin, Ore. 

Union Pine Lumber Company, Union, Ore. 

J. S. Gault Lumber Company, Athol, Idaho. 

White Salmon Lumber Company, White Salmon, Wash. 

Elgin Planing Mills, Elgin, Ore. 

Secretary R. A. Kellogg read several communications, 
one of which was in regard to the association’s contribu- 
tion to the car stake litigation fund. 

H. P. Svendsen, president of the Cascade Lumber Com- 
pany, North Yakima, Wash., stated that his company was 
particularly interested in the car stake matter, and per- 
sonally he was in favor of the association further con- 
tributing. Yet he weuld not urge that this be done, as 
he knew most of the other members were not so much 
interested. 

W. C. Ufford explained that originally the association 
contributed $500 to the fund, with the understanding 
that the matter would end there. It was to help to that 
extent the general welfare of the trade. T. J. Humbird 
thought that everyone was interested, though, of course, 
not to the extent that the Coast shippers are, but much 
more than is generally realized. After some further dis- 
cussion the secretary was instructed to advise those in 
charge of the car stake matter that the association had 
not become a party to the litigation and that when it 
contributed it was expected that that contribution would 
be final. 

T. J. Humbird, chairman of the bureau of grades, 
reported briefly as to the work in that department. In 
1908 the bureau had fifty-five members, with an output 
of 540,000,000 feet, and this year it has forty-nine mem- 
bers, with an annual output of 513,000,000 feet. Three 
inspectors are employed, including the chief inspector, 
and the work is progressing satisfactorily. 

Chairman William Deary reported that the railroad 
committee had sent Messrs. Humbird and Ufford to 
Washington, D. C., to take up with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the matter of reparation in the rate 
case. 

Mr. Humbird told of the trip to Washington with Mr. 
Ufford and H. M. Stephens, the association’s attorney. 
A conference was held with the commission and it was 
understood the commission would render a decision in 
accordance with the views of Messrs. Humbird, Ufford 
and Stephens. When it was handed down, however, Mr. 
Humbird said in some parts it was a little cloudy, but 
he believed that on the whole it would be satisfactory. 
The commission would be asked to change some features 
of the decision. 


— 


WILLIAM DBARY, OF POTLATCH, IDA.; 
of the Potlatch Lumber Company. 





B. R. LEWIS, OF SPOKAND, WASH. ; 
of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company. 


W. C. Ufford corroborated Mr. Humbird’s views. He 
believed the commission originally intended that settle- 
ment should be made on the basis of the old rates prior 
to November 1, 1907, and its members so expressed them- 
selves to the committee, but the order granting the repa- 
ration did not so state. Mr. Ufford expressed the belief 
that the reparation matter would eventually be adjusted 
so that the shippers from the Inland Empire would 
receive justice. 

Following is the formal report of Messrs, Ufford and 
Humbird, giving their interpretation of the ruling of 
the commission regarding reparation, which appeared in 
full in the May 1 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

To the Railway Committee, Western Pine Manufacturers’ 


Association, Spokane, Wash.—Gentlemen: As a committee 
representing you in an effort to secure from the Interstate 





J. P. McGOLDRICK, OF SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
President of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


Commerce Commission a plainer interpretation of its orig- 
inal order and the various supplements relative thereto 
with respect to reparation from the various shipping dis- 
tricts on shipments made during what has been called the 
litigating period, that is, from November 1, 1907, to October 
15, 1908; we have to say: 

That in company with H. M. Stephens, attorney, we 
waited upon the commission in Washington, D. C., during 
the week ending April 10, and secured from the commission 
its final order relative thereto. 

An explanation of this order we now understand to mean 
that the original order relative to reparation from all 
western shipping points was made under the Coast case 
and before the Potlatch case was decided; therefore, in the 
Potlatch case the matter of reparation was not further 
considered. 

The intent of this order of April 12, as we understand 
it, being to grant authority to the railway companies to 
settle with all shippers from the northwestern districts on 
all shipments made during the litigating period to points 
on and west of the Pembina-Port Arthur line on basis of 
the rates in effect from the shipping point to the point of 
destination on October 31, i907, and prior thereto. 

In the original decision in the lumber cases the com- 
mission condemned the increases in rates to the Pembina- 
Port Arthur line, that is, the line running south through 
Grand Forks, N. D., and Omaha, Neb. And they author- 
ized settlement with shippers therefore on the basis of the 
old rates to that extent holding with the United States 
court which enjoined the collection of rates greater than 
those in effect Octeber 31, 1907. 

Effective November 1, 1907, the railway companies is- 
sued tariff No. 963 and various local tariffs. 

The reparation order of the commission condemned No. 
963 and those local tariffs as a whole to all points on and 
west of the Pembina-Port Arthur line, but on shipments to 
points east of that line permits that tariff No. 963 to the 
extent that it increases the prior one, No. 662, by an 
amount not exceeding 5 cents; thereby it would seem 
authorized settlement on all shipments to the Minnesota 
Transfer, for instance, on the basis of 45 cents in lieu of 
our old 40-cent rate. 
















W. C. UFFORD, OF MILAN, WASH.; 
of the Spokane Lumber Company. 


After the original reparation order for all districts w: 
issued the Potlatch; case was decided which the commissio 
holds dealt) with simply the establishment of new re! 
tionships between rates from certain points of origin. T 
decision in that case authorizes differentials between t 
Coast and Spokane and other districts to the various di 
tributing markets to be operative on and after October 1 
1908, 

Therefore in brief, as we now understand it the rat 
applying between November 1, 1907, and October 15, 19% 
from all shipping points to points on and west of t 
Pembina, Grand Forks, N. D.; Omaha, Neb., Port Arth 
line are those provided in tariff 662 and supplements a: 
the local tariffs in effect October 31, 1907; on shipmer 
to all points east of that Pembina line tariff No. 963 
the extent of advances of not exceeding 5 cents over 66 
on and after October 15, 1908, tariff No. 981 and t 
various local tariffs of October 15, 1908. 

We presume shippers will be satisfied to accept repa 
tion settlement during the litigating period on all th 
shipments on and west of that Pembina line as fixed 
the commission which cover practically all shipments d 
ing the pericd to North Dakota and South Dakota, N 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming and ‘Utah on the basis of the o!) 
rates of October 31, 1907, as we understand this ord 
authorizes. Whether or not shippers will be willing 
rest content with settlement on their shipments to poi: 
east of that Pembina line on the basis of, for instance, 
cents to the Minnesota Transfer, is a matter of individ 
decision or to be determined later. We are not howe 
inclined to think that further relief can be had at this ti 
from the commission. However the attorney has prepared 
a supplementary petition asking the commission for repa 
tion on east of the Pembina line shipments, the filing 
which petiticn would be necessary provided further lit 
tion is later deemed advisable. 

If the federal court was asked to grant a judgm 
against the railway companies for a sum equal to the 
ference between the amount collected and the present 
cent rate which the commission has finally held to be an 
equitable rate from this district to the Minnesota Tran 
that court might look favorably upon it and the railway 
companies recognizing the equity of such a suit for t 
inland district might not seriously combat it. This could 
be determined by a test case covering some selected indi 
vidual shipment if thought wise. 

What the interpretation of the railway companies is on 
this last reparation order of the commission and whut 
action they may take on claims made thereunder we are 
not yet prepared to say and we might add that the f 
going is simply our individual understanding of the last 
order of the commission and would suggest that each ship- 
per give the original order and its supplements, and par- 
ticularly this last order, careful study to the end that in 
the interest of his own individual shipments a proper inter- 
pretation be finally reached and made to apply. Respect 
fully submitted, =. y HUMBIRD, 

W. C. Urrori 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2 p. m. Mr. Ufford resumed the discussion of the 
rate and reparation matter. ‘He advised shippers not to 
pay the freight rate claims but to await the outcome, as 
he believed it was the commission’s intention to give 
reparation on the basis of the old rates in effect prior 
to November 1, 1907. 

After further discussion the question of reparation 
was left to the railroad committee for consideration 


Lumber Tariff Fight. 

A. J. Wilson, chairman of the legislative committee, 
reported on the tariff fight, reading telegrams relative to 
the situation from J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who has charge of the work 
being done in behalf of retaining the Dingley duty on 
lumber. President McGoldrick stated that the fight was 
in the hands of a very able committee, referring particu 
larly to Mr. Defebaugh and J. E. Rhodes, secretary of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, who are 
laboring night and day in behalf of the lumber manu 
facturing interests of the country. The legislative com 
mittee was by resolution instructed to wire the com- 
mittee at Washington to use it&S best judgment in all 
matters that may come up, believing that it knows the 
situation better than members of the association at {/is 
distance, and having the utmost confidence in the ability 
of the committee and its good judgment. 

It was decided to send an exhibit of western pine, 
white pine and larch finish to be placed in the forestry 
building at the Seattle exposition. It will be used for 
the construction of a cottage and will afford an oppor 
tunity to display the finish to advantage. 

The question of appointing a delegate to attend thie 
American Lumber Trades Congress at Chicago June 6, 








A. J. WILSON, OF SPOKAND, WASH. ; 
of the Fidelity Lumber Company. 
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came up for consideration, but no action was taken in the 
mat: '. 

A communication was read from the Walsh Lumber 
Con any, Rock Cut, Wash., asking that. definite terms 


of » be agreed upon by the association that would be 
uni) “sally in use. The secretary was instructed to take 
the .iatter up with members and present the data he 
secu. s to the next meeting. 

‘| Lumbermen’s Club of Spokane, in a communi 
eat signed by C. M. Crego and C, R. Cushman, sug 
gest) | that men be stationed at railroad scales at Mis- 
soul. and Havre, Mont., to inspect the weighing of cars 
of ber. The communication was referred to the rail- 


roa »mmittee. 
Hoo-Hoo House ‘‘Talked About.’’ 


; \V. Sawyer, representing the Hoo-Hoo House at the 


Sea exposition, told of the progress made in raising 
fun’ to defray the expense of the clubhouse. He said 
that *11,000 had been subscribed in memberships of 
$9.99 cach, but that the executive committee having the 
mat in charge estimated that about $15,000 in all 
woul. be necessary to carry the project through to the 
close of the fair. In other words, about 400 more mem- 
bers, or $4,000 more, must be secured, and he told of the 
advantages of the club and urged the Inland Empire 
luntrmen to respond more generously than they had 
alre done, as it is not a local affair and the reputa 
tion of the whole Coast is at stake in making the club 
house « suecess. Mr, Sawyer’s remarks resulted in a 
number of additional memberships being subscribed. 


Big Meeting in August. 


Mr. Humbird told of his visit with Gifford Pinchot, 
chief forester of the government, while in Washington 
recently. He invited Mr. Pinchot to attend the National 
Irrigation Congress, to be held in Spokane next summer, 
and deliver an address. Mr. Humbird asked all lumber- 
men to attend the congress and show their interest in it. 
Mr. Van Dissel suggested that the next quarterly meet- 
ing of the association be held at the same time in 
August. This probably will be arranged and a great 
effort be made to get a general attendance of lumber- 
men from all over the Coast. - 


Trade Conditions. 


Mr. Ufford, at the request of President McGoldrick, 
described conditions in the middle west as he found them 
on his recent eastern trip. He ascribed the light spring 


demand for lumber to the backward spring in the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota. A year ago this time he was 
through the same territory and found retail stock every- 
where large, but this year they were light. Observing 
them from the train he noticed but little lumber in the 
yards along the Great Northern and Northern Pacific. 
One line yard manager told him that a year ago his 


stock inventoried at $300,000, whereas this year it in- 





rt. J. HUMBIRD, OF SANDPOINT, IDA.; 
of the T. J. Humbird Lumber Company. 


ventoried $186,000, and he intended to reduce this to 
$150,000 before beginning to stock up. 

Mr. Ufford believed this to be the general situation, 
which would mean heavy buying just as soon as tariff 
and other matters are out of the way. He declared that 
farmers as a class are waiting until the tariff on lum- 
ber is settled. Though they do not know whether the 
tariff is $2 or $8, they think if the tariff is removed 
they will get lumber cheaper. This, Mr. Ufford declared, 
was a fallacy, as even congressmen are now beginning 
to realize. Regardless of the tariff, lumber will be no 
cheaper to the consumer. Mr. Ufford said that Montana 
mills will be able to dispose of their output entirely in 
the state for railroad construction and irrigation work. 
This would leave the trade of North Dakota largely to 
the mills of this section and he was of the opinion that 
there would be a very good trade in that state the coming 
summer and fall. 

He called attention to the movement on the Coast. to 
shut down the mills part of the time this month, which 
would reduce the output about one-third. 

William Deary believed that with the tariff settled and 
good weather for a few weeks business would improve. 

A. V. Bradrick told of advices received today from 
Omaha that southern pine prices are stiffening and that 
the demand has lately greatly improved. 


———_—— 


H. P. Svendsen said that his company had to buy lum- 
ber for its yards, and found that on the Coast the large 
mills are stiffer in price than a few weeks ago, indicat- 
ing an improvement in market conditions. 


Eastern Oregon Meeting. 


President McGoldrick said it had been first contem- 
plated that this meeting would be held in eastern Oregon, 
but the time was too short to arrange it. He suggested 
that a special meeting be held in eastern Oregon some 
time this month and asked for opinions of those present. 

Mr. Deary approved of holding a meeting some time 
this month in eastern Oregon. He believed much good 
would come from such a conference. The Panhandle 
Lumber Company, the McGoldrick Lumber Company and 
several other concerns announced they would be repre- 
sented at such a meeting. 

L. H. Russell, of La Grande, Ore., the only representa- 
tive from eastern Oregon present, said the eastern Ore- 
gon lumbermen would be pleased to have a large delega- 
tion come to the eastern Oregon meeting. He declared 
they would be well taken care of. 

W. C. Ufford said he would be one of a dozen to 
attend, and he hoped that at least that many would go. 
After further discussion it was decided to have the spe- 
cial meeting in eastern Oregon either at Baker City or 
La Grande, as the lumbermen of that section desire, 
probably on Tuesday, May 25; exact date and place to 
be announced to members by the secretary as soon as 
decided upon. The meeting then adjourned. 


Those Present. 
J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 


William Deary, Potlatch Lbr. Co., Potlatch, Ida. 
C. M. Crego, William Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Spokane, Wash. 


J. C. Barline, Washington Mill Co., Spokane, Wash. 


R. G. Keizer, Panhandle Lbr. Co., Spirit Lake, Ida. 

A. W. Echart, Blackwell Lbr. Co., Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 

George Gardner, Walsh Lbr. Co., Rock Cut, Wash. 

Hal H. Denison, Sandpoint Lbr. & Pole Co., Sandpoint, Ida. 

a. praia W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lbr. Co., Spokane, 
ash. 

B. F. Pierce, Winslow Lbr. Co., Orin, Wash. 

A. J. Wilson, Fidelity Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

W. C. Ufford, Spokane Lbr. Co., Milan, Wash. 

H. P. Svendsen, Cascade Lbr. Co., North Yakima, Wash. 

T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lbr. Co., Sandpoint, Ida. 

I’. A. Shultis, Bonners Ferry Lbr. Co., Bonners Ferry, Ida. . 

Greene, New Meyer, Bradford-Kennedy Lbr. Co., Spokane, 
ash. 

Harry B. Clark, Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

B. W. Sawyer, Hoo-Hoo House, Seattle, Wash. 

Cc. R. Cushman, Overland Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

S. E. St. Johns, Karamine Lbr. Co., Republic, Wash. 

L. H. _iuseell, Wilcox Lbr. Co., La Grande, Ore. 

Orin Good, Spokane, Wash. 

E. F. "Castes Van Dissel, Phoenix Lbr. Co., pemane, Wash. 

B. R. Lewis, B. R. Lewis Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash 

W. D. Rea, Spokane, Wash. 

J. Curran, Lane & Potter, Clark's Forks, Ida. 

W. H. Short, Standard 'Lbr. Co., Deer Park, Wash 

A. W. Wendorf, Post Falls Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Post Falis, Ida. 

Cc. M. Heald, Springton Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

hk. A. Kellogg, secretary, Spokane, Vash. 





CO-OPERATIVE FIRE PATROL FOR THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


>) NE, WASH., May 6.—A very important confer- 
ence of timber land owners and representatives of the 
forest department of the government and the land de- 
partment of the state of Idaho was held here today, at 
Which for the first time the forest department and the 
forest lire protective associations enter into an agree- 
ment \ hereby a codperative fire patrol is to be main- 
taine! for the better protection of the national forests. 
There “ere four fire protective associations represented, 


as i Ss: 


% |'Oreilles Timber Protective Association. 
Coe d'Alene ‘Timber Protective Association. 
( iter ‘Timber Protective Association. 


P h Timber Protective Association. 
TI lowing were present: 
A Laird, Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida. 
- \ Greeley, district forester, first division, Missoula, 
on 
no ltarton, forest supervisor, Pend d'Oreilles National 
ore 
F W Millar, forest supervisor, Kaniksu reserve, National 
ore 
Ger \. Day, Idaho state land commissioner, Boise, Ida. 
Ch A. Fisher, Idaho state land selecter, Boise, Ida. 


ancher, Milwaukee Land Company, Spokane, Wash. 

tice, Menasha Woodenware Company, Neenah, Wis. 

W Ro Lammers, McGoldrick Lumber Company, Spokane, 
as} 


hy brown, Clearwater Timber Company, Moscow, Ida. 
rego, Cameron Lumber Company, Spokane, Wash. 
pe al imbird, Humbird Lumber Company, Sandpoint, Ida. 
B. Villis, Fidelity Lumber Company, Spokane, Wasb. 
ak, aves, kdward Rutledge Timber Company, Coeur 
are ida, 


md Cooutn, Inland Lumber & Timber Company, Spo- 
W lumiston, Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida. 
A. Laird presided at today’s conference and W. D. 

Humi-. . aeted as secretary. It was the first meeting 

held which the officials of the state land department 

partic: ted as members of the fire protective associa- 

Hons, .uder a law passed by the last legislature of 

Idaho, ‘nabling the state to become a member of these 

fire associations, 

At (0 morning session an agreement was entered into 
betwers the four fire associations and the national gov- 
ernme)\ _ through the forest department whereby a co- 
°perative fire patrol will be maintained for the purpose 
_ protecting timber on the national forests from 


. © government heretofore had but one patrolman 
to 200,000 acres, and this patrolman had to attend to his 


admini irative duties as well as to look after fires. The 
Pe associations have had an average of one patrolman 
= ag ty 20,000 acres or about ten times as many patrol- 


as the government in the same area. Hereafter in 


the territory of the forest fire protective associations in 


northern Idaho, the government will take what territory 
it can absolutely patrol with what force it has at its 
command, and the four fire protective associations will 
patrol the balance. Each side pays its own patrolmen, 
and any extraordinary expense in connection with large 
fires will be prorated between the associations and the 
forestry bureau in proportion to the acreage involved. 

The arrangement for codperative fire patrol prevails 
only, where the government forests are inside of the fire 
protective associations’ territory. The details of the 
arrangement were put in the form of a written agree- 
ment at today’s conference and signed by the officers of 
the four associations and W. B. Greeley, district forester, 
for the government. 

Idaho is now a regular member of all of the four fire 
protective associations in Idaho, and pays its dues the 
same as other members in proportion to the amount of 
timber lands it has in the territory of each. It is a 
heavy timber owner. The last legislature of Idaho passed 
a bill allowing the state to join the fire protective asso- 
ciations. The same measure also provided for the ap- 
pointment of a state fire warden and makes it mandatory 
upon loggers to burn all debris, slashings and everything 
under 4 inches in size. 

At the conference today arrangements were made 
through the fire committees of the associations to see that 
slashings and debris are all burned, regardless of whether 
they are left in the woods by loggers or ranchers. 

This afternoon’s session was devoted to a meeting of 
the North Idaho Forestry Association, of which A. W. 
Laird is president, and W. D. Humiston, secretary and 
treasurer. At this session a deal was made with the 
government for a division of the grazing fees on the 
Palouse division of the Couer d’Alene National Forest. 
In this reserve the government owns but 47,000 acres 
of the 194,400 acres embraced within its boundaries, the 
balance being owned almost entirely by the members of 
the North Idaho Forestry Association, the state of Idaho, 
the Northern Pacific railroad and a few scattering 
ranchers. Heretofore the government has collected all 
the fees for the grazing of stock ranging on the national 
forests regardless of whether on private or government 
lands, but under the new arrangement made today by 
the North Idaho Forestry Association and the represen- 
tatives of the forest department of the government the 
latter will retain only such portion of the grazing fees as 
is represented by the ratio of the government’s holdings 
to the total acreage of the reserve. The owners of the 
balance of the land are to be paid their share. Today’s 
arrangement applies only to the Palouse division of the 
Coeur d’Alene national forests as a trial to see how the 
plan works practically, Under this arrangement the 
Forest Service exercises full supervision of the grazing 


under its standard regulations and looks after the ad- 
ministrative work. 

The different forest fire protective associations were 
represented today by the following officers: 

Potlatch Timber Protective. Association and North Idaho 
lorestry Association, by A. W. Laird, president, and W. D. 
liumiston, secretary and treasurer. 

Coeur d'Alene Timber Protective Association, A. L. 
Flewelling, president, by C. H. Fancher; F. J. Davies, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Clearwater Timber Protective Association, BE. N. Brown, 
president; Charles A. Fisher, secretary and treasurer. 

Pend d‘Oreilles Timber Protective Association, T. J. Hum- 
bird, president; F. H. Crombie, secretary and treasurer. 


Today’s meetings were held in the large suite of 
offices of A. L. Flewelling and the Milwaukee Land Com- 
pany, in the Columbia building. 





JOINT COMMISSION TO SETTLE ST. JOHN 
RIVER DISPUTE. 

Aucusta, Mg., May 6.—At St. John, New Brunswick, 
today, Hon. Peter C. Keegan, of Houlton, and Hon. 
George A. Murchie, of Calais, Me., representing the 
United States on the joint commission arranged to in- 
vestigate the conditions and use of the St. John river, 
which forms part of the boundary between Maine and 
New Brunswick, met in joint session with the Canadian 
commission, composed of A. P. Barnhill, K. C., and John 
Keeffe, both of St. John. The commission organized and 
discussed plans. Hon. H. A. McKeown, of St. John, 
and Hon. W. P. Jones, of Woodstock, are counsel for 
the Canadian commissioners, and Hon, O. F. Fellows, of 
Bangor, for the United States. The commission is an 
outcome of lumbering troubles on the upper St. John 
river a few years ago. Its work will consume consider- 
able time, and is expected to settle a dispute of long 
standing among the lumbermen of Maine and New 
Brunswick. The principal question at issue concerns the 
rights of the large mill owners along the river to build 
booms to prevent their logs from going down the water- 
way. This, the lumbermen claim, is in direct violation -of 
the Ashburton treaty of 1818, which forbids the placing 
of any obstruction to navigation on the river. Every 
spring when the ice goes out of the river great quanti- 
ties of logs are floated down stream to the mills by both 
Canadian and American lumbermen, and the presence of 
the booms is said seriously to impede the progress of 
the rafts and often to cause the complete blocking up of 
the river. The dispute is not purely one between the 
Canadian and the American lumber operators, as a num- 
ber of mills are maintained on the Maine side of the 
river by Canadians, while a large quantity of lumber is 
cut in Maine to be manufactured in New Brunswick 
mills, 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Shippers’ Organization Formed Curtailment of Production in the South—St Louis Lumbermen’s Club to Have Annual Picnic. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
May 19-20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La.; Grunewald hotel. 


June 7—American Lumber Trades’ Congress, Chicago, 
ill.; Congress hotel. 


June 10-11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, De- 
troit, Mich.; Hotel Cadillac. 


June 29-30—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
eattle, Wash. 


SHIPPERS COMPLETE ORGANIZATION. 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., May 11.—The Michigan Ship- 
pers’ Association, temporarily organized in this city 
six weeks ago, has completed its organization by elect- 
ing the following officers: 

President—R. W. Irwin, Grand Rapids. 

Vice president—Amos 8S. Musselman, Grand Rapids. 

Executive committee—J. D. Clements, Kalamazoo; L. F. 
Perkett, Traverse City; Charles Cartier, Ludington; Henry 
Knowlton, Cadillac; Thomas M. Cook, Allegan. 

A secretary will be chosen later. The meeting was 
held in the board of trade building and the following 
outside towns were represented: Cadillac, Benton Har- 
bor, Grand Haven, Traverse City, Big Rapids, Kala- 
mazoo, Lowell, Fremont and Allegan. E. A. Stowe, 
chairman of the temporary organization, presided and 
little business was done except to elect officers and dis- 
cuss matters relating to membership and the workings 
of the organization which are to be embodied in the 
constitution and bylaws. These are to be prepared by 
the executive committee and presented later for adoption. 
As has been previously stated, the main object of the 
association is to secure a more equitable freight basis 
on eastern shipments, but the organization is to be a 
permanent-one, with a paid secretary, for the purpose of 
securing a square deal for shippers in their relations 
with carriers. Maps have been prepared for shippers, 
showing the rates on east bound freight, figured on the 
percentage basis and based on the Chicago rate. Ship- 
pers in the Grand Rapids zone pay 96 percent, while fig- 
ured on a mileage basis they should not pay over 92, 
while in the Traverse City zone, where the rate is 115; in 
Cadillac, where the rate is 110, the discrimination seems 
greater than here. 








GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAW MILL MEN MEET. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 9.—The Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association heid its regular monthly meeting 
last Monday, it being the annual meeting also. All 
officers were reélected, as follows: H. H. Tift, presi- 
dent; W. B. Stillwell and J. B. Conrad, vice presidents ; 
E. C. Harrell, secretary. 

The lumber market was found to be in much better 
condition than was thought. Curtailment of production 
was the chief subject discussed, and it developed that a 
large number of mills in Georgia already are running 
on half time, while some have ceased operations alto- 
gether, pending a betterment in the market. In spite 
of the unfavorable conditions confronting the manutac- 
turers reports of various committees were to the effect 
that considerable orders are being placed for building 
material, and things generally in this connection are 
holding their own. The demoralized condition of the 
lumber market generally is attributed to the agitation of 
the tariff question. It was the sentiment of the meeting 
that the removal of the tariff on lumber would be disas- 
trous to that industry all through the south. The meet- 
ing was unanimous in its opposition to any modification 
of the present law, and the claim was made that if free 
lumber is admitted into the United States the southern 
manufacturers will lose several dollars on every 1,000 
feet of lumber cut. The next meeting will be held in 
Savannah on June 8. 





WASHINGTON SHINGLE MAKERS HOLD IMPOR- 
TANT MEETING. 

EVERETT, WASH., May 8.—The meeting of the state 
central committee of the Washington Shingle Graders’ 
Association was held Thursday, a representative from 
each, county in the state being present. The business 
was mostly routine, although one resolution was passed, 
to the effect that no manufacturer should be allowed the 
use of the stencil of the Washington Shingle Graders’ 
Association whose shingles are more than 4 percent off 
grade. It was thought advisable by the central com- 
mittee to require an inspection of each mill at least 
twice a week. Wholesalers will be furnished with a 
complete list each week of all the members entitled to 
use the stencil. The central committee will meet on the 
last Thursday of each month. 





SPOKANE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB HOLDS 
MEETING. 


SPOKANE, WaSH., May 5.—The semimonthly meeting 
of the Spokane Lumbermen’s Club was held in the as- 
sembly room of the Chamber of Commerce this noon, 
about thirty members being present. 

Vice President W. W. Wooster presided in the ab- 
sence of President’ George W. Hoag. Secretary George 
W. Shaw tendered his resignation as secretary, explain- 
ing that he did so because he will leave in‘a few days 
for his old home, St. Paul. J. H. Ehrmanntraut was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

A communication was read from W. B. Dean, of the 
Diamond Match Company, Chico, Cal., asking for a 
copy of the club’s constitution and bylaws for the 
Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, recently’ or- 
ganized by the lumbermen of that section. 

B. W. Sawyer, representing the Hoo-Hoo House at 


the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, at Seattle, ex- 
plained that this club for lumbermen was completed and 
will be furnished and ready for the entertainment of 
its members and visiting lumbermen when the exposi- 
tion opens June 1. He urged the lumbermen of Spo- 
kane to contribute to the club fund by taking out mem- 
berships at $9.99 each, and explained that 400 more 
members were needed to insure the $15,000 necessary 
to carry the project through. 





FURNITURE MEN AND RETAILERS ORGANIZE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 8.—The Furniture Dealers’ 
& Retail Merchants’ Association, of Nashville, has been 
chartered to aid in the promotion of the commercial and 
industrial interests of Nashville. The incorporators are 
Perey Sharp, D. A. Dortch, R. E. Moore, H. K. Howse 
and EK. M. Bond. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNU. 





Announcement is made of the annual meeting of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association to be held 
at the Grunewald hotel, New Orleans, La., May 19 and 
20. The cypress association has had a remarkably suc- 
cessful career. The officers request the attendance of 
every manufacturer of cypress in the south, desiring to 
make this the best meeting that has ever been held. An 
interesting program has been arranged and the meeting 
should hold sufticient to interest and entertain everyone 
identified with the cypress industry. 

we 


MEETING OF PROMINENT CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

SPOKANE, WASH., May 8.—Invitations are out for 
the spring meeting of the Washington Conservation As- 
sociation, to be held in the rooms of the Walla Walla 
Commercial Club May 13 and 14. The official call statés: 

The objects of the conservation movement are becoming 
well known. Briefly they comprise the conservation of the 
people’s common property standing in the name of the state, 
consisting of forests, lands, minerals, waters and water- 
ways; regulation and care of these properties through the 
people’s servants; the acquirement of full knowledge of 
these resources; building of good roads and improvements 
of our waterways; preservation of scenery and promotion of 
nature study. In resources richest of any state in the Union, 
it well becomes the people of Washington to look after the 
right use of their common property. 

The officers of the organization are: 

President—E. H. Libby, Clarkston. 

Vice presidents-—Joel Shomaker, president of the Wash- 
ington Logged-off Land Association, Tukwila; Everett G. 
Griggs’ president of the chamber of commerce, Tacoma; 
Oliver C. MeGilvra, Seattle; Dr. N. G. Blalock, Walla Waila; 
Il. W. Navarre, Wenatchee; Elmer S. Johnson, Everett. 

Secretary—-Clarence H. Bailey, Seattle. 

‘Treasurer—Frederick Foster, Seattle. 

Auditor—Cassius M. Williams, Seattle. 

The subjects to be discussed in the program comprise 
the following: 

Extent and Waste of Our Resources; Conservation versus 
Population ; Our Debt to Posterity ; Good Roads; Saving the 
Soil; Conservation Is Right Use; Conservation by Irriga- 
tion; Scenery as an Asset; Forest Protection; Storing the 
Flood Waters; Promotion of Nature Study; Public Parks; 
Local Organization. 

Speakers of prominence have been invited and many 
have accepted. Representatives of the United States 
Reclamation Service and the United States Forestry 
Service will take part in the proceedings. 

wer ow 


QUAKER CITY EXCHANGE MEETS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 8.—The first monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia un- 
der the newly elected officers for 1909 was held May 
6, preceded by the usual luncheon. The attendance was 
large. 

A statement from the car demurrage bureau showed 
that during March 1,518 ears of lumber were reported 
to that bureau by the railroads, amounting to 22,770,000 
feet of lumber. These figures show an increase of 760 
cars, or 11,400,000 feet, of lumber over the same 
month of 1908. 

The following committees for the year were ap- 
pointed: 

LEGISLATION. 

Samuel B. Vrooman, chairman; Edward F. Henson, J. A. 

Finley, J. W. Diffenderfer and Thomas B. Hammer. 
OFFICE AND ENTERTAINMENT. 

George A. Howes, chairman; Howard Ketcham, F. A. 

Dudley, Fisher Dalrymple and George Rodgmen. 
BYLAWS AND RULES. 


Charles M. Chestnut, chairman; B. Franklin Betts and 
Joseph Comegzs. 
CREDIT SYSTEM. 


William C. MacBride, chairman; Frank L. Lukenbach and 
Morris L. Dukes. 
FINANCB. 


William L. Rice, chairman; Charles F. Felin and Franklin 
Smedley. 
RAILROAD AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Frederick S. Underhill, chairman; John McLean, I. N. 
Troth, William I’. Shearer and C. J. Coppock. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

A. J. Cadwallader, chairman; J. Randall Williams, Robert 
G. Kay, Edwin B. Malone and Henry Smedley. 

The baseball nines of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
and Master Builders’ Exchange, who meet in contest 
annually, devoting receipts to charities, will play a 
game at the Philadelphia ball park June 1. As the 
money will go to the Red Bank sanitarium, the modified 
milk society, the children’s country week and the Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph free ice fund, four distinctly 
worthy institutions, a large attendance at the game is 
desired. 


LUMBER GOLF CLUB TOURNAMENT. 


The fourth annual tournament of the lumber tra 
golf association will be held on the links of the Hu: 
ington Valley Country Club June 22 and 23. The Hw 
ington Valley club grounds are located at Noble, P 
near Philadelphia. This year the attendance is expect. | 
to be the largest on record. The club course is « 
sidered one of the best in the country and the Phi 
delphia members of the association are laying plans |, 
give all visiting members a pleasant time. 

With a view to enabling members to familiarize th: 
selves with the course, arrangements have been made «» 
as to permit all who wish to practice June 21, on whi |; 
date the grounds will be reserved for their exclusive \ 
This, of course, is in addition to the tournament du 
Since the last annual meeting there have been may 
additions to the membership and the association now is jn 
a prosperous condition. 


NORTHWESTERN CEMENT PRODUCTS 1910 
ANNUAL. 

At a special meeting of the executive committee of 
the Northwestern Cement Products Association, called 
by Martin T. Roche, president, held at the Commercial 
Club rooms in Minneapolis, it was announced that the 
sixth annual convention will be held in the Twin Citics 
February 28 to March 4, 1910, inclusive. The conyen- 
tion will be formally opened Monday night and close at 
10 o’clock Friday evening. Announcement of the pl:ave 
and city will be made later. 

The success of the last convention placed the North 
western Cement Products Association among the real 
leaders in the concrete movement. Time, money and 
energy will be freely spent to make the sixth annual 
convention memorable in the northwest. 








CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
BANQUET. 

Invitations have been issued by the president and 
directors of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association for 
its annual banquet, to be held at the Laurentian club, 
Ottawa, May 18, at 7:30 p. m. The committee in 
charge consists of Gordon C. Edwards, president, 
Ottawa; I. B. Miller, Toronto; E. H. Lemay, Montreal; 
W. ©. Laidlaw, Toronto, and F. W. Avery, Ottawa. 
Acceptance should be made to Frank Hawkins, secre 
tary of the association. The entertainment will be of 
the best and an enjoyable time is assured. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE NATIONAL WHOLE. 
SALERS MEETS. 

New York, May 11.—President George F. Craig, of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
has called a meeting of the executive committee and 
the trustees for May 19 and 20, and indications point 
to a large attendance. The association has just issued 
its annual report and a new issue of the year book 
will be ready for distribution next week. E. F. Perry, 
secretary, and G. E. Smith, chairman of ‘the special 
membership committee, have just returned from a trip 
to Cineinnati and Columbus, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y., 
in the interests of the association, 





BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE INAUGURATES LEC- 
TURES. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 8.“'The Nashville Builders’ 
Exchange will inaugurate a course of lectures on topics 
of interest to its members and to home builders. A 
lecture will be given at each meeting of the exchange. 
The first lecture will be delivered April 18 by J. 8. 
Underwood, of Nashville, on ‘‘Interior Finish; Staining 
Cottonwoods, Cypress and Gums.’’ Mr. Underwood is 
considered an authority on the subject. 





MOUND CITY CLUB PLANS FOR ANNUAL 


PICNIC. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 11.—The Lumbermen’s Clu! of 
St. Louis is planning to wind up its regular season in a 


burst of pyrotechnical splendor. The club has had an 
unusually successful season and feels like jubil: ing. 
For the first time the club seems to have gotten o1 the 
right track and has accomplished many things of \ast 
advantage to the lumber trade of St. Louis and als: for 
the city itself. The club has at last risen to a igh 
place in the civic life of the city and has compelle: the 
proper recognition from other civie organizations. 

The regular May meeting of the club will be he « at 
the Mercantile Club the evening of May 18. A ge 
amount of routine business of an important nm: ure 
has accrued and this will have to be wiped off the «te, 
for the June meeting will be a final windup in the + “pe 
of an old fashioned picnic. Edward Hines, of Chi 29°, 
was compelled to decline the club’s invitation to ad ss 
the members next Tuesday evening, but the enter \in- 
ment committee, of which Charley Atkinson is chair 2, 
has secured W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwe rn 
Lumbermen’s Association, who will address the club | )0 
the subject, ‘‘ Modern Commercialism.’’ i 

The Lumbermen’s Club pienic will be held Junc 1. 
The entertainment committee is working tooth and »ail 
to perfect arrangements for the biggest stunt of ‘he 
kind ever pulled off. Announcements have been sent 
out broadcast to the trade asking each individual to «lp 
make the affair a huge success. This will be a legal holi- 
day in St. Louis lumberdom. All lumber offices wil! be 
closed and employer and employee will be at the ig 
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sh The committee has chartered a steamboat, which 
wi! leave its wharf at 10 o’clock in the morning and 
vo ey the lumbermen, their wives and families, sweet- 
he ots ete., to some sequestered nook, where there will 
bh. » field day of sports. Luncheon and supper will be 
se: ed aboard the boat. There will be music and danc- 
ins and all sorts of other amusements. The party is 
xs duled to arrive home about 10 o’eclock in the 
ey ving, after a moonlight ride on the Mississippi. The 
fo wing committees will have charge of the picnic: 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


aT . Seidel, chairman ; IHlenry A. Boeckeler, 

J Kessler, Thomas C. Whitmarsh, 
c Atkinson, W. E. Barns, 

I Musick, Frank Goepel. 

J. Benas, 


FLOOR COMMITTEE, 


J Reheis, chairman ; H. W. Ballman, 
R Campbell, Frank Goepel, 
rk. li. Johnston, Joseph A. Hafner. 
( Jennings, 

PROGRAM, BADGES AND PRIZES. 
aT s Seidel, chairman ; J. B. Kessler. 
Ww. \V. Dinge, 

BASEBALL. 

t. |. Gruner, chairman ; R. J. Fine, 
Guy B. Fulton, W. M. Klenk. 


POTATO RACE. 
J. W. Putnam, chairman; J. L. Benas. 
W. b. Rockwell, 
FAT MAN’S RACE. 
Henry <A. Boeckeler, chair- Frank G. Hanley, 
wan ; L. M. Borgess. 
NEEDLE RACE. 
k. ©. Robinson, chairman ; W. W. Dinge. 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh, 
FUOT RACE, 
George E. Hibbard,  chair- Charles L. A. Beckers, 
man; J. F. Schnieders. 
J. L. Secheve, 
SACK RACE. 
George R. Hogg, chairman ; James Prendergast, 
k. FF. Krebs, Reece S. Price. 





CINCINNATI FURNITURE EXCHANGE CON- 
VENES. 

(CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 11.—The Cincinnati Furniture 
Exchange held its May meeting today, with President 
J. I’. Dietz in the chair. It was apparent in the temper 
of the meeting that there is an improved condition in 
the furniture industry, which has been very dull all win- 
ter. The manufacturers are getting ready for the big 
shows at Grand Rapids and Chicago, and are engaged in 
au campaign of advertising the city as a great furniture 
center of the country, which position it held thirty years 
ayo. 

The annual outing of the exchange will be held June 
19 and will be an old time steamboat excursion and 
day in the woods at Glen Park, Ky., with chicken dinner 
and outside sports. This will be a stag affair, as usual, 
as the old boys want a day all to themselves. Not many 
lumbermen in this section will miss this outing, as for 
years these affairs have been a strong attraction, 

President Cliff Walker has named the following enter- 


tainment committee for the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Clu J. A. Bolser, chairman; George Littleford, C. H. 
Pease, J. Watt Graham and G. W. Hand. This commit 


tee will arrange for the summer outing. 





ALABAMA-WEST FLORIDA MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION MEETS. 

HiiMINGHAM, ALA., May 11.—Secretary J. H. Eddy, 
of the Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Assoviation, returned from Montgomery tonight, where 
the regular monthly meeting of the association was held. 
Pr ly the feature of today’s session was the encour 
ay nature of the reports received on the lumber tariff 
question, The committee on legislation reported through 
cretary on the progress being made in the fight 
ily t reduction or removal of the lumber tariff. Let- 
tr ere read from a number of southern senators indi- 
ei they would oppose every effort to put lumber on 
ee list and that they were not unalterably opposed 


ty ntaining the present Dingley rate. At the meeting 
th riff situation was conceded to be in more favorable 
ut ion than at any time since the agitation for redue- 
ti f the lumber schedules began. The campaign by 
th inbermen has showed results and there is every 
i ation that southern senators are manifesting a bet- 
t" derstanding of the situation as it affects southern 


sident J. T. Burlingame presided. One of the first 


tatiors taken up was the report of the committee on 
export classification. This committee reported through 
rent Burlingame on the final adoption of a classi- 
h i by the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
ul ind he stated that the recommendations made by 


mittee on rules were adopted without material 
‘es, although manufacturers were unable to secure 
ru entirely satisfactory to them. One exception in 
pi\licular was that sawn timber specifications did not 
‘tect the approval -of the manufacturers and this feature 
he question probably will be taken up later. 
was the sense of the meeting that manufacturers’ 
‘ssoclations should take up the matter and provide clas- 
‘ifications or a set of grading rules which would properly 
cover the requirements, 

he report of the committee on legislation was taken 
p and the secretary was instructed to send letters to 
Scuators and representatives who might be misinformed 
on the situation. 
_ The committee appointed some time ago to visit Wash- 
ington to work against the reduction of the lumber 
schedule was jnereased to nine members and stands as 
follows: John L. Kaul, chairman; E. L. More, J. C. Wil- 
liams, E. Vredenburg, jr., F. H. Lathrop, T. 8S: Kyle, 


L. A. Boyd, Albert Russell and J. T. Burlingame. The 
last four being new members. The committee was in- 
structed to be ready to visit Washington any time it 
may become necessary. 

A communication from the American Lumber Trades’ 
Congress was read announcing the second annual meeting 
for June 7 at the Auditorium Annex, Chicago, at 11 
a.m. An invitation to the association to send represen- 
tatives resulted in the selection of President J. T. Bur- 
lingame, with Peter Vredenburg, jr., as alternate. 

A lively discussion of manufacturers’ costs took place. 
The subject of sales methods also was discussed and in 
an informal way plans were made for study in a more 
thorough and exhaustive way. A discussion of market 
conditions brought out the opinion of the majority that 
the situation had showed improvement during the last 
thirty days, at least in the volume of inquiry and the 
freer movement of lumber. Many manufacturers re- 
ported reduction of output during the last sixty days 


and indicated their intention to continue that policy until 
the market develops more strength. 

The visitors took lunch at the Exchange hotel and a 
number later took an automobile ride over the city and 
witnessed a baseball game between Montgomery and 
Atlanta teams, in which the Alabamans had the satis- 
faction of seeing the Georgians beaten. The meeting 
next month probably will be held in Birmingham. 

Those present at today’s meeting were: 

F. D. Shore, Florala Saw Mill Co., Thaxton, Fla. 

J. T. Burlingame, E. W. Gates Lbr. Co., Yellow Pine, Ala. 
J. C. Williams, Geneva Lumber Co., Eleanor, Fla. 

J. E. Henderson, Henderson-Boyd Lbr. Co., Richburg, Ala. 

.. A. Boyd, Henderson-Boyd Lumber Co., Richburg, Ala. 

J. W. Hunnicutt, Hunnicutt Lumber Co., Vick, Ala. 

J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham. 

fk. C. Cain, King Lumber Co., Prentice, Ala. 

Henry Lide, Lide Bros., Selma, Ala. 

J. G. MeGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. 

S. E. Briggs, Whitewater Lumber Co., Autaugaville, Ala. 

John J. Earle, of the Alabama Lumber & Export Co., Ope- 
lika, Ala. 





MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS CO-OPERATE. 





Radical Reform of Bankruptcy Laws Advocated—Unfair Competition Discussed—Plea for 
Better Manufactured Articles. 
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PirrsBuRG, Pa., May 11.—Manufacturers and whole 
sale and jobbing houses in machinery and supplies 
from almost every manufacturing center of the United 
States began gathering at Forc Pitt hotel Tuesday 
night, prepared to attend the conventions of two prom 
inent business men’s associations, which meet con 
currently and take up matters of the gravest import- 
ance to the great machinery trade of the United States. 

The gathering will be one of the largest of the kind 
ever held. One of the associations is the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
with Charles F. Aaron, of New York, as president; 
and the other is the National Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, with George Puchta, of Cincin 
nati, as president. Both are powerful bodies, and 
jointly represci.. commercial enterprises with a half 
billion dollars of capital and a trade covering the entire 
world. 

The preliminary meeting of the dealers’ association 
was held yesterday, when the executive committee 
gathered in the morning and afternoon and discussed 
association affairs. During the day delegates arrived 
and last night the hotel was well filled with incoming 
guests. It is expected that between 550 and 600 vis- 
itors will be in the city during the week. This num- 
ber includes the ladies of the party, for whom elaborate 
plans of entertainment have been made. Last year 
the convention was held in Richmond, Va., and at that 
meeting there was an additional association present, 
known as the Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ 
Association. This latter association met last week at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and consequently will -not be in 
Pittsburg. A strong committee of Pittsburg manu- 
facturers and machinery men have arranged to give 
the visitors a good time. A large entertainment fund 
has been raised to provide theater parties, and smokers 
for the men; a banquet, and trolley and automobile 
rides for the ladies, with luncheons at the country 
club. The varying forms of entertainment are said 
to be more attractive than usnal. 

Of the plans for the conventions, Secretary F. D. 
Mitchell, of the manufacturers’ association, said: 

Our aim is to bring before the individual associations and 
before the joint meeting plans for reform in the present 
bankruptcy laws which are needed to check unfair and ruin 
ous competition by unreliable concerns, that organize and 
undersell until they fail, pass through the bankruptcy courts 
and start over again, thus destroying legitimate trade at the 
expense of their creditors. To accomplish this there will 
be a proper urging of dealers to use care in their dealings 
and to deal with reliable or association companies; and an 
interchange or reciprocal arrangement between dealers and 
manufacturers, will be urged. 

The matter of tariff reform is not expected to come 
up, except possibly in an incidental manner. Fraud, 
fire and failure seem to be the evils that the organiza- 
tions are combating, for the purpose of bringing about 
a higher morale to the business as a whole. The gen- 
eral business conditions of the country are to be con- 
sidered as affecting the machinery trade, and trade 
matters, trade conduct, credits ete., are in line for dis- 
cussion by some of the largest manufacturers and 
dealers in the country and their opinions are of un- 
usual weight in determining policies in these direc- 
tions. 

The Pittsburg general committee, in charge of the 
arrangements for the convention, includes seventy-six 
of the largest manufacturers and machinery dealers 
of the city. Included in the concerns dre the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, the Pitts- 

burg Steel Company, the American Steel & Wire Com 
pany, the Crucible Steel Company, the A. M. Byers 
Company, the National Tube Company, the Oliver Iron 
& Steel Company, Follansbee Bros.’ Company, Garland 
Nut & Rivet Company, Best Manufacturing Company, 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, Spang, Chalfant & Co., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, and many of the 
larger dealers in machinery and supplies. W. L. 
Rodgers is chairman of the local committee. 

At the opening of the meeting, the following declara- 
tion of principles was issued to all delegates, and re- 
ceived warm commendation: 


UNFAIR “ OMPETITION. 
We are opposed to uy .ir competition. This strikes at 
the wage earner, often evmpelling reduction in. costs of pro- 


duction at the expense of labor. It menaces the dealer by 
depriving him ot the legitimate profits to which he is en- 
titied. It increases expenses of operation and production to 
the consumer by forcing down the qualities of goods mar- 
keted. Its effect on manufacture is to compel changing 
basis of qualities to meet price conditions, sacrificing reputa- 
tlons to aGemands thus unjustly created. 

We therefore favor such changes in the bankruptcy laws 
or other legislation as will tend to discourage and prevent 
that disastrous competition caused by the inexperienced or 
unprincipled manufacturer who fails to provide for his 
actual manufacturing costs, or to allow for’a reasonable 
margin of profits in making his prices, thereby bringing ulti- 
mate failure upoa himself, hardship upon his employees and 
loss upon other manufacturers in his line and the public in 
general. 

These and other classes of unfair competition are the step- 
ping stones to fraud, fire and failures. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF HIGH QUALITIES IN ARTICLES 
MANUFACTURED. 

Resolved, Yhat members of this association, when order- 
ing supplies through their respective dealers, give preference 
to the nighest qualities of goods manufactured by members 
or this association. 

We are unalterably opposed to the substitution of inferior 
goods as first qualities, either by manufacturer or dealer. 

We oppose the practice of the manufacture of inferior 
goods under private brands that can be marketed to the 
prejudice cf other makers’ first quality goods. 

We indorse the policy of promotion by the manufac- 
turers of tne value of trade marks, brands and other 
recognized means of securing identification of all their prod- 
ucts, thus affording protection alike to the user, the dis- 
irmuter and the manufacturer. 

RESALE PRICES. 

Resolved, That the manufacturers of this association 
shall encourage the sale of their product to the consumer 
on the basis of proper resale prices, insisting upon such 
prices where goods are sold by makers or their representa- 
tives direct and offering every encouragement to the dealer 
lor cooperative action in carrying out this policy. 

We unite to discourage the obtaining of unfair profits by 
selling certain ciasses of goods at prices carrying more than 
reasonable -profits in order that other classes may be sold at 
prices that carry no profit, thus preventing honest and 
neaithy competition. 

The proper resale price can only be established by the most 
careful consideration of each line of goods, and arrived at 
by jomt conferences on the part of the markers of such goods 
and the dealers therein. We favor the selection of commit- 
tees drawn from the representative manufacturers and deal- 
ers who can arrive at such fair conclusions as will establish 
proper resale prices that will enable the consumer to secure 
goods of the best qualities and under the fairest conditions. 

We shall as manutacturers purchasing our supplies through 
the regular distributing channels give our support to manu- 
tacturers of this association who maintain a proper resale 
price upon their goods. 


Special rooms in the Fort Pitt hotel have been se- 
cured tor the sessjons of both organizations, with a 
larger room available for the joint sessions. The hotel 
has recently been doubled in size and is admirably 
adapted for large meetings. The arrivals on the open- 
ing day expressed pleasure at the promising outlook 
for the gatnering. Many of the guests are making 
their firs: visit vw Pittsburg, and are anxious to visit 
its industrial plants, its technical schools and govern- 
ment rescarch laboratories. Abundant opportunity is 
to be given tor sight-seeing and inspection. 





WISCONSIN LUMBERMEN SECURE LOWER 
FREIGHT RATES. 


MApIson, Wis., May 18.—After one of the strongest 
fights in its history, the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association has won a complete victory over the Chicago 
& North Western and the Chicago, Milwavkee & St. 
Paul roads in the struggle for joint rates, amounting to 
a decided reduction from the present rates. The Wis 
consin railroad commission has just handed down a 
decision ordering the two companies to put in operation 
a schedule of joint rates contained in the decision. 

The system complained of was the charging by the 
railroad companies of a sum in excess of the local rates 
for a shipment over a portion of the lines of the two 
companies. The decision grants joint rates in carload 
lots and is what lumbermen long have been striving for. 
A general reduction in rates is made by the decision, 
while it was the consensus of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the railroad commission that the present rates 
are unreasonable and result in reducing the business. 

Attorney Mathison, of Janesville, represented the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association before the 
commission and presented the case in a most ab.e manner, 
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BANKERS TO THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Record of a Chicago Concern Which for Years Has Devoted Itself Solely to Financing Lumber Manufactu -- 
ing Enterprises—Relative Position of Timber Land Bonds in the Investment Field— 
Personnel of an Enterprising and Successful Institution. 


In its financial side the lumber industry differs largely 
from any of the other leading trades as conducted in the 
United States. No other industry of great magnitude 
has such a multiplicity of ownership and in no other 
similar line of business is there an equal opportunity 
for all investors. Owing to the lack of concentration 
of ownership in the lumber field lumbermen never have 
been closely allied with any financial center, nor have 
they been affected one way or another by the banking 
interests of the east. Hence they are not, like the steel 
people, for instance, dependent upon a financial coterie 
in Wall street or elsewhere. In fact, until a few years 
ago, the lumber industry relied very slightly upon the aid 
of outside capital and the ordinary commercial accom- 
modation that could be extended by the average bank 
after a saw mill operation was under way was about 
the limit of dependence placed by lumbermen upon 
financial institutions. The white pine industry was con- 
ducted along such lines until the timber of the north 
was practically cut out, but when manufacturers began 
to look to the yellow pine country and later to the 
Pacific coast for a new field of operation, they found 
a proposition of such magnitude that in many instances 
outside capital was necessary to finance their operations. 
Thus arose an opening for a financial institution which 
should eater principally, if not solely, to the needs of 
the lumber industry. It was apparent that such an in- 
stitution, to meet with reasonable success, must be of a 
peculiar kind. It must be prepared to finance large 
transactions, most of them running into the millions 
of dollars, and it must be sufficiently secure in itself so 
that its recommendations would have weight with outside 
investors, whose knowledge of the value of timber 
investments was until a few years ago and to a certain 
extent still remains decidedly vague. Lumbermen who 
went to banking and bond houses accustomed to handling 
other lines of security got little satisfaction. They were 
told that there was little general knowledge of the value 
of timber as an investment proposition and too many 
other and better known classes of investment securiiies 
were open to the public to make it worth while for these 
institutions to deal with them. Consequently, out of 
necessity, an institution arose adapting itself to the 
financial needs of the lumber business. 

This institution does business under the style of 
Clark L. Poole & Co. and has commodious quarters in 
the Commercial Bank building, Chicago. As a result 
of a number of years of active and successful operation 
in connection with the saw mill industries of the 
United States, Clark L. Poole & Co. have become recog- 
nized authorities upon matters connected with the 
financing of large lumber manufacturing enterprises. 
Their reliability in passing upon the value of timber 
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properties as the basis of securities offered for sale is 
unquestioned, and their methods in financing a large 
number of leading manufacturing concerns of the south 
and the Pacifie coast by means of bond issues, well 
secured by timber properties of steadily increasing value, 
have met with approval, not only of lumber interests but 
of investors generally, so that securities offered for sale 
by Clark L. Poole & Co. are generally looked upon as 
entitled to a place among the better class of invest- 
ments. 
Timber Land Bonds as an Investment. 
Timber land bonds, when issued upon a proper founda 


tion, have proven among the best secured and most 
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surely remunerative securities offered for sale, and this 
largely because of the unchangeable natural conditions. 
The constantly expanding demand for forest products, 
coupled with a gradually diminishing supply of timber, 
not only makes the value of timber properties as certain 
as anything can be, but materially increases their worth, 


and the lumberman, enjoying an opportunity to carry on 
his operations on a much larger scale than would be ° »s- 
sible if he were limited to his own capital, is enablec |yy 
the aid of capital thus acquired to increase his hold’: gs 
of timber lands and proportionately increase the may ‘in 
of profit in his business. 

Clark L. Poole & Co. have devoted themselves so ly 
to the financing of lumber manufacturing enterpr ses 
and are willing to handle only those properties wi ich 
can be operated upon a certain and profitable b:sis, 
offering the best of security for a bonded indebted).oss 
greater than the amount issued and of reasonable siz 

Rules for Valuing Timber Properties, 

The following rules are given in explanation of ‘he 
methods employed by Clark L. Poole & Co., of Chicavo: 

1. The company issuing the bonds must be well estab 
lished; its officers and managers must be thoroughly experi- 
enced and in good standing among lumbermen. 

2. The lands must be well located; contain timber of 
good quality; the amount thereof in every case to be de- 
termined by capable, well known timber estimators employed 
by us to cruise the timber. 

3. ‘The titles to the lands must be carefully examined and 
approved by our own legal counsel. 

4. The mortgage securing bonds must contain strict pro 
visions which operate to insure the regular deposit of an 
agreed amount a thousand feet for all timber cut; these de- 
posits to be applied to the payment of the principal of the 
bonds as the several series semiannually or annually become 
due. The mortgages make provision for keeping careful 
check upon the cutting of timber and accounting for the 
same to the mortgage trustee. 

The firm of Clark L. Poole & Co., is a co-partnership, 
composed of Clark L. Poole, Edward C. Cronwall, and 
Frederick A. Brewer. 


had experience in this special department of the bond 


These gentlemen have not only 


and banking business but are also thoroughly familiar 
with the general bond and banking field at large, Mr. 
Poole having had eighteen years’, Mr. Cronwall twelve 
years’, and Mr. Brewer about ten years’ experience. 


Bankers to the Lumber Trade. 


By virtue of their operations along these lines Clark 
L. Poole & Co. have earned the title of ‘‘ Bankers to 
the lumber trade,’ 


and in the necessary expansion of 
their business a short time ago found it necessary to 
move into larger and more commodious quarters, illus 
The offices of Clark 


L. Poole & Co., as befitting the headquarters of a large 


trations of which appear herewith. 


financial institution, are luxuriously appointed and offer 
every convenience to prospective customers and visiting 
lumbermen. The Commercial Bank building, in which 
they are located, is one of the recently completed ollice 
buildings in which Chicago takes great pride, and ‘he 
ilustrations can give but a vague idea of the luxurious 


quarters now occupied by this lumber banking house. 
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CHICAGO WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION HOLDS MONTHLY MEETING. 


Good Fellowship Prevails at Luncheon—Benefits Derived from Association Work—Discussion of Every Day Problems—Spirit of the Meetings. 


ie regular monthly luncheon and meeting of the 
Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held at 12:30 o’elock Tuesday, May 11, in Parlor B 
of the University Club, Chicago. It was through the 
courtesy of Secretary E. A. Thornton, who is a mem- 
her of the club, that this courtesy was extended to 
the association. Almost the entire membership of the 
association was represented at both the luncheon and 
meeting, together with a number of guests. 

\fter elaborate luncheon had been enjoyed by those 
present, President George D. Griffith called the meet- 
ing to order. He expressed his appreciation of having 
present Robert H. Gillespie, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago; F. L. Brown, president 
of the Chieago Hardwood Exchange, and other guests. 
He aid: 

\We think we have a pretty good association here, but we 
ick one thing—spellbinders. The Chicago Hardwood Ex- 

i kindly invited me to one of their luncheons and I 


wa mpressed with the fact of how many fine spellbinders 
they had. Mr. Sehreiber was holding forth. We have no 
apology to make for our association except that we lack 


that one feature. 

The roll was then called, showing but few absent 
mie ers, and the minutes of the last meeting were 
rr ind approved. 

chair expressed regret that George J. Pope, of 
), S$. Pate Lumber Company, and formerly presi- 


dent of the association, was unable to be present on 
a nt of a severe injury to his foot. Percy S. 
Fletcher, of the same company, gave the gratifying 
information that there was no need for alarm, as it 
is expected that Mr. Pope will be out in about a 
we As Mr. Pope is chairman of the trades relation- 
sh mmittee no report was made. 


CarDal Lumber Company and the Booth-Boyd 
Luner Company were proposed for membership in 
tlh sociation and unanimously elected. 

A Borrowed Spellbinder. 


chair called upon Robert H. Gillespie, president 


ot Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, who said: 

1e more as a listener today than as a speaker. I can 
no im the title to “‘spellbinder” as Mr. Griffith states. 
I t possibly the title of “highbinder’’ would be more in 
lit | like the way you do business. I think the idea of 
ha a luncheon like this and having your monthly meet- 
in a very good one. It brings the members of your 
as ition closer together and enables them to know each 
otl n a way you should. Association work is really the 
on ork when it comes down to taking care of your busi- 
n operly. ‘There are so many things coming up such 
as lation at Springfield—it seems that they are trying 
to late every person in business out of it—railroad mat- 
te » be taken up, and various other things you are all 
aw of. I believe the various associations in Chicago are 
eal » on a werk that means a great deal for it. I think 
it id be well for associations to codperate with each 


oth n carrying out the various matters that come up 
fro) ay to day. 


ssociation Work by an Association Worker. 
| ident F. L. Brown, of the Chicago Hardwood 
Ex uge, was then called upon by the chair and said: 


needless for me to say that I appreciate the hos- 
pit that is extended by your association today and it 
go thout saying that you look to be a well fed bunch up 
het Che fact that you have honored different members of 
our orsanization with invitations to spend a little time with 
very much appreciated. 
I as we all recognize, is getting to be more and more 


an of concentrated forces. ‘There is a necessity of con- 
ceni tion of effort in all directions that tends toward any 
pet ent success, and I feel that through these organiza- 
lions we are reaching out more and more away from the old 
fashioned way of doing business when the next door neigh- 


iv the same line hated his competitor, perhaps, more 

than anybody else; when the only thing he had 
against him was the fact that he was in the same business 
‘hat he was trying to get the same orders. But when 
ome to the results that grow from united effort along the 


of business men pap genney | we find that aside from 
dollars and cents there is a very important work to be done. 
. In conversation recently with one of the members of the 
hicazo Hardwood Exchange he said that he had been one 
of the members of the exchange from its inception and he 
felt that the first and foremost benefit he had received was 


= social intercourse. ‘Chat feature certainly is very promi- 
‘ent in your association and I must congratulate you on 


your organization and on the strength of your organization. 

Now as to coéperation, mentioned by Mr. Gillespie, I 
think that together with the concentrated effort that I have 
already referred to, one of the best a that organizations 
can do is to have some sort of a line of procedure that will 
be beneficial to all of the members and then see to it that 
all of the people engaged in the same line of business are 
in some way connected with some of these organizations. 
Otherwise, how can we hope to maintain in this great city 
the commercial standard for which we strive and which we 
represent? 

I certainly feel that the work of the Chicago Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, together with the work of the 
Lumbermen’s association and the Chicago Hardwood DHx- 
change, should be such that the hardwood men, the northern 
pine men, the yellow pine representatives and the Pacific 
coast men should all be interested in the line of furthering 
the benefits which are derived from the commercial interests 
of this great city. As we go forward we find from day to 
day very much less of the difficult things coming up which 
have entangled us in days gone by. If we have difficult 
matters which seem to involve other firms we put it up to 
somebody in the association who, perhaps, can investigate 
it and whose information along certain lines may have 
reached out further than ours, and in that way we get a 
great deal of help and benefit which does not in any way 
——e the work that we conduct individually. 

3ut the Hardwood Lumber Hxchange, gentlemen, is an- 
chored over in the Rector building, room 1308, and there 
together with the association whose representative has just 
preceded me, we shall be pleased to meet any of you gen- 
tlemen at any time, and I thoroughly appreciate this honor 
of being here and having the opportunity to speak these 


words to you. 
Codperation Indorsed. 

The chair said that this thought of codperation had 
come up before the association’s trades relation com 
mittee in a tentative way and he thought it a subject 
that should be given more careful thought; that all 
could indorse the spirit of codperation, the detail to 
be worked out later. 


Trade Problems Discussed. 


Frederick T. Boles, of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, was called upon and responded in part as 
follows: 

I do not feel as though I could fill the bill at all in 
addressing you on any subject. I might give you a talk 
on how we cut up short lumber or something of that nature. 
Il was very much gratified to get an invitation to attend this 
dinner or luncheon—whatever you may term it—but I would 
call it a banquet if we had it in our association. I am very 
glad indeed to see that you have started out in the right 
manner and, judging from looking around the room, you are 
all very much pleased and proud of your organization. You 
ought to be if you are not, because, as I remember, it is 
only about a year or so old—a year and a half, perhaps— 
and to get an organization of business men in a certain 
line of trade together where they will attend a meeting 
during the middle of the day and transact business must 
certainly be very gratifying to the promoters and officers 
of the organization. . 

Mr. Boles then referred to the social feature of asso- 
ciation work, and to the spirit of organization which 
he thought was derived from the laboring men, and 
the many things an organization is able to do that an 
individual can not accomplish. He then read a letter 
from a party quoting on a carload of stock which was 
rarely carried and explained in connection therewith 
one of the lamentable conditions which they continual 
ly confront. He cited a case where a customer called 
up and asked them for quotations on this same class 
of material and as it is so seldom demanded prices 
necessarily were quoted above those in the letter the 
party had, which was one that evidently had been 
sent out promiscuously to firms listed in credit rating 
books, he said, and was absolutely of no benefit, as 
his prospective customer would never buy a carload of 
the material, only needing a few hundred feet on which 
the quotation necessarily would be higher, and that 
trade was consequently demoralized. He said he 
thought matters of this nature were for the associa- 
tions to handle and closed with a suggestion that he 
thought a holding company could be formed in the 
lumber trade in Chicago, with board of directors etc., 
to handle nothing but trade matters, which he thought 
was worthy of the consideration of the officers and 
members of the various associations. 


The ‘‘Get-Together’’ Spirit. 


J. H. Dion, secretary of the Hardwood exchange, 
said: 

There is no getting away from the fact that frequent 
meetings of men engaged in the same line of business is 
bound to bring beneficial results, especially if you are im- 
bued with a “get-together” spirit such as you displayed in 
your deliberations. I wish to congratulate you on the large 
attendance here. It shows that you mean business and you 
certainly deserve success and I wish it to you most heartily. 

William C. Schreiber, of Francis Beidler & Co., 
responded in complimentary tones with reference to 
the association and related a number of jokes on 
various members present, also himself, that kept all 
present in a happy frame of mind until adjournment. 
Business having been disposed of the meeting ad- 
journed at 2:40. 

Attendance. 
Ii. F, Arnemann, Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. 
c. D. Benedict, C. D. Benedict & Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Ss. C. Bennett, Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. 
W. H. Blencoe, W. A. Herbert & Co. 
Frederic F. Boles, Lord & Bushnell Co. 
A. B. Brooks, A. B. Brooks & Co. 
Edward Browne, Sargent Lumber Co. 
F. L. Brown, Crandall & Brown. 
Cc. W. Bryant, White Lake Lumber Co. 
H. D. Casey, H. D. Casey & Co. 
F. B. Cockrell, F. B. Cockrell Lumber Co. 
Ben Collins, jr., Collins Lumber Co. 
L. W. Crow, Mears-Slayton Lumber Co. 
I’. de Anguera, Anguera Lumber Co. 
E. H. Dalbey, CarDal Lumber Co. 
Morris R. Dial, Pike-Dial Lumber Co. 
J. H. Dion, Maisey & Dion. 
P. S. Fletcher, D. S. Pate Lumber Co. 
Cc. B. Flinn, Metropolitan Lumber Co. 
Robert H. Gillespie, of John Gillespie Lumber Co., president 

Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

George D. Griffith, George D. Griffith & Co. 

H. T. Griswold, A. B. Brooks & Co. 

i’. J. Hathway, Marsh-Hathway Co. 

Harvey S. Hayden, Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co. 
Charles Westcott, Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co. 
W. A. Herbert, W. A. Herbert & Co. 

Ernest S. Hough, CarDal Lumber Co. 

Charles C. Hubbard, George D. Griffith & Co. 

D. K. Jeffris, Chicago Car Lumber Co. 

Fred J. Jeffris, Chicago Car Lumber Co. 

F. B. McMullen, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. 
J .O. Nourse, Nourse-Taylor Lumber Co. 

Francis J. Pike, Pike-Dial Lumber Co. 

Mark 8S. Porter, Frank Porter. 

A. H. Ruth, G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 

William C. Schreiber, F. Beidler & Co. 

J. M. Schultz, Schultz Bros. 

Cc. M. Smalley, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

E. V. Speer, Marbury & Speer Lumber Co. 

Frank B. Stone. 

H. W. Taylor, Nourse-Taylor Lumber Co. 

E. A. Thornton, E. A. Thornton Lumber Co. 

H. D. Welch, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

J. N. Woodbury, EB. B. Lombard. 





RAILROAD EXTENSION IN WASHINGTON 
STATE. 

TacoMA, WASH., May 8.—H. C. Henry, the Seattle 
contractor who has built most of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound Railway Company’s line through Idaho 
and Washington, was this week awarded the contract 
for construction of the Gate City-MeKenna link in the 
joint line the Union Pacific and Milwaukee are to have 
between Tacoma and Grays harbor. The link from Gate 
City to Grays harbor is being built by the Harriman 
interests. The Gate City-McKenna line is to be 35.7 
miles long and will cost about $1,000,000. It is expected 
to be completed about September 15. At MeKenna—the 
new town where the Salsich Lumber Company has just 
completed its big saw mill plant—the entire town and 
townsite being owned by the Salsich company—the road 
connects with the Tacoma Eastern branch from Salsich 
to McKenna and both the Milwaukee and Union Pacific 
will temporarily come into the city over the Tacoma 
Eastern tracks. Eventually the Union Pacific will have 
its own line from McKenna to South Tacoma, it being 
built by the time the 8,650-foot tunnel into Tacoma is 
completed. The Milwaukee will continue to come in via 
the Tacoma Eastern. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION DECIDES THE KALISPELL LUMBER COMPANY CASE, 


Order Issued Giving Complainants 2-Cent and 3-Cent Differentials Under Spokane Group—Rates from Other Points to be Adjusted. 


WasHINGtTON, D. C., May 11.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down a decision in the 
complaint of the Kalispell Lumber Company et al. 
against the Great Northern Railway Company, a com- 
plaint which related to the transportation of lumber 
from mills located in Flathead county, Montana, on the 
line of the Great Northern to points in North Dakota 
on the same line, including the socalled ‘‘ Bufford-Edge- 
mont’’ and the ‘‘Pembina-Port Arthur’’ lines. The 
complaint also asked for through routes and joint rates 
between the Great Northern and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company from points 
in the same territory to points in North Dakota, which 
were in force prior to November 1, 1907, but which were 
canceled on that date at the instance of the last named 
road. 

The complainants are members of the Montana Larch 
& Pine Manufacturers’ Association, with its headquar- 
ters at Kalispell, and embracing in its membership ali 
the manufacturers of lumber and forest products in Flat- 
head county, their mills being located on the main line 
of the Great Northern dr on the Columbia Falls branch, 
which extends from Lake View, Mont., to Columbia 
Falls, Mont., where it connects with the main line. 

In reviewing the case Commissioner Cockrell called 
attention to the fact that along the line of the Great 
Northern railway there has been voluntarily recognized 
and differentiated by that carrier at various times, 
through the process of rate making, three lumber-produc 
ing sections: 


First, at points located proximate to the Pacific Coast, 
called the “Coast group’’; second, at points proximate 
to the city of Spokane, Wash.,’ called the ‘Spokane 
group”; and, third, at points located east of the Spokane 
group extending to the eastern end of the timber belt. 
this group has various designations. It is known as the 
*‘Montana-Oregon group’’ when the lumber is destined 
to places not so specified, it is designated under the 
names of the severa! stations where the lumber origi- 
nates, such as “Sand Point,” ‘Libby,’ ‘‘Warland,’’ and 
“Kalispell.’” But hereinafter in this opinion it will be 
called for convenience the ‘‘Eastern group.’’ 

All the complainants’ mills are located within the 
Eastern group east of Leonia, Ida., and hereinafter this 
particular district east of Leonia will be called the 
“Kalispell district.” 

While the Coast, Spokane, and Eastern groups have 
always been known in tariff phraseology by different 
names, sometimes the mills located in each of these 
groups have taken the same rates and at other times 
different rates. For instance, the rate applicable to the 
Coast group likewise at one time applied to the Spokane 
group and to the Eastern group. At other times the Coast 
rate applied both to the Coast group and to the Spokane 
group, but the mills in the Eastern group had a graded 
differential lower than either of them; and still at other 
times all three had different rates, Spokane taking a 
differential lower than the Coast group and the Eastern 
group a _ graded differential lower than the Spokane 
group. The point in this case is that while the Great 
sNortnern Railway at present accords to mills in both the 
Spokane group and the Eastern group, which as _ before 
stated, includes the Kalispell district, a differential lower 
than mills in the Coast group, nevertheless this has been 
brought about by lowering the rate of the Spokane 
group and raising the rates of the Eastern group to the 
level of the rates of the Spokane group, and the differen- 
tial under which the complainants operated in competi- 
tion with Spokane to points in North Dakota has been 
abrogated. 

When the Great Northern railway penetrated to the 
Pacific coast, about the year 1893, it established a rate 
of 40 cents per 10U pounds on lumber from points 
located on that line at or near the Pacific coast—no 
other mills existing elsewhere on the line—to St. Paul, 
Minn., and points then in existence intermediate thereto. 
And whenever new lumber producing sections were dis- 
covered between the Pacific coast and the Rocky moun- 
tains, or new points of destination sprang up in the 
states of North Dakota and Minnesota, this same 40-cent 
rate was applied, no matter how long or how short the 
haul. In this case the evidence shows that at the time 
this 40-cent rate was established there were no lumber 
manufacturing places on the line of the defendant except 
in the Coast group, and when afterward mills in the 
Kalispell district and the Spokane group originated, in 
order named, the same 40-cent rate was applied to all 
destinations in North Dakota and Minnesota. 


Difficult to Obtain a Market. 


Up to the year 1906 it was difficult for mills in the 
Kalispell district, which produce mostly common grade 
lumber, to obtain a market under this 40-cent rate, and 
an effort was made to have the Great Northern establish 
a lower rate to stations on its line in North Dakota where 
there was a demand for common grade lumber. This 
effort was successful and the rates were reduced, not 
only from the Kalispell district, but from all the lumber 
producing sections in the Eastern group. By this re- 
duction no new group was constructed, however, and 
instead of having one rate apply at a differential lower 
than the Spokane group from all the mills lying east of 
Spokane, the city of Kalispell, Mont., and places proxi- 
mate thereto taking the same rate, were accorded, on the 
average, a 10-cent differential lower than Spokane to 
points in North Dakota. And the mills between Kalispell 
and the city of Spokane were given a rate graded upward 
in amount toward the city of Spokane, where it re- 
mained 40 cents. 

On November 1, 1907, the defendant advanced its rates 
generally from all these various groups. Then certain 
mills in the Coast group and in the Spokane group filed 
complaints with the commission attacking the advance. 
The case attacking the advance in the Coast group was 
No. 1329 Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion et al. v. Northern Pacific Railway Company et al., 
14 I. Cc. C. Rep. 23, and the case originating from the 
Spokane group was No. 1348, Potlatch Lumber Company 
et al. v. Northern Pacific Railway Company et al., 
14 I. Cc. C. Rep. 41. The case new before us attacks 
the advance from the Kalispell district, but does not 
attack the advance in the rates from the mills in all 
the Eastern group, and complainants representing, as 
before stated, mills located only between Leonia, Ida., and 
Kalispell, Mont. 


Restoration of Old Rates Sought. 


The original complaint in this case asks merely for the 
restoration of rates existing between the points in 
question prior to November 1, but before the case could 
be heard the commission decided the cases hereinbefore 
mentioned, which materially affected the interests of 
the complainants in that the differential existing between 
the Kalispell district and the Spokane group was de- 
stroyed. This necessitated the filing of a supplemental 


petition which further prays that the Great Northern 
railway establish and maintain differential rates on 
lumber from the Kalispell district to the North Dakota 
points in an amount not less than the differentials it 
enjoyed under the Spokane group in force on October 
31, 1907. This prayer was further amended at the argu- 
ment, and what the complainants now desire is a dif- 
ferential under the Spokane group of 5 cents per 100 
pounds at the Pembina-Port Arthur line, graded upward 
westwardly to 7 cents at Buford, N. D. 

In the case originating from the Coast group it was 
sought to have restored the rates in force prior to the 
tariff of November 1, 1907, and by the decision in that 
case the old rates were restored except as modified by the 
differentials in the Potlatch case. The decision in the 
Potlatch case established differentials under the Coast 
rates for the Spokane group, but spread the Spokane 
group rate eastward to include all the mills in the 
Eastern group, thus, in effect making the one group out 
of what had previously been two. The following table 
shows the rates on fir lumber from Seattle, Wash., a 
typical coast point, and pine lumber from Spokane and 
hKulispell, as they existed on October 31, 1907; on Novem- 
ber 1, 1907, the date of the advance in the rates; and on 
Gcrover 15, 1908, the date the rates promulgated after 
tne decision of the commission in the cases referred to 


went into effect. The points of destination are the points: 


in North Dakota, which territory is within the issues 
invuived in this complaint. 

The term ‘Kalispell’ used in this table refers to the 
city of Kalispell, Mont., and not to the Kalispell dis- 
trict. Mills in the Kalispell district, other than those 
taking the rate of the city of Kalispell, took an arbi- 
trary rate higher than the rates from the city of Kalispell 
up to October 15, 1908, when all the mills in the Kalispell 
district were given the Spokane rates. 


elevation. Kalispell is located immediately west of ¢; 
Rocky mountaifis, and the general altitude of this qi 
trict is between 3,000 and 3,500 feet, and that of | 
Spokane group about 2,000 feet. All the trees whi 
grow in the Kalispell district are affected by this grea: 
altitude, being more dwarfed and knotted than 
product of the Spokane group, making the commer: 
value of the Kalispell product less than the product of { 
Spokane group. Larch is a tree of the higher altituc, < 
and while it grows in the lower altitude of the Spok: 
group it does not prosper to the extent that it does 
the Kalispell district. From the record in this case » | 
the other lumber cases we think we are correct in say 
that the larch is the predominating tree in the Kalis) || 
district and pine in the Spokane group. Necessarily 
predominating tree gives character to the section wh 
produces it. 

Larch produces only a low grade lumber, commerci 
inferior to pine lumber. When the larch of the c& 
plainants was first introduced into the market there 
peared considerable prejudice against it, and it t 
from five to six years to place it in the North Dak. 4 
market. But the complainants finally succeeded. Durie 
the year 1906 the Kalispell district produced and ship). d 
over the Great Northern railway 103,576,967 feet, ‘ 
shipments moving into North Dokata amounting to + 
897,674 feet, or about two-thirds of the output. Shi) - 
ments into North Dakota under the tariff now in eff. «t 
amounted to 1,879,089 feet between October 15, 1908, anc 
January 1, 1909. Under the same tariff and under eq.::! 
rates the Spokane group shipped during November, 1s 
nearly 4,000,000 feet into North Dakota, though there are 
a great many more mills in the Spokane group thar 
the Kalispell district. 


l 





RATE BASES FROM MONTANA AND IDAHO POINTS. 
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The analysis of this table shows that on October 31, 
1907, the Coast rate and the Spokane rate to points in 
North Dakota was 40 cents a 100 pounds, constituting 
a blanket rate over the entire state. Kalispell had a 
difterential under these rates of 5 cents at the Pembina- 
at Arthur line, graded upward to 14 cents at Buford, 
nm. DB. 


By the change in rates on November 1, 1907, Spokane 
was given for the first time a substantial differential 
under the Coast rates, and the differential existing be- 
tween Spokane and Kalispell was reduced. It will be 
noticed tnat this tavor granted to the Spokane group was 
brought about by raising the rates from both the Coast 
group and Kalispell more than the rates from the 
ppokane group. 

On October 15, 1908, as the result of the decisions in 
the cases referred to, the Coast rate was reduced to 40 
cents through North Dakota, and the Spokane rate was 
made a differential under the Coast rate of 3 cents at 
the Pembina-Port Arthur line, graded upward to 7 cents 
at Buford. The differential between Kalispell and 
Spokane was eliminated, except to a very few stations 
immediately east of the Montana-North Dakota state 
line, the Kalispell rates being raised to the same amount 
to which the Spokane rates were lowered. 

So it is seen that on October 31, 1907, the complainants 
had a differential under the Spokane group. through 
North Dakota of from 5 cents at Pembina hne, graded 
upward to 14 cents at Buford. Now they have none, 
but claim that they are entitled to a differential of 5 
cents at the Pembina line, graded upward to 7 cents at 
Buford. The grounds upon which complainants insist 
that they are entitled to this differential are: 


Grounds for Complaint Set Forth. 


One. ‘The mills in the Kalispell district are consider- 
ably nearer to the North Dakota points than are the 
mills in the Spokane group. Further, that the inter- 
vening grades between the Spokane group and _ the 
Kalispell district makes the haul from the Kalispell 
district to points in North Dakota less expensive to the 
earrier than the haul from the mills in the Spokane 
group to the same destinations. Moreover, that the 
trafhe from the Kalispell district is more profitable to 
the carrier by reason of the fact that a carload of lum- 
ber from this district weighs heavier than one from the 
Spokane group. 

Second. The Great Northern railway has always 
voluntarily recognized the right of the Kalispell district 
to a differential as against Spokane. 

Third. The Commercial conditions attendant upon the 
manufacture of lumber in the Kalispell district are less 
favorable than in the Spokane group. 

An epiteme of the complainants’ contentions would 
seem to be that a differential under the Spokane rate 
should be grented to them on account of (1) geographical 
and transportation reasons, and (2) commercial reasons. 
We will first consider the commercial conditions which 
aifferentiate the Kalispell lumber from the Spokane 
lumber. The complainants do not predicate their claim 
for relief on commercial conditions, standing alone, but 
assert that even granting for the moment that trans- 
portation reasons might justify the Great Northern in 
lacing them in one group with Spokane, this should not 
e done when transportation conditions are at all in their 
favor and when at the same time the commercial con- 
ditions under which they operate will not permit them 
to compete in the North Dakota markets with Spokane 
under equal rates. 


Concerning Commercial Values of Trees. 


The forest trees growing in the Kalispell district are 
the larch, usually called ‘“tamarack,”’ fir, pine, and 
spruce, the percentage of the different. kinds being: 
Larch, 75 percent; fir, 15 percent; pine, 5 percent; and 
spruce, 4 percent. These forest trees are also common 
to the Spokane group, but their size, quality, and dis- 
tribution in each of these sections are affected by the 
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Larch and Its Handicaps. 


Lumber produced from the larch tree, which consti- 
tutes 75 percent of the timber in the Kalispell district, 
sells at trom $1 to $2 less a thousand feet than other 
varieties of coniferous trees. It is also heavier than 
pine, and the complainants are not only handicapped by 
the inferior quality of their greatest product, but by the 
greater weight. The complainants claim that a carload 
of lumber weighs on the average from the Kalispell dis- 
trict 56,000 pounds and from the Spokane group 49,000 
pounds. While some conflict appears in the testimony 
as to the amount of the difference in weight between 
a carload from each locality, it was admitted by the 
traffic manager of the Great Northern that a carload 
of lumber from the Kalispell district on the average 
weighed heavier than a carload of lumber from the 
Spokane group. This seems to be due to the fact that 
there is a greater mixture of larch in lumber originating 
trom the Kalispell district. 

In approaching the statement of our conclusion in this 
case, Which will be based on transportation conditions, 
we will recur to the Corentinl voluntarily established 
by the Great Northern in fav6r of the Kalispell district. 
‘through North Dakota this carrier ‘established a dif- 
ferential in favor of Kalispell as against Spokane, but to 
oints east of North Dakota to and including Minn: sota 
Transfer the rates were made the same from al! the 
lumber producing sections on the line of the Great 
Northern. Kalispell was the nearest producing market 
and North Dakota the nearest consuming market, «nd if 
Kalispell then was entitled to a lower rate into 4 rth 
Dakota, there is some force in the contention that 't 1s 
entitled to it at this time. 

The extreme limit along the line of the Great Northern 


railway of the present group taking the Spokane } » 1s 
from the city ‘of Spokane to Columbia Falls, Mont., & 
distance of 288 miles. There are few mills, if any, in the 
city of Spokane, but many of the larger mills are 
located north and south of the city of Spokane, a! he 
mileage is greater than if the shipments originat at 
Spokane. The Potlatch mill, for instance, is 354 ".\les 
from Whitefish, Mont., a point located in the Kalis;ell 
district, which place can well represent the averag: is- 
tance into North Dakota of all the mills located in ‘he 
Kalispell district. The complainants claim that ie 
average distance of all the mills in the Spokane s /UP 
from Whitefish is 309 miles, and assuming that se 
figures are correct it will be observed that it cove! 1€ 
entire area of the Spokane and the Montana-O n 


groups as defined in the Potlatch case. _ While it dor yt 
appear to be greater than the area that is blanketed 
the Coast rates, nevertheless when considering the 
imity of the North Dakota field to the Kalispell dist 
in view of all the facts, circumstances and conditio! 
this case, it is a considerable area to blanket unde! 
rate. Taking Minot, N. D., as_a point of compat \, 
the distance from Whitefish to Minot is about 71 p r 
of the distance from the city of Spokane to Minot, W 
fish being 687 and Spokane 962 miles from Minot 


Entitled to a Differential. 


The complainants’ rates were raised in the ~~ 
case without their side of the controversy being “ 
and after hearing, we think that they are oe 
differential under the Spokane rate to the North pas 
district. The present Spokane differential under 
Coast group to points in North Dakota is 3 conte 8 
Pembina line graded upward to 7 cents at Bufor Sa 
Spokane group is separated from the Coast by A ae 00 
cade mountains and a wide strip of treeless coun a 
miles in length. On the other hand, there io ne 
timbered country between the Spokane eee ries , 
Kalispell district, nor are there any natural boun - se th 
tween the two. For this reason it seems to us “4 to be 
proper differential from Leonia, Ida., which —_ on the 
the most fitting line of demarkation, and points 
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Great 
Mont., to points on the Pembina-Port Arthur e should 
2 cents under the Spokane group rates at Buford, 


be 





‘ina east of Rexford to points on the Pembina-Port 

Arthur line 3 cents under the Spokane group rates graded 
westwardly w 5 cents under the Spokane group rates 
Buford, N. " 


Railroads Cancel Joint Through Tariff. 


On November 1, 1907, the Great Northern and the 
\unneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie canceled a 
Ssint through tariff, known as Great Northern I. C. C. 

000, which established through routes and joint rates 
from the Spokane group, including the territory herein 
referred to as the Kalispell district, to points located on 
ihe Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railway, the 
j tion point being at Minot, N. D. This tariff was can- 
tied at the instance of the latter line, which now carries 
lumber in connection with the Canadian Pacific railway 
from the Spokane ong to points located on its line. 
‘i.e complainants pray tha 


i t these through rates and joint 
rates be restored. 


Yr No defense whatever has been of- 
fered by either of the defendants against granting this 
rever, and a Par of the complainants in this respect 
wi! be granted in so far as seems proper in this pro- 
. iing. 

' he Soute via the Canadian Pacific and the Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie lines affords no outlet 
to points in Dakota on the lines of the latter from the 


Kalispell district. This district should have access to 
those markets, and we find that the defendants, Great 
Northern Railway end Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway, should establish on or before August 1, 
19 through route from Leonia, Ida., and lumber pro- 


ucing points on the Great Northern Railway in_Mon- 
se aft Minot, N. D., to points in North Dakota 
jocited upon the lines of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway between Minot and Hankinson, 
including Hankinson, and between Hankinson and Drake. 
We also find that said defendants, Great Northern Rail- 
way and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie rail- 


‘av, should apply to such through route rates from said 

points of origin to said destinations which are in accord 
and harmony with those herein prescribed to points in 
North Dakota located upon the lines of the Great North- 
ern railway. 


The establishment of the new route and rates herein 
prescribed will, to some extent, affect the marketing of 
lumber, and, in order that dealers and producers may 
have an opportunity to adapt their affairs to newly 
conditions, the changes which are herein pro- 


created = . 
vided for should be made on statutory notice. These 
conclusions are not to be understood as forming the 
basis for any reparation. Ae 
An order will be entered in accordance with these views. 
ORDER. 

Kalispell Lumber Company; Boorman Lumber Com- 
pany; State Lumber Company; A. L. Jordan Lumber 
Company; Hutchinson Lumber Company; Enterprise 
Lumber Company, and Andrew O. Westberg 

vs. 
Great Northern Railway Company, and Minneapolis, St. 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company. 


Paul «& 
This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 


the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its conclusions thereon: 

It is ordered, That defendant Great Northern Railway 
Company be, and it is hereby, notified and required to 
establish, on or before August 1, 1909, and for a period 
of not less than two years thereafter to maintain, dif- 
ferential rates on lumber and other forest products from 
lumber producing stations on its line, from Leonia, Ida., 
to Rexford, Mont., both inclusive, to points on its lines 
located on the Pembina-Port Arthur line, as defined in 
case No. 1348, Potlatch Lumber Company, et al. v. North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, et al., 14 IL. C. C. Rep. 41, 
and west thereof to and including Buford, N. D., at 
least ents a 100 pounds under the rates contempora- 
neous in force from points of origin west of Leonia, 
Ida., d within the Spokane group as defined in said 
case No. 1348, to points on said Pembina-Port Arthur 


line i grade up westwardly to at least 4 cents a 100 
pound. under the Spokane group rates at Buford, N. D. 
It irther ordered, That said defendant Great North- 


ern Kuiway Company be, and it is hereby, notified and 
requir to establish, on or before August 1, 1909, and 
for a riod of not less than two years thereafter to 
mai differential rates on lumber and other forest 
prod from lumber producing stations on its lines in 
Mont east of Rexford, Mont., to points on said 


Pem! Port Arthur line, at least 3 cents a ‘100 
poun nder the rates contemporaneously in force from 
Said kane group points and graded up westwardly to 


at | » cents a 100 pounds under the Spokane group 
rate Buford, N. D. 

It irther ordered, That defendants Great Northern 
Rail Company and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Mari ilway Company be, and they are hereby, notified 
and ired to establish, on or before August 1, 1909, 
and period of not less than two years thereafter to 
mai! through route and joint rates applicable thereto 
on | r and other forest products from said points 
of 01 on the Great Northern railway, Leonia, Ida., and 
lum! producing points in Montana east thereof, via 
Mino! N. D., to points in North Dakota located upon 
the | of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
rally between Minot and Hankinson, including Han- 
kins and between Hankinson and Drake; said rates 
to b accord and harmony with those herein pre- 
mabe from same points of origin to points in North 

wKOot 


located upon lines of the Great Northern railway. 
And it is further ordered, That the changes herein 
Prescribed shall be made effective on statutory notice. 





$500,000 FIRE AT ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

(Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
skISDOL, TENN., May 13.—Smoot & Co., of Alexandria, 
Va., owning and operating a lumber plant and retail 
yards at that point, lost approximately $100,000 in a 
fire at their plant yesterday. The total damage caused 
by the fire probably amounted to more than $500,000. 
Further particulars are not yet available. 


Northern east thereof to and pony | Rexford,. 
n 


N. D., and from points on the Great Northern in Mon-. 
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RATES FOR MONTANA MILLS FIXED AT TWO CENTS LESS THAN 
FOR PRODUCERS IN SPOKANE GROUP. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—In handing down the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
case of the Big Blackfoot Milling Company versus North- 
ern Pacific railway et al., Commissioner Cockrell gave 
a brief review of the case, in which he stated: 


The petitioner is a corporation organized under the laws 
of Montana, having its principal place of business at Mis- 
soula. It owns and operates three lumber mills, located, 
respectively, at Bonner, St. Regis and Hamilton, in Mis- 
soula county, Montana. Bonner is about seven miles east 
of Missoula on the main line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company; St. Regis, about seventy-eight miles west of 
Missoula, on the Coeur d'Alene branch of the Northern 
Pacific railway ; and Hamilton, about forty-seven miles south 
of Missoula, on the Bitter Root branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company. ‘The defendant, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound railway, has bought all the right, 
title and interest of the defendant, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railway, of Montana, the latter company having 
been recently constructed through Missoula county. From 
the tariffs on file with the commission, it appears that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway quotes rates 
trom St. Regis, but no reference is made to Bonner and 
Hamilton. This new line has points of origin of lumber in 
this section which are also on the Northern Pacific lines. 
The same is true as to points of ,destination farther east. 
We do not feel warranted on the information available in 
requiring it to join in through routes and joint rates. It is, 
of course, expected that fair and reasonable routes and 
service will be arranged for in the schedules. The defend- 
ant, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, serves 
complainant’s mills as a connecting carrier with the North- 
ern Pacific. 

Kor convenience, the timber region in which complainant’s 
mills are located will be hereinafter referred to as the Mis- 
soula District. This district has been included and grouped 
by the defendants for the purpose of establishing rates for 
the transportation of forest products in the group known 
as the Montana-Oregon rates group. There are two other 
principal lumber producing districts to the west of the 
Missoula district on the line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, commonly known as the Coast Rates, and the 
Spokane Rates, group s. Up to October 15, 1908, the Mis- 
soula District always has been granted a differential rate 
«mn lumber under both tbe Spokane and coast groups to 
points in North Dakota und the Missouri river territory. 
These differentials were voluntarily established by the car- 
riers and ranged in amount from 3 to 9 cents under the 
Spokane rates in the North Dakota territory and from 5 to 
10 cents in the Missouri river territory. To points in 
North Dakota, however, timber producing sections east of 
Spokane to the end of the timber belt did not take the 
same rate, but there existed a graded differential increasing 
in amount eastwardly. For this reason each of the com- 
plainant’s mills to points in North Dakota took a different 
rate, the mill at Bonner taking the lowest rate because it 
was the most eastern. But to all other points of destina- 
tion the Montana-Oregon rates applied from all of com- 
plainant’s mills, the Spekane rate ending at. Evaro, Mont., 
on the main line of the Northern Pacific, and at Buford, 
Mont., on the Coeur d'Alene branch, St. Regis being imme- 
diately east of Buford. 

By a tariff effective October 15, 1908, these differentials 
were entirely abrogated, and by this petition the complain- 
ant desires a differential to be restored and prays that it be 
made 5 cents a hundred pounds under the ee —* 
rates at the Pembina-Port Arthur line, graded up to 
cents at Medora, N. D., on the line of the Northern Pacific; 
6 cents at Marmath, N. D., on the line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound railway, and 5 cents at Edgemont, 
S. D., on the line of the Burlington. 

The rates of which complaint is made, the establishment 
of which had the effect of eliminating the differential under 
which the complainant prospered, are those established in 
compliance with the order of the commission in the Potlatch 
case. By that decision territory which before had been 
divided for rate making purposes into two groups, namely, 
the Spokane group and the Montana-Oregon group, was 
united, and the same differential under the Coast rates was 
fixed for the whole of it. The points where the petitioner's 
mills are Jocated are all within the Montana-Oregon terri- 
tory, and the union of this group with the Spokane group 
destroyed the differential, the Spokane group rates being 
lowered and the complainant’s rates being raised to the 
same level as the Spokane rates. 

The same contentions were presented in this case as in 
that of the Kalispell Lumber Company; namely, that the 
differential under the Spokane group should be accorded to 
the Missoula district for commercial and transportation 
purposes. We will not discuss the commercial reasons 
further than to say that the lumber produced from timber 
grown in the Missoula district, as far as commercial value 
is concerned, more nearly approximates the lumber produced 
from the Spokane group than does the lumber from the Kal- 
ispell district. 

Referring to the transportation reasons advanced by the 
complainaat it may be said that the lumber producing sec- 
tions involved in the Kalispell case are located en the Great 
Northern, and the Missoula lines directly south of it on the 
Northern Pacific. Both of these districts lie approximately 
275 miles or more east of the city of Spokane on these re- 
spective lines and are the most eastern lumber producing 
sections and are those nearest to the eastern consuming 
markets. From a geographical standpoint they are corre- 
sponding lumber producing sections and for that reason 
should take the same rates. And there should be in this 
case, as in the Kalispell case, a division of the timber belt 
west of the Montana-Idaho state line. 

We find that from lumber producing points on the North- 
ern Pacific railway between Evaro and Huson on the west, 
and Garrison on the east, including those points and also 
including points on branch lines intersecting the main line 
at points intermediate Huson to Garrison, there should be 
differential rates on lumber and other forest products to 
points on the Pembina-Port Arthur line, as defined in the 
Potlatch case, and points west thereof to and including 
Medora, N. D., on the Northern Pacific, and Edgemont, S. D., 
on the. Chieago, Burlington & Quincy, at least 2 cents a 
hundred pounds under Spokane group rates, as defined in said 
Potlatch case, to points on said Pembina-Port Arthur line, 
and graded up westwardly to at least 4 cents a hundred 
pounds under the Spokane group rates at Medora, N. D., on 
the Northern Pacific, and at Edgemont, S. D., on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. From lumber producing points 
on the Northern Pacific in Montana east of Garrison, includ- 
ing branches, the differentials should be 3 cents a hundred 
pounds under Spokane group rates to points on said Pembina- 
Port Arthur !ine, and graded up westwardly to 5 cents a 
hundred pounds under Spokane group rates at Medora, N. D., 
on the Northern Pacific, and at Hdgemont, 8S. D., on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

We also find that from lumber ay points on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway in the Missoula 
district, which has not yet been clearly defined or estab- 
lished, and within the limits prescribed herein, like differ- 
entials of not less than 2 cents and 3 cents, respectively, 
under Spokane group rates at Marmath, S. D. This defend- 
ant’s line is newly constructed and its traffic arrangements 
are not yet settled. We shall therefore at this time enter no 
order as to it. If the rates are not established by it in sub- 
stantial conformity to the views we have expressed, that 


fact may be brought to our attention and the necessary order 
will be made. 

The establishment of these rates will to some extent 
affect the marketing of lumber. In order that dealers and 
producers may have opportunity to adapt their affairs to 
these new conditions, these changes would be made on stat- 
utory notice. These conclusions are not to be taken as 
basis for reparation. 


ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers on 
file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the parties, 
and full investigation of the matters and things involved 
having been had, and the commission having, on the date 
hereof, made and filed a report containing its conclusions 
thereon : 

It is ordered, That defendants Northern Pacific Railway 
Company and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany be, and they are hereby, notified and required to estab- 
lish, on or before August 1, 1909, and for a period of not 
less than two years thereafter to maintain, differential rates 
on lumber and other forest products from lumber-producing 
stations on the line of the Northern Pacific Railway between 
Evaro and Huson on the west and Garrison on the east, in- 
cluding those points, and also including points on braach 
lines intersecting the main line at points intermediate Huson 
to Garrison, to points on the Pembina-Port Arthur line, as 
defined in case No. 1348, Potlatch Lumber Company et al, v. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al., 14 I. C. C. Rep., 41, and 
west thereof to and including Medora, N. D., on the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, and Edgemont, 8. Dak., on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, at least 2 cents per 100 
pounds under the rates contemporaneously in force from 
points of origin on the Northern Pacific railway within the 
Spokane group, as defined in said case No. 1348, to points 
on said Pembina-Port Arthur line and graded up westwardly 
to at least 4 cents per 100 pounds under Spokane group 
rates at Medora, N. D., on the Northern Pacific railway, 
and at Edgemont, 8. D., on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company be, and they are hereby, notified and re- 
quired to establish, on or before August 1, 1909, and for a 
period of not less than two years thereafter to maintain, 
differential rates on lumber and other forest products from 
lumber-producing stations on the lines of the Northern 
Pacific railway in Montana, east of Garrison, including 
branches, to points on the said Pembina-Port Arthur line, at 
least 3 cents per 100 pounds under the rates contempora- 
neously in force from said Spokane group points, and graded 
up westwardly to at least 5 cents per 100 pounds under 
Spokane group rates at Medora, N. D., on the Northern 
Pacific railway, and at Edgemont, 8. D., on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad. : 

And it is further ordered, That the changes herein pre- 
scribed shall be made effective upon statutory notice. 





CONFERENCE ON 2-CENT REFUND. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 13.—After an allday con- 
ference prominent attorneys for various southern rail- 
roads submitted a compromise proposition to counsel 
for the Central Yellow Pine Association in the famous 
2-cent refund cases. The proposition is now in the 
hands of Attorneys T. M. Miller, of New Orleans, and 
Marcellus Green, of Jackson, Miss., representing the 
lumbermen. They will go over it tonight and their 
answer will be delivered tomorrow. 

The proposition is about a thousand words long and 
all efforts to learn what it contains tonight have proved 
fruitless. Mr. Green and Mr. Miller explained that they 
did not feel at liberty to make public the contents of the 
proposition while the negotiations were pending. Mr. 
Green added that he believed the lumbermen interested 
would understand the necessity of conducting the mat- 
ter quietly until some definite point of agreement has 
been reached, 

The railroad men who took part in today’s confer- 
ence were: Sidney Andrews, general attorney for all 
the southeastern lines in this matter; A. S. Brandeis, 
general solicitor of the Louisville & Nashville, Louis- 
ville; General Attorney Prince, of the Mobile & Ohio, 
Mobile; assistant to the president, Titus, of the Lli- 
nois Central, Chicago; Vice President Jones, of the 
Northeastern, New Orleans; A. F. Rodes, manager of the 
Macon railway, clearing house, Macon, and Gustav 
Lemle, special attorney for the New Orleans Railway 
Clearing House Association. They were at work on the 
matter until shortly before 8 o’clock tonight, when it 
was typewritten, signed and delivered to Attorneys 
Green and Miller. ; 

The claims involved in the present negotiations consist 
of 214,000 cars of lumber shipped between 1903 and 
1907, and the roads involved include all those doing 
business in the territory known as the Central Yellow 
Pine Association territory. The territory is that em- 
braced west of a line from Chattanooga to Birming- 
ham, from Birmingham along the Southern railway to 
Selma, from Selma to Montgomery and from Mont- 
gomery to Pensacola, along the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. All of Mississippi is included and the eastern 
part of Louisiana, i 

It is stated that Messrs. Green and Miller represent 
about three-fifths of the claims lying within that ter- 
ritory and the railroad men believe that any acceptance 
of the proposition by these interests will be accepted by 
the other two-fifths. From the indications tonight, eoun- 
sel for both sides of the controversy will be in the city 
all day tomorrow engaged upon the work. 
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0 | E EXPORTS FOR FIVE YEARS. |: 
e . e e e e e 
An Increase of 26.4 Percent is Shown—Imports Also Heavier—Compilations Give Details of International Trade. 
: N 
Under date of May 10 the Forest Service published principally to European countries, which took 371,- customers, taking’ 90.3 percent of all exports. Canads S 
circular 162 in which details are given of the interna- 749,000 feet of the 463,440,000 feet exported, or 80.2 alone took 6,579,000 feet, nearly one-quarter of the 7) 
tional trade in forest products during 1908, the figures percent. Of the material sent to Europe the United total. The full details follow: 
being for the fiscal year ending June 30. Adherence is Kingdom took 50.3 percent; Italy 14.7 per cent; the - 
given to the classifications and nomenclatures of the Netherlands 13.2 percent; France 7.3 percent, and Ger- eer al pacar tote angen — 
department of commerce and labor. The totals pub- many 7.1 percent. Of the exports of lumber to North M board ¥ we ¥ v: 
lished embrace reports for the last five fiscal years, American countries Mexico received 67.8 percent, and _ DESTINATION— feet. Percent. Total. board ; B' 
during which the value of exports increased $21,812,624, Canada 27.3 percent. a —- weeee 17,409 63.7 385,210 $22.1 
or 26.4 percent. The value of forest products exports Shipments to countries other than those mentioned furope  . ees i: a ees 18.41 
in 1904 was $82,473,427, and in 1908 $104,286,051. were relatively light, aggregating only 5 percent of the Africa ............ 5 1.9 8,336 16.73 Ei 
Nearly every item of importance shows an increase in’ total. The average value of the sawed timber exports Totals aes —_——— — N 
value during these five years, although the quantity was $23.82 a thousand feet,‘the range being from $18.84 Pee <beeeews a 100.0 $581,718 $21 
has not increased uniformly, showing an appreciation to $36.14, the highest figure being for stock shipped Shingle exports were relatively light, aggregati 
in the average value of some materials. to Oceania. The report in detail is given: only 20,483,000, the bulk of which were marketed 
Taking up the returns in detail shows that of the vicpetiin am Santen Gnd, ean 2000: North American countries, Mexico taking about Bi 
total exports of wood alcohol, 98.9 percent was mar- —Quentity.-—— wedes. percent; the British West Indies 20 percent; a: cl 
keted in Europe. The quantity exported to the old M board Per Canada about 14 percent. Shipments to Africa, Sout ct 
country was 1,937,682 gallons, valued at $811,961, the ‘i DESTINATION—. ; feet. —. setet 19 tat ft. America, Asia and European countries were extreme'y 
“ ‘ 6 : P ra 371,74: oe 8, 4 23. i 1" ’ “ * z . 
average value being 42.4 cents, against an average of net gg tl addi adi "68788 14.8 1448622 *21.06 light. The average value of the shingle exports y 
41.9 cents for all exports. sees ; 7S EE la acm ei 10.442 23 377.399 36.14 $3.69 a thousand, the range being from $2.09 to 
North America was the principal market for tannin South America........ 6,452 1.4 188,308 29.19 as shown herewith: 
extract, taking 57.1 percent of the total exports. Buro- ‘Arica .......+..+++.. — Seas. ata EXPORTS OF SHINGLES FOR 1908. 
pean countries took 40.5 percent, and in addition NR! rere " ee wes . : ———ieetie——— ne aioe = 
were small quantities shipped to Oceania, South Amer- GOARIE: oocisc-0 ae da 463,440 100.0 $11,040,677 $23.82 ar agg he Percent. Total. Per i, 
‘ ane ie i : Z : E ; North America.....16,95% 82.8 $67,126 $5.56 
chi ~ a _ peg tg —— Hewed timber, by which term is meant logs which Oceania .......... 2,816 13.7 '5'890 209 
a ee ee ‘etek “oe have been squared up with a broadaxe, was given the Africa ........... 450 2.2 1,545 13 
valued at $11,395,126 were exported. The average sa oe ; ie ; age South America..... 130 6 503 
: APE largest distribution in Europe, North America and = 4g; ‘ 5 2 
value of the rosin exported was $4.20 a barrel. De- 2 . . . ASIA wee eee eee eee 94 5 271 8 , 
ae of the dtebetbaiian nie dhven: Africa, in the order named, Europe taking nearly four- lurope .......... 40 a 200 5.00 Co: 
ee ae ee ae eee fifths of the total. The United Kingdom is credited ; Poy —— —— — Ine 
EXPORTS OF ROSIN FOR 1908. with buying 1,625,443 cubic feet; the Netherlands, Totals ....... 20,483 100.0 $75,535 $3.69 
Quantity. Per a 1,514,327 cubie feet; being respectively 42.6 and 39.7 Owing to the wide difference in the size of box 
aa. Py ty E uy $ Rio an Peet Ob percent of the quantity sent to European countries. shooks exported no compilation has been made showing ( 
can buen... See 10.9 1,337,117 4.51 Panama was the best market in North America, taking the quantity sent out. The total value of shooks was I 
North America..... 102,385 3.8 543,648 5.31 648,840 cubic feet, or 61 percent of the quantity mar- $958,127, nearly 93 percent being marketed in North Hh 
— RSP NSE WIS oases 17 tht re keted on this continent. Canada was second with America and Europe. Mexico took about two-thirds Tar 
‘Africa 5 Tee eas “3/631 4a 18,649 5.14 about one-half of the amount sent to Penema. The of the exports to North American countries, and Cuba Ma 
ae —_ 3—S—§ ———____ average value of all exports of hewed timber was 27 about one-fourth. The United Kingdom took 60.2 mn 
Totals ....... 2,712,732 100.0 $11,395,126 $4.20 cents a cubic foot. Details are given herewith: percent of the quantity sent to European countries and Tar 
Of the 16,376,912 gallons of turpentine exported to EXPORTS OF HEWED TIMBER FOR 1908. Italy 38 percent. Peru took 56 percent; Brazil 20.1 = 
European countries, 7,217,300 gallons, or 44.1 percent, ——Quantity.—— —value. percent, and Argentina 14.1 percent of the quantity ‘ 
were sent to the United Kingdom. Germany took 22.4 ~eeipege yy er eet. . ne. sent to South America. The exports by grand divi- 
percent; the Netherlands 16.4 percent, and Belgium Noreh’ amcrica..|.Uootous «218 'ssorgo © *-bg4-Sions are given herewith: 
14.2 percent. Exports to European countries consti- pe eee 2,487 a 497 .199 EXPORTS OF BOX SHOOKS FoR 1908. 
tuted 83.8 percent of the total, the average value being 3 a a a <4 DESTINATION— ail, hernias 
51 eats & gallon. Details are given herewith: WOtMlS ociceces 4,583,506 100.0 $1,316,465 $0.270 North America 795 
The exact line of demarkation drawn by the depart- /‘urope ............. 98,39! 20.7 
eS pice ota so cel ment of commerce and labor between ‘‘boards, deals — gues eaten hs ait nnes 43,377 4 "E 
Destination— Gallons. , aomey Total.  Pergal. and planks’’ and ‘‘joists and scantling’’ is not known. Oceania 4.17 x 8 
WRMRINNS: Gina c 50s 5 16,376,912 83.8  $ 8,300,679 $0.51 A table showing the exports of the material embraced BETIOR: 0:80:00 s 0c n0as neice ee scds cietiowme 2 .. 
North America... ew ees a pory nd a. in the first classification is given herewith. This shows Potela .... $958,127 100.0 a 
ee nen > Se 341 371.712 ‘g2. «a Very general distribution. The total exports were Dead eee ote ee ant ey Sees : W 
aaah ge 203,061 1.0 121,524 60 1,548,130,000 feet, of an average value of $23. Of A statement showing the number and value of ex Alt 
BEPICR vce ecewes 150,748 8 96,714 64 this quantity European countries received 31.3 per ports of other shooks is given: 
ede x 19,532,583 100.0 $10,146,151 $0.52 cent; North America 29.5 percent; South America 21.8 EXPORTS OF OTHER SHOOKS FOR 1908. = 
percent; Oceania 8.7 percent; Asia 6.6 percent, and oI Laat ——Quantity. ; -Value 
About 4 percent of the value of all exports was made Africa 2.1 percent. ‘The product sent to European  ¢,DESTINATION— . ~ Bier si aeenee ree 
up of logs and unmanufactured timber. Europe is the countries had the highest average value, $30.93 a North America... _359'785 399 ‘514412 1.48 
greatest importer of such commodities, taking 62.4 per- thousand feet. Of the exports to Europe, the United Europe .......... 46,498 5.2 1.08 v1 
cent of the quantity exported. Of the quantity sent kingdom took 42.1 percent; the Netherlands 14.1 per- ye Biesereiarin he acne we 1.3 = volu 
to Europe, Germany took 34.6 percent; the United cent; Germany 12.6 percent; Belgium 9.5 percent, and Oceania’ ......... 514 I 101 ably 
Kingdom 32.2 percent; the Netherlands 17.7 percent, ftaly 7.8 percent. Canada took 142,776,000 feet. — — reci 
and France 10.1 percent. The-bulk of the remaining Mexico took a little over 110,000,000 feet; Cuba nearly Totals .......900,812 = 100.0 $1.93 tend 
exports were sent to North American countries, Canada 108,000,000 feet. Nearly 53 percent of the exports to The bureau of statistics has not compiled any but 
receiving 43.6 ie — pom? gesnncen Pgh pane South America went to Argentina. The table is given: information showing the quantity of the various ord 
ma a sen ao co Pog elencer iin pace Rec EXPORTS OF BOARDS, DEALS AND PLANKS, 1908. kinds of staves exported. The total number, value of st 
manufactured woods se ——? 8, : —Quantity.— and average value of the exports to the various coun- to di 
ica and Africa. Complete details are given herewith: head ; tries ate. shown hesowlth: ° ge 
EXPORTS OF LOGS AND OTHER pecan os woe vent. EXPORTS OF STAVES FoR 1908. bus) 
~ DesernASTen— $2 706.058 62 " North America... ——Quantity._—— —Value. good 
MEME Sede 4A:2 0i e654! sb Rees Mesh 64/04 SSS Pg ‘ South America... DESTINATION Number.  .Percent. Total. Per M. hea, 
North Er eee gO ee ee ee wee 36.6 yn Europe eo et as 48,475,885 78.6 $5 404,013 $111.48 iva 
— FG SIR SE AEE IES ARE GD aT T8 $ MME etaccnas 1,482,558 14.49 North America... 11,010,377 17.9 "391,000 51 eed 
or Pe datene Seaapiniee sae Neneraves a ei neiete ey ‘ ‘ MMR 3) 61, cick yf 9.475 20. MOE. so vs.0 siete 945,492 1.5 89,683 94.85 acti 
South America .........++e+eeeeeeeees Sans 4 _— Ss ee kets Amcticn... Genie 11 80,980 115.83 tain 
BETO nb 0.65.56 0 505550610. 6: prawns 4.608 (i basteeret Slices Totals ....«« 100.0 $35,607,508 $23.00 Oceania Ni ri Ri 519,597 8 46,364 ; so a3 7 
- - zs i a Bes : Me 064 64% be ees 1,5 . 4,65) Oo ‘ 
Totals ....cccccccccccccccccrcvese - $4,337,766 100.0 Under the classification of joists and scantling ex- = ———— pane i thar 
Sawed timber, the term used to distinguish the ports aggregated 27,332,000 feet, of an average value Totals ..... 61,696,949 100.0 $6,016,690 $ 97.52 Not 
heavy stock from other rough lumber, was shipped . of $21.28. North and South America were the best A wide variation is shown between the distribution -_ 
‘ or 
QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS OF FOREST PRODUCTS FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS. Con 
————1904—_—__—-_ ——___—-1905-—______ — —1906—— —_—- ee con 
MATERIAL— Quantity. Value. _ Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. . Value. Quantity. Valu 40 4 
DReRREE WOOK. o.<.0.0 6 0166.00.00. 006 0000s ee proof gallons.... 1,194,466 $ 585,359 ....... +: 603,385 780,222 $ 466,467 2,150,311 $ 862,819 1,958,630 $ 810,753 " 
ES oS cna atncionsisina et «.< tcaveron ““sbbanes ROOTASE. ~ ccsacnscs 4,873,237 75,084  2/322'130 29,975 3,987,330 57.515 
Bark, extracts of, for tanning F291,783 oe. sees . 7552,909..... tee 356,847 =... 20 ee 305,098  ..sceee ° 2-41 G08 thei 
| NBR ee | pape eee SEE . seaatens WE tnecaden FEE: . cexenans 271 fac 
v ores : s 
I ck sensigdhenacketinn sence barrels.... 2,585,108 6,621,870 2,310,275 7,069,084 2,438,556 9,899,080 2,560,966 11,327,091 2,712,782 —«11, 39.126 = 
tab ikdnie shed hannns monk sain nal es acs 15,644 44,944 20,291 60,520 16,821 55,362 16,792 57,215 14,691 5,188 and 
Turpentine and pitch..............eeee eee barrels... . 13,177 32,258 24,971 74,938 14,232 43,875 19,830 60,563 i 41), 538 nun 
Turpentine, spirits of.............0ceee es gallons .... 17,202,808 9,446,155 15,894,813 8,902,101 15,891,253 10,077,268 15,854,676 10,241,883 10,532,583 10,14, 151 bus 
Wood and manufactures of: , : 
Logs, and other unmanufactured wood..........-..+++  seeeeees i ° 3,040,846 ..... wae | eee eee SOG ION © skccaens 4,337,766 joe, 
Timber— ; 2 ca 
EERE i babeenreane M feet.... 558,690 8,472,355 486,411 7,294,168 552,548 10,649,310 600,865 13,101,178 463,440 11,040 977 sn 
PE eee eee ee cubic feet.... 3,788,740 881,557 3,856,623 913,654 3,517,046 877,786 3,278,110 890,106 4,883,506 1,311), 185 City 
Lumber— ~ it) 
"Eeneds, Goals cod planks.................. M feet.... 1,426,784 28,603,855 1,283,406 24,483,214 1,344,607 28,695,828 1,623,964 39,861,352 1,548,130 35,607.08 thei 
Joists and scantling..........cccccccccece M feet.... 60,119 875,062 47,309 704,305 29,119 501,711 34,851 752,152 27/832 581.718 
oe agree, Ane wae thousands... . 28,484 82,377 24,345 69,251 26,272 73,635 18,256 53,261 20,483 75,935 A 
Shooks— i i 
ee cee een ed Pica anss ineetievatn Shek aA Veoreted seed ah macadamia 869,802 ........ co re eee 958,127 rad 
All other ..... SOR SRA occ LEE Oe eee No.... 538,182 795,595 $72,192 1,278,972 _1,066,25: 1,524,549 803,346 1,409,595 900,812 1,714, 90 om 
Staves .....-. Ca MR REPT do.... 47,420,095 4,082,844 48,286,285 3,613,685 87,586,878 4,699,877 51,120,171 5,127,522 61,696,949 6,01 on eek 
CAGING ..cccccccccccccserrcersccccccesescseesscee sessccce 5-1 ¢ See 201,219 1 703,43 stoc] 
MAD GEMOP TWMNEE 6c 5c chee cee cc ccc cscs sscenceecs sees 0.006.008 UY Uo oe 3,317,164 5,216,854 ineres 
Doors, sash and blinds........+-+.eeeees ec ec ee esee cess cesseecs 1,433,087 = .......- 805,57 479,06 Comn. 
Furniture, n. e. 8.......--. MOMs 09S dA LASC CEE OSES 2:0:0-90558 4,555,411 ....ce0. US Aree 5,631,525 f 4 
Hogsheads and barrels, empty........+.--se+eee- elders 1 Bee a an 267,159 or fy 
Trimmings, moldings and other house furnishings..... <awaalere os eee ae 700. 06 turer; 
Wooden ware ........... a eae AEP gh ELE eer eae ne 981,888 eee et Seon oe 400 | Even 
oe. ae er re oo ee ere ee pounds .... 30,230,82 593,474 23,703,906 587,878 25,079,946 498,552 23,845,732 519,02 ‘toad 
All other manufactures......... ee oeee ray te eee re eeeccees 4,640,266 ........ SGGGGRS § veces sks 5,799,075 ERENT acts 6.389 182 Prove; 
ANGE oie ek eiere tase apo Pe OR ee area hictaaley.a ee 2: aa $90,069,104 ...... .. $106,248,075 ws. wee $104,286.51 Act; 
+Bark combined with tanning extract previous to 1906. especi; 
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of !-ading and staves, as will be noted when the table Gent Amores hope e an dee aig ree Sarenae 704 oes rt ss = i aa i Vd 
4 givn herewith is compared with the table showing the Africa. 7...  chteintc da csethaes: ee 22 pe py ele A au pint me - oc 5.607 208 
’. exports of staves: ee ae. aE ree Ss apa Se: ae 20,207 A Shingles (thousands) ........... 20,483 75,535 
EXPORTS OF HEADING FoR 1908. on aan ae ae Shooks— 
ATION Value Percent SRE Yee Se ecvees $5,216,854 100.0 Box (number) Oe Ribak ok aes keira 958,127 
I Aegan a “ : y soos inn thet the tated jgq§. MAb GEE icccrdoccccecscrevecs g 2 7 
ae 61.5 The Bureau of Statistics estimates that the total mek. SOD bebe bat: 61,696:949 6,016,690 
Eu stsacseeeeceereseecesscesccaces 60,331 *; amount of timber exported was the equivalent of Saha aad hepe betes cn payin 176.430 
woh gypspecindtearnans sks pepe + ae *g —-2,500,000,000 feet and the quantity of hewed and sawed Fg SS EE VE EIEN OD 5,216,854 
Been  aiveves ss gaweahas aeaeeeaeup ion _ —— lumber and timber was not to exceed 5 percent of ae ae Me Se eee Re $67,043,060 
OLAIS ve eee eee eee eee e eee eee eeee $176,430 100.0 the total lumber cut in the United States. A sum- —  “""**°** "TTT TTT ttt teeters a 


!.. grand divisions the following table shows the 
va of all lumber exports not included in the fore 


mary of the exports of timber and unmanufactured 
wood follows: 


A wonderful array of forest products is imported 




































into the United States, among which are many com- 

M voi » compilations: EXPORTS OF TIMBER AND UNMANUFACTURED woop For 1908. modities of the tropics, such as india rubber, palm 

6 i ARTICLE— Quantity. Value. leaves, tanning material, gums of all kinds; dye woods, 

r EXPORTS OF ALL OTHER LUMBER FOR 1908. ‘a . Logs and other unmanufactured.... ........ $ 4,337,766 chemicals, bark, and wood products, such as turpen- 

or [)) sriINaATION— Value. ercent. Timber : : ae: ine, pitch etc.. as well s Pac 2 

eh Eu: Pe err eee ey $2,452,540 47.1 Sawed (M feet)... ..20+.ssse0- 463,440 11,040,677 a ete., as well as unmanufactured logs, rough 

ede Noi BEG aviilen Woke theca whee 1,523,605 29.2 Hewed (cubic feet)...........+.. 4,883,506 1,316,465 ° 

| SUMMARY OF IMPURTS OF FOREST PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES THEREO# FOR 1904. 1905, 1906, 1907 AND 1998. 

1904 —1905 —1906 —— —-- 1907 1908 ‘ 

{ATERIAL— Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Ba EE eT ae ee ee ey cords... . 14,111 63,460 13,511 § 64,181 __ 1,467 $ 35,860 6,744 $ 30,757 _8 868 s 43,890 
DharOGE. cuctcu ss ss5 52 Soe vasa wae ses .. bushels 231,302 14,844 5,643 478 774,501 42,856 144,802 8,516 472,670 37,167 
‘hen cals, gs etc.: ‘edi atin on en eee ene 6 ask ane ‘ ans P , . es 

\ - — o. : pa emadddk wk ewe a eloe we pounds 3,605,131 501,375 4,251,869 570,725 4,076,553 383,726 3,515,958 380,552 3,983,825 368,419 

e i ST tons.... 48,491 663,572 35,514 444,824 37,313 496,551 38,230 478,636 21,594 244,460 

" ogwood, extracts Of..............22e0. pounds.... 3,145,770 269,777 3,436,642 299,036 3,390,316 290,179 4,796,655 379,927 3,959,049 238,649 

l QED os dae Gtoes enters cdaneecnneeneseatetaasen ‘ssheweon 5BE,90S4 —s nn econ ok. Raa GG SSD' 3 ovccceces BERee 8 cecesece 55,940 

° abic Oe en ee ee ee ee er -_pounds.... 2,890,051 186,623 3,651,544 190,132 4,055,233 232,715 7,068,066 393,581 4,890,897 348,883 
COMME. DINE o2ssccccrcstecwsees 20 Manne etas 2,819,673 874,665 1,904,002 638,744 1,668,744 608,440 3,138,070 1,572,863 2,814,299 1,365,269 
(hicle ; Sree? Te! UT, 1,308,540 5,060,166 1,357,458 5,641,508 1,495,366 6,732,581 2,139,204 6,089,607 2,027,148 
opal, cowrle and dammar................d0....+- 20,565,507 2,127,228 25,687,762 2,493,438 20,448,703 1,914,663 26,681,736 2'835,382 24,966,693 2'813,515 

a ee Gawnbler or terra 4s ict 27,857,055 32 32,192,72 1,112,660 31,278,485 118,910 28,865,617 977,009 26,681,791 894,752 

> lina diate te tpl RRS fr pee areesaie « ROB'SED «1DTOCBIT 8748100 15700000 SiOT bas aivonens 5,821,688 13°361°982 4,143°9%4 

43 Gh WR cao tcdeslorceiescelcsteccsaumasnls eee | ee ee ee 1,428,088 ........ 1,284,479 .-...... ‘939,952 

7 Quebracho, extract of ............ : EE. 4s inbabkkek  ttthanbe- eeseasas Janes w6ahannan” — «iad 79,533,584 2,319,785 79,186,787 2,260,364 
8 Suimae, ground CUES a nea pe Ee 18,604,644 276,891 15,583,334 225,036 15,131,539 237,309 12,487,103 267,239 8,576,091 227,611 
5.00 Cork, wood or bark, unmanufactured.............c0 000 cvcceves 1,484,405 = .cccecse 1,729,143 =. coe eh) Brrr 2,856,052 ..ccccce 2,092,732 
- WU ANE eR cdwekcascdcenassaskeisoed Ms wsksnink xeshienty seaciaian . esate 374,220 152,689 _ 799,201 805,041 584,552 276,756 
™ Guayale BIBME oc cs. ccc cs ccecnseceecseede DOciask, -swiiante  dausiteioe /< aaanewie comeiteal- itwabdaia oo oaemoiee 1,187,596 24,618 1,524,401 28,583 
x GutteOOee wéciciccesvanes Serre rr err " pers 424,617 174,953 665,217 210,188 500,770 188,161 546,890 201,339 188,610 100,305 
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recent, limber, hewn, squared or sided....... cubic feet... . 139,180 184,742 28,912 256,180 46,770 pakéeeeae “as pee seee sesecees se veeees 
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ss ere ys Ly - NE 5 cnc bincebdecen stektey 712,565 ........ 788,229 ........ te eer lS eee 910,547 
100.0 Wood pulp ........ ete eee ego ceaies tons.... 144,796 3,602,668 167,504 4,500,955 157,224 4,584,942 213,110 6,348,857 237,514 7,313,326 
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POG: ke cht Kdsdhedkd deen eR eeee, Kem eee SEZ,GLL,540 = cn ncccee $95,696,869 ........ $100,065,394 ......... $126,610,600 ...ncccces $101,189,803 
a THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE 
$2.37 ° 
1.43 . : = 
1.08 The sash and door market of Chicago, so far as celerated by the arrival of real spring weather, and district are carried out, there will be something worth 
7. volume of business is concerned, is holding up remark- the factories of the two cities are busier than ever while talking about in the millwork trade. 
101 ably well. Especially is this so in the city. The getting out early orders and figuring on other business. * * e 
mes recent bad weather throughout this section has had a An unusual amount of residence building is in progress, The concessions which the shippers sent out from 
$1.91 tendeney to retard country business in certain places, and hotels and office buildings are more in evidence the gt, Louis market last week have had a tendency 
| any but «! that, the manufacturers are filling a number of also. Country demand is still slow, as the farmers are to stimulate sash and door lines, especially in stock 
arious ord: These orders, however, are for small amounts rushing to complete seeding operations, but a revival goods. These reductions affect to an extent of a point 
value of stock and the dealers in the country are not inclined of demand is expected by the rural yards before the nq a half shipments in car lots on glazed sash; one 
coun- to do more than fill up the breaks which have occurred last of the month, and inquiries are on the increase. point on less than car lots; four points on white pine 
in their stocks since last winter. The factories are 2 = te j doors in car lots and three points in less than ear lots. 
busy on special orders which are coming in in fairly The sash and door trade in New York city and There were also some discounts on yellow pine mold- 
goo volume for this and surrounding cities, but no vicinity begins to show better signs of life and fac- ings. In special work the St. Louis houses are well 

Per M. heay, business is looked for before the latter part of tories are figuring on some good orders. There is not filled up, for there is a vast amount of new building 
$111.48 the simmer, Prices are fair, although in view of the much big business coming out yet but if plans for the going on in that city and this class of work bids fair 

94.85 activ: competition some shading is reported from cer- erection of vast numbers of small houses all over the to hold up until the regular fall trade is due. 

115 = tain - cctions. 

89.2% Th: window glass market is reported to be weaker ; ; 

100.00 than | was ten days ago, and is practically featureless. COMMISSION TO HEAR COMPLAINT FILED BY but also in favor of the shippers to Atlantic ports. They 
$ v7.52 Not! og new or specially important has taken place. LUMBER EXPORTERS. aver that the thirty days free time is allowed at New 
vane Man manufacturers are still holding their - product New OrLEANS, La., May 10.—Assistant Secretary bos and adjacent ports, Philadelphia, Norfolk and 
sed for better price than 4 American Window — Palmer, of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, altimore. 

Com) ny is selling for, This concern reports orders as received word that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
com in very satisfactory volume at prices of 90 and _ mission will hold a hearing in this city on Monday, May PACIFIC COAST RATE CASE TO BE HEARD. 
alue._ 40 1 single, and 90, 40 and 10 for double. 24, to investigate the complaint filed several years ago Portland will in the next few days be the center of 

81 ise I Kansas City sash and door jobbers say that by the lumber exporters, who alleged that the initial the big lumber rate case because Frederick R. Dickson, 
e+ 08 thei: ountry demand for stock goods continues satis- jjnes were discriminating at New Orleans against ship- master in chancery, will arrive to take testimony in the 

71 fact. ly active. There is comparatively little carload pers for export of lumber and other commodities on local case of the railroads against the Interstate Commerce 

, 26 bus s, and the most of the orders are for small lots itis of lading in favor of shippers on through bills. Commission, the question at issue being whether or not 
88 and or rush shipment. The orders, however, are ‘The complaint was originally filed by what was then the the commission had power to order revision of the 

41,539 nun: ous and in the aggregate total a nice volume of New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ Association, later freight rates established some months ago from Pacific 
140151 bus s. The millwork trade has been fully up to merged with the National, though the original complaint coast points to destinations east of the Rockies. The 
1.337.706 exp itions this season. There is an average or better was supported by the National. It was pointed out that history of the case is too well known to the lumber fra- 
a 2 loca! emand and a steady run of orders from out of the free time allowed shippers on local bills on cars  ternity to need repetition at this time, but it might be 
xt pt town. The architects here are busy and the Kansas and in warehouses had been reduced to ten days, where- said that the railroads are challenging the power of the 


City »laning mill people think they will be able to run 


as exporters on through bills were granted thirty days. Interstate Commerce Commission to make a ruling of 

5608 their snills to full capacity through the coming summer. , complaint was first filed with the state commission, such finality. It is a continuation of the hearing at St. 
a rae . = which held that it had no jurisdiction. Paul and other lumber centers, and it is said that as 
75.135 The sash, door and blind trade of Baltimore, Md., is Later, on the initiative of an individual lumber ex- the case moves westward interest instead of waning is 
955,128 gradually expanding, and the dealers are reporting a porter acting independently, it was called to the atten- increasing. Witnesses for the railroads will state that 
Lt iS cousilerable number of orders. Most of these are for tion of the federal court here, Judge Saunders, who has an increase of rate was made necessary by the cost of 


since retired, instructing the federal grand jury to look 
into it. The grand jury returned a finding virtually 
supporting the facts charged, but declined to act, on the 
ground that the Interstate Commerce Commission alone 
had jurisdiction. Since then the matter has dragged 
quietly along, until the notice just received of the com- 
mission’s intention to grant a hearing. In their bill of : 
complaints they declared that not only are the ship- and Union Pacific railroads, which has just been heard 
pers to New Orleans on local bills discriminated i in this city, has been appointed to take evidence in this 
in favor of the through bill shippers over these lines case. 


transportation. Attorney J. N. Teal, of the counsel for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, is collecting evi- 
dence to be used by the government. Attorneys for the 
railroads also are giving much of their time to collecting 
evidence. Robert E. Taylor, of Chicago, the special court 
reporter, who recorded the evidence in the government 
suit to dissolve the merger between the Southern Pacific 


incressing, and the range of prices is somewhat better. 
Competition appears to be less keen, but the rivalry 
for |usiness is still too active to permit the manufac- 
turers to realize such returns as they are entitled to. 
Even in this respect, however, there is a steady im- 
provement, 


1 
a $30 Stock sizes, but the quantity of special work is also 
16 


*~ - * 


Activity in eity building circles in the northwest, 
especially in Minneapolis and St. Paul, has been ac- 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Met Saley on the Innumerable Complications that Are a Part of that Mighty Problem, the Philosophy of Life—Concerning 
the Varieties of Taste in Running a Retail Yard—vViews on the Collection Question. 


LONG CREDIT AS A TRADE HOLDER. 


I think I have before repeated in this department 
the remark made years ago to me by the famous 
Brick Pomeroy. He was speaking of the way our 
tastes vary, calling it providential, and among other 
things he said, ‘‘If our tastes were the same we would 
all want to marry the same woman and then there 
would be a — of a row!’’ 

There is more truth than profanity in that remark. 
I was chosen by my best girl from a bunch of several 
fellows who were hanging around (I used to say, 
blame ’em!) but if the bunch had consisted of all the 
men in the United States I might have come out at 
the little end of the horn, as possibly in all these mil- 
lions there might have been another who would have 
made as good showing as I did. 

So I often think if every man in the country had a 
taste to earn his living by the easy route of scribbling 
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collections up, who think that having sold their lumber 
-—having parted with the commodity for which they 
paid their good money—they are entitled to receive 
money for it. Others have no collecting methods, They 
go at it in a hop, skip and jump way, collecting when 
they can and letting their other accounts stand until 
it is convenient for the customers to pay. Actually 
giving a chromo in the shape of time to the slow- 
paying. 

When touching on this phase of the subject a dealer 
remarked, ‘‘A customer made me feel cheap the other 
day. He had bought a house bill that figured up $2,200, 
and inside the house the painting was not completed 
when he came in, called for his account and wrote a 
check for the full amount. I said to him that not 
many of my customers paid as promptly as that. ‘I 
suppose not, and what do I get for paying so 
promptly?’ he asked. What would he get? I thanked 
him and that was all he got. 

‘*When he was gone I got to thinking about it. In 
the spring I had sold about the same amount of 
lumber, at the same prices, to a farmer who was to 
pay me in the fall—six months later. If I had put the 
money paid by this customer I speak of in the bank, at 
5 percent interest, by the time the farmer paid me 
it would amount to $55. That was what his paying 
promptly was worth to me.’’ 

I did not start in to relate this incident, but my 
little Dutch typewriter caught hold of it and pulled 
it out of my head. That is the way the machine works. 
It yanks these recollections out which may have been 
hibernating for months, without caring the click of one 
of its levers whether an article, as George Francis 
Train used to say, is ‘‘coherent,’’ or not. At times I 
have regretted this, but I am not a good enough doctor 
to cure the disorder. The Dutch are hard headed, and 
this little machine that weighs less than six pounds, 
part of it aluminum as it 1s, appears to be able to 
boss me. 

When I took the little machine from its velvet-lined 
case, and gave it a few squirts of oil, and set it on 
the table, this is what I had in my head: A man who 
is mixed up with a large lineyard company says he 
does not go in for prompt collections. On long 
time he can get better prices. When a man comes in 
and as soon as his order is leaded is prepared to draw 
a check for the amount, he is a customer whose trade 
is hung on a hair trigger, and he is going where he 





“The short-sighted idiot.” 


where would my bread and butter come from? And 
if we all should faney the retail lumber business we 
couldn’t earn a grain of salt each, as no one would be 
able to sell as much as a whole lath a month, in which 
event there wouldn’t be anyone to provide us with eat- 
ables and clothing; no one to preach to us; no one to 
do our law business; no one to teach our children. 
Brick Pomeroy was right—it is providential that our 
tastes are different. And when we come to think of 
it, how providentially things are cast in this world. 
No two men ever were korn whose tastes, capabilities, 
characteristics are identical; and for this reason, as 
well as for many others, what a shortsighted idiot a 
man is who condemns others because his opinions and 
beliefs. are unlike his. There are certain basi¢ prin- 
ciples which the wisdom of the world has branded as 
correct, but aside from these we couldn’t think alike 
if we should try. We permit our think-tanks to lie 
too dormant. We work them a little when we can’t 
help it, but insufficiently to understand the innumer- 
able complications that are a part of that mighty prob- 
lem—the philosophy of life. 

In the retail lumber business we see this same vari- 
ety of tastes. The other day I was in a yard, and from 
my standpoint I could not conceive how any man out 
of an insane asylum could run such a yard as that. 
And provided he was out of it and sane, one wouldn’t 
think he could run it for a long time without being 
driven insane by it. It was dirty and disorderly. The 
office was not such as you and I—being men of good 
taste—could sit contentedly in for two hours, to say 
nothing of ten hours every day for nearly a dozen 
years, as its owner has. It would dishearten us. We 
would feel that if we did it we ought to be ostracized 
by our business neighbors. Yet, when looking over the 
premises I thought I ought to thank the proprietor for 
his slouchy habits, for were it not for them I would 
not have appreciated as I did the next yard visited, a 
yard that was as orderly as a good housekeeper’s home. 
In this yard there was order everywhere, and in the 
clean office, nicely papered, with a fine portrait of Lin- 
coln hanging on the wall, and rugs to place our feet 
on, we sat in easy chairs, and with good cigars be- 
tween our teeth we talked for two hours—all the more 
enjoyably because of the contrast. And when I come 
in contact with some chump of a dealer, who grew up 
himself without having any bringing up, churly, dis- 
courteous, I think of the hundreds of dealers who are 
the opposite, and love them all the more. 

Methods of Collecting. 


You know the various views that are entertained on 
the collection question. There are some who keep their 














“Let the home man carry them.” 


can buy lumber cheapest. In his opinion it is also 
these prompt payers who are the patrons of the catalog 
houses. 

This is still another phase of collecting. I think 
nothing is surer, however, than that if a thousand of 
the best merchants of the country were to vote on this 
method, to a man they would be against it. It isn’t 
along such lines that the great mercantile successes 
have been built up. It is an axiom that the nearer 
goods are sold for cash the cheaper they can be sold. 
If a canvass were made of the farming community the 
result would not be that-the patrons of the mail order 
houses are unable to draw their checks, but it is the 
prices they are after. These men who buy outside 
must pay on the tick of the watch, and they could pay 
their home merchants as promptly as do the catalog 
houses, but they don’t want to. That’s not the way 
they are built, They will pay the distant tradesman 
even before they see the goods and let the home man 
carry them. : 

I would not for a moment criticise this dealer from 


the standpoint of his desires, as it is his great An 

ican privilege to conduct his business as it may suit 
him, but from the standpoint of the best mercantile 
practice his method is defective. But that is the way 
it goes; there is here and there a retail lumberman 
who thinks that in the manner it should be conducted 
the retail business is in a class by itself. But 
wholesale dealers do not think so. 
business in their heads for that. 


BUYING STOCK AS WANTED. 


When Carlyle was asked how many people England 
had, the gruff old intellectual giant answered, ‘‘Fiity 
millions, and mostly fools! ’’ , 

According to the definitions of the highest authori- 
ties Carlyle was correct in his answer. A little abrupt, 
maybe, but correct. His answer may jar on our sensi- 
bilities, but the men who speak for the ages care little 
for our sensibilities. They care no more for them than 
does the hurricane. The only way to avoid bi ing 
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“Did not they know the language.” 


crushed is to get out of the way. According to the 
acknowledged authorities in dictionary making, any 
man who is deficient in judgment or sense, any man 
who manifests either habitual or occasional lack of 
discernment or common sense, is a fooi, and if, ac- 
cording to that definition, one of us can vault the fence 
and get outside the fool limits I wish you would intro 
duce me to him. In an attempt to climb this fence I 
wouldn’t get a foot on the bottom rail. 

This line of thought is suggested by the remarks of 
a dealer who said he was stocked to the gunwales and 


had been for nearly two years. No sooner was his 
stock reduced than he would fill up again, thinking 
that the price of lumber would soon advance, and in 
this way he has kept on selling a little and buying 
more. 

‘*T] suppose you have got your money’s worth,’’ I 


ventured to suggest. 


‘*7In one sense, yes,’’ said he. ‘‘That’s one side of 
it, but there is another side. IL went into the winter 
ot 1907 with an excess of $4,000 worth of stock on 


hand. Last fall I thought the millennium was a little 
nearer and my invoice footed up $5,000 over the aver- 
age year previous to 1907. Now I will do a little figur- 
ing,’’ and he took from a pigeon hole of his desk @ 
scrap of paper. 

‘*The interest on that $4,000 excess of stock for 
1908, at 6 percent, would be $240,’’ he explained as he 
figured, ‘‘and on the $5,000 excess for the first six 
months of 1909, and I don’t know how much lonver, 
but I am sure my stock will not be reduced enoug: to 
speak about before July, is $150, which added to the 
$240 makes $390. That is the interest that has cost 
me on stock that I have not needed, and all of which 
I could lay in as cheap, if not cheaper, than it was 
bought. As I said, I don’t know how long thls 1s 
going to continue. If lumber should remain |ow 
through the season, I might think that the millennium 
was a little closer, and hoist in another dose.’’ 


He struck with the point of the pencil on his («sk 
as much as to say, ‘‘that is the size of it!’’ 
‘*The situation would be all right with an advance, 


but when the deuce is an advance coming, is wh! L 
wish you would tell me. Now let’s see, that $5,100 
represents, say, 250,000 feet of lumber, at $20 a thou- 
sand, and the advance on that amount of lumber to 
counterbalance the interest it has cost me would have 
to be about $1.25 a thousand. I thought I had made 
it once, but the cogs slipped, the story told by the n« xt 
salesnian who came in setting me back to. the old 
plane,’’ 

I told him that while it would not help him out any 
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there were others and plenty of them in the same boat. 


Fallacies of the Wise. 


Y.s, to own up honor bright, the majority of us were 
as iznorant as cats. One of the captains of industry 
—jin the lumber line, too— advised a friend of his 
not ‘o hurry about building his contemplated house as 
he could build it cheaper in 1908 than in the fall of 
1907--but we are not all captains of industry. We 
coul not understand how there could be a panic when 
the country was full of money. Individually we could 
vet slong swimmingly with our pockets full of money, 
and we didn’t know what was the matter with the 
couniry when it could not do the same. 

Early in the winter of 1907 one of our great lumber 
men, . timber owner, a manufacturer, a wholesaler and 
a retuiler, was going to brush the trouble away about 
as he would a fly. ‘‘Things will begin to straighten 
up «i right about the first of the year,’’ said he. 
‘Loans will then be made and building start up.’’ 
And (hat was all he knew about it. 

| don’t know how many thousand retail dealers held 
to the same views as the one quoted at some length 


above They bought readily, some of them avari- 
cious!y, in the fall of 1907, thinking it was the time of 
their lives. There surely would be a fine profit be- 
tween the prices they paid and the wholesale prices 
whic! would rule a few months hence. That’s what 
they (hought, but to a man they discovered later that 
they were not acquainted with the language in which 
the handwriting appeared on the wall, Haven’t you 
learned its awfully easy to get fooled? 

I remember a dealer saying to me, ‘‘Don’t deceive 
yourself, The price of lumber has been abnormally 
high and it will not get back to the old prices again 
right off. They are calling this a financial flurry, but 
it is u full-fledged panic that will keep its wings spread 
over the country for at least three years.’’ But 


| didn’t think he was any great shakes, anyhow. He 
did not do a business of more than $30,000 a year, and 
| expect he wasn’t quoted by the commercial agencies 
higher than $15,000, and the thought came to me, 
‘‘what does his opinion amount to as compared with 
the big guns in the lumber world who have been tell 


ing me that this was only a temporary drop in priees?’’ 
He was fully 45 years old, never had been a real finan- 
cial success, so what should he know about it? He 


was nearer right, however, than all the big guns to- 
gether. My grandfather used to quote a saying that 
was commonly heard in the east, namely, ‘‘It doesn’t 
all lay in big breeches,’’ and I have frequently ob 
served that it does not. 
Retail Dealers Have Learned. 

You will not be far out of the way if you set it 

down as an even shot that it will be some time yet 














“But all the same he would not stay.” 


befor the retail dealers as a whole will bite just like 
ut hun, sy trout. ‘They have been so deceived by them- 
selv« nd by the talk of others, that they don’t feel 
exceecingly gingery on the buying proposition. When 
they it will be cautiously and not headon. 

It ild seem reasonable that no matter what line 
of merchandising a man may follow he ought to be 
able t) speeulate more or less, to so understand the 


marke: as to buy the commodity in which he deals to 
such advantage that the advance in the price would 
add to his profit, but as the events of the last two years 
have shown, it is easier said than, done. 

A few highly successful dealers with whom I am 
acquainted absolutely turn their backs on this proposi- 
tion. They could not be driven to speculation in 
lumber with a baseball bat. High or low wholesale 
Prices matter not to them. When they are in need 
of stock they buy it, and if not in need of it they buy 
nothing, In following this method they may now and 
then wish they had not, but it is doubtful that if in 
the lone run they regret it—at any rate they say they 
(on’t. I reniember one of these dealers, a New York 
man, said to me that in his opinion a speculator and a 
merchant should not be combined, as he looked at it. 
Notwithstanding which, I will bet $4 he wishes he 
were able to call the turn on the lumber market. 

A shrewd dealer not long ago remarked, ‘‘If we only 


knew what the southern mills would do we would know 
better what the market will be. As you know, the 
capacity of these mills is ahead of any possible, ordi- 
nary demand, and there will be no ace-high price of 
lumber if their saws are pushed. Do I believe the 
retail dealers would begin to buy if the price in the 
wholesale market should begin to advance? I think 
that those whose stocks are light would, but I do not 
know why the balance of them should, as they have all 
the stock they want until a portion of it moves out. If 
it should advance in a way that it meant it, however, 
the feeling among the dealers at large would be won- 
derfully improved. Then they would know about 
where they stood, while as it is at present they are cer- 
tain of nothing in the way of a market.’’ 


THE BONDING OF EMPLOYEES. 


Individually, on the part of some local managers, 
there has been a strong feeling against the bonding 
method, but now that the practice is so general I be- 
lieve that this feeling is giving way. Local managers 
have said to me that they would not remain in the 
employ of any company that placed them under bonds, 
but I have replied that as long as it did not cost them 
a cent what difference did it make? All they had to 
do was to go right along about their_business, and they 
would know no more about the bond than though it 
were placed on some man in darkest Africa. One 
young man was up in the air, to speak classically. It 

















“As though everything I hear goes into the paper.” 


was a reflection on his character that he was not 
bound: to stand, he said. I said as gently as I could 
to this young man that under the cireumstances I 
thought he should look at it in a different light. He 
was handling the money of his company, and -he would 
learn, if already he had not, that every man regards his 
money as very precious; that he could go out on the 
street and steal the reputation of a man, or even of a 
woman, with less danger to himself than he could steal 
their dollars. Executors of estates, county treasurers, 
and hundreds of others who handle the property that 
is not theirs are obliged to give bonds. Bonds of in 
demnity are a part of the machinery of business. He 
said he knew it, but all the same he wouldn’t stay, 
and whether he did or not I have not learned. 

It was only a few years ago that the manager of 
one of the largest lines of the country—a line that is 
composed of nearly 100 yards—said he did not bond 
his men, giving as a reason that it was a reflection 
on their honesty. This same manager a year or so 
ago, however, said the company had changed its 
methods and was now placing its men under bonds. 
He did not state the reason for the change, but it 
might be safe to assume that it was the dishonesty of 
some local manager. 

It would no doubt surprise us to know how much 
money is lost through local managers, but it never will 
be known, as the proprietors of the yards, as a rule, 
make their losses no more public than they are obliged 
to. In ease of prosecution of the defaulter, of course, 
it becomes a matter of court record, but many a loss 
is settled privately, or swallowed, and no publicity 
given it. Now and then I hear of the dishonesty of 
managers, but oftener through others than the losers. 
Tn one instance I was reliably informed that a manager 
had stolen from the proprietors of a line yard a sum 
exceeding $10,000. Soon after this information came 
to me I had oceasion to visit the senior partner of the 
concern, and although I brought up the subject of loss 
through the local manager he talked about other cases, 
but kept as mum as a clam about his own. During the 
conversation I told him I had learned in a distant state 
of a theft of $8,000 by a manager, and asked him if he 
had known of as large a sum as that being taken, and 
no donbt with mental reservation, he said he had not. 
And when he made the answer I winked my. left eye at 
the surrounding scenery. At another time I was told 
that a manager had skipped the country leaving his 
books about $3,000 out of balance. Broaching the 
matter to one of the proprietors of the yard, he denied 
absolutely having knowledge of any such occurrence, 
but when I told him that it must be so, as I had just 
come from the town in which his yard was located and 
received the information from the attorney who was 
acting for his company, he begged my pardon for trying 
to deceive me and said his object was to keep it from 





getting into the paper. As though everything I hear 
goes into the paper! 

An instance of this kind that I have remembered dis- 
tinctly because of its tragical ending, has to do with 
the history of the retail trade of Nebraska: In an 
office in Lincoln at whieh I called, an employee of 
the company was hurrying to get ready to catch a 
train, and I was told he was going to a certain town 
to take temporary charge of the business, the local 
manager, who was a defaulter, having suicided that 
morning. In this case the wages of sin literally was 
death, 

An Impressive Instance. 


The following incident was related to me. Said this 
dealer, ‘‘A young man about 18 years of age came 
into my employ and was so adept and kindly man- 
nered that he worked himself into my regard. He 
was quick, bright and obliging, He had not long had 
the run of the cash drawer before I discovered that 
someone was filching from it. My old German man- 
ager I couldn’t for a moment mistrust, as I didn’t 
believe he knew what dishonesty was. I suspected 
the young man. My system of bookkeeping was 
crude, whether my books balanced at night was of 
little moment, and this lack of system would permit 
small sums to be taken from the drawer. For a week 
I marked ¢vins and small bills, but when I counted 
the cash at night they were there. One afternoon 
I marked a dollar bill and for the remainder of the 
day no one except myself and the boy was at the 
drawer, he twice, to throw in a little change for small 
items that were sold. When I counted the cash at 
night the markefl bill was gone. 

‘*That evening I asked him to come to the office and 
charged him with the theft, and he did not deny it. 
For the next hour I preached him the best sermon I 
knew how. I said to him that he was a young man 
just entering upon a life of activity, and it was for 
him to say whether his life should be an honorable 
and successful one, or the contrary. I told him that 
already he was peering through the grates of the 
penitentiary, and if he kept on he surely would be 
peering out from the inside. The money he had 
stolen from me I told him would not injure me mate- 
rially, but that he was stealing from himself, from his 
good name that in after life would be worth more 
than all the money he ever would have. He had 
frequently spoken in affectionate terms of his mother, 
and I asked him how that mother would feel if she 
knew that her boy was starting out in life a thief? 

‘*The sobs of the poor boy were pitiful. The crim- 
inal when caught generally shows penitence, but it 
looked to me that this boy was truly penitent. I 
asked him how much money he had taken from the 
drawer and he said as near as he could tell about $35. 





“Bonds act as a deterrent.” 


‘And how can you repay me?’ I asked. He said he 
had his watch and overcoat that he would turn over. 
The watch was given him by his father when he left 
home, and he was told it cost $40. ‘Very well,’ I said, 
‘I will take that.’ ‘I don’t know where I can get 
another place to work,’ he sobbed. ‘You are not to 
get another place, you are to stay right here,’ I told 
him. I don’t know as I have ever seen another such 
illustration of gratitude. With his face wet with 
tears he grasped my hand and said that I had shown 
him the error of his ways, and that he would prove to 
me that he was worthy of my confidence. 

‘‘He was with me three years after that. He be- 
came my bookkeeper and had the full run of my cash 
account. He was one of the best boys I ever had, 
and from that time on I believe he was as honest as 
man can be. When he was going to leave me for a 
higher salaried place than I could give him I called 
him into my private office and told him I wanted to 
make him a little present and handed him the watch 
he had given me three years before. ‘I thank you,’ he 
said, ‘but I don’t know as I will enjoy it, as it will 
be a sad remembrance of a dead past.’ ’’ 

Having heard this little story—touching to me and 
also to the man who related it—I asked the dealer 
what church he belonged to, and he said to none. 
‘*You are mistaken,’’ I replied, ‘‘for you belong to 
God’s church.’’ 
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A lineyard man remarked that the fact that a man- 
ager is under bonds acts as a deterrent. He knows 
that if he should go wrong he would be pursued re- 
lentlessly by the bonding company—that dealing with 
this company might be quite another thing than 
dealing with his employer. If with the former it 
would be purely a business transaction, with no con- 
sideration of position, family or friends. The com- 
pany would have to make good to the lumberman his 
loss, and in turn the company would strive to make 
itself whole financially and if it could not do this the 
defaulter would pay the penalty of his crime in prison. 

All of which goes to illustrate once more the truth 
of the saying that was given voice by Solomon nearly 
3,000 years ago, and that to the end of time will 
continue true, namely, that the way of the trans- 
gressors is hard. 


WHO SHALL HANDLE THE MONEY? 


One hardly can read above about the young man 
who filehed from the drawer without almost involun- 
tarily asking, who shall handle the money? As long 
as men have discussed the problems associated with 
morals, the question, ‘‘how deep are our morals 
rooted?’’ has been asked, and without answer, except 
in individual cases. One man has withstood tempta- 
tion in a certain direction and the next one has 
fallen. Yet these facts prove absolutely nothing ex- 
cept in particular phases of the individual cases. The 
first man may have resisted the temptation of drink, 
but were he to come in contact with the seductions of 
the roulette wheel no man can say but he would fall. 
The other man may have stood up like a stonewall 
against gambling, but become an easy slave to sen- 
suality. History is filled with the names of great men 
who possessed the combination of the weakness of 
babes and the strength of giants. It is admitted by 
every writer on the subject, however, that the world 


is filled with virtuous people for the reason they never 
were tempted. 

The money drawer to this young man was a tempta- 
tion—not one that he could not overcome, for he did 
overcome it—but one that drew him like a magnet 
until his moral fiber had been toughened by experi- 
ence. If he had not fallen that time—had not been 
tempted that time—would he have fallen the next time 
under similar temptation? It can not be successfully 
controverted that every attraction, every resistance 
with which the human mind deals, is created, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, by exterior force and influence 
upon the brain functions. As it proved, the force 
exerted upon this young man was of the character to 
strengthen his will to the point of resistance, and 
whether experiences of another character would have 
so strengthened it is a question that no one can an- 
swer. The basis of the whole philosophy is imma- 
turity. 

This line of reasoning leads to the consideration of 
grave problems, for instance, the justice of punishing 
criminals other than for the purpose of reformation, 
and even to the free agency of man. So we may as 
well get out of the deep water and wade along the 
shore. 

It was remarked by a dealer in Ohio, ‘‘It has seemed 
to me very loose methods the way money is handled in 
many retail offices. In addition to the proprietor, the 
foreman, bookkeeper and often others around the 
place have free access to the money drawer. I once 
run my office in this way, but have got over it. One 
man should handle the money, and he be held re- 
sponsible. Provided every man is honest, it isn’t 
every man who can make change correctly. Their 
business is not handling money and they are liable to 
make mistakes. 

‘*A year or so ago my cash came out $5 short one 
night. I counted and recounted it and every time the 
result was the same. Then I remembered that during 


the day a customer had paid me a five-dollar gold piece, 
and going to the drawer I discovered it had slipped 
into a little crevice between one of the partitions ani 
the side of the drawer. Now if I had not known tha 
no one but myself had been to the drawer that day, 
here was a reason why I might have cast unjust sus 
picion upon some one of my force. When I handle 
the money myself I know that if there is a mistake 
made I made it, and can cast no reflections on ay 
other. I think that in justice to the proprietor as we!! 
as to his employees he, or some other one man, should 
have charge of the cash drawer.’’ 

I had not thought much about this question before 
these two incidents were brought to my attention, |ut 
since then I have observed that in numerous offices | \\e 
cash drawer is open to several. The bookkeeper fre. 
quently makes change, and when the foreman comes 
in and the bookkeeper is busy he goes to the drawer, 
Within an hour’s time I have seen two go to the 
drawer. The proprietor undoubtedly feels safe in jor 
mitting this, and he may not be the loser by it, but | 
believe that every man of you will agree with me tivat 
it comes short of being good business. 

I believe it was in a Kansas town that this sub) ct 
came up between the bookkeeper, who was also the 


eashier of the concern, and myself. He said if he was 
held responsible for the cash he was going to hand): jt. 
‘*Yes,’’? spoke up the proprietor, ‘‘he doesn’t even 


want me to go to the cash drawer.’’ ‘‘That’s s»,’’ 





said the cashier. ‘‘ When Mr. wants money he 
comes to me, and then I know it is entered on the 
eard. When I strike the balance sheets I must handle 
the money of which they are made.’’ ‘‘That’s rivlit, 
too,’’ the proprietor said. And we all know it is 


right. 
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GREATEST PROBLEM OF THE RETAIL TRADE. 


Credits and Collections Contest—Mail Order Business from a New Angle—A Western Movement—Post Card Quotation Evil— 
Terms of the Free Subscription Contest Again Given, 


The free subscription contest on the subject of credits 
and collections, to which attention was directed in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is making 
progress, as is shown by the replies that already have 
been received, and it is expected that in view of the 
general interest manifested in this subject others will 
hasten to forward valuable suggestions as the result of 
their experience. 

Pending the publication of these letters pertinent sug- 
gestions and discussions are given on some of the various 
troubles confronting the retail dealer. 


Cat Houses Get Cream. 


As representing not only the attitude of the farmer 
but of the retail lumber dealer toward the mail order 
house, the following is submitted by a correspondent 
and is credited to the American Farmer and Consumer: 


Being opposed to the long distance buying, the buying of 
goods from the bloated millionaires conducting catalog 
houses in Chicago, and being strongly in favor of building 
up local communities, we have this suggestion to make to 
members of the Farmers’ Equity Society: “Supposing your 
local merchants are dead ones, supposing they are men with- 
out energy or business tact, supposing they are without en- 
terprise, not keeping the goods you demand and not selling 
the goods they have at right gene Instead of biting your 
nose off to spite your face, why not a bunch of you call on 
these men and put them wise to the situation. They will, 
if they are any good at all, receive you with open arms, 
and invite suggestions and good counsel. Tell these men 
frankly that their stocks are not up to date, that their 
prices are not right, and after having given this friendly 
advice, there is no improvement in the town, get together 
and buy one or all of these snails out of business. e do 
not advocate that the farmer embark in merchandise, but 
if the case is an extreme one, such as we refer to, better 
organize a farmers’ store than send your money out of the 
country.” 

We have been watching this game so many years that we 
know something of the fakers in Chicago; one man has 
made $20,000,000 off the farmers in fifteen years selling 
them merchandise, farm machinery etc., and yet he has led 
them to believe that he sold them good goods at low prices. 
He has hypnotized them. 


Following this suggestion, the complaint of Cunning- 
ham & Durham, of Loveland, Col., may be in order, whose 
greatest problem, it seems, is the somewhat general one 
of mail order competition. ° 


A Western Problem. 


A cireular issued by Secretary A. L. Porter, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., to the members of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association outlines a condition confronting 
the retail lumbermen, especially of the middle west and 
Pacific northwest, a number of farmers in certain sec- 
tions organizing for the purpose of securing their neces- 
sary supplies in large quantities at wholesale prices: 


Most shippers are familiar with the operations of farmers 
or cobperative yards in the middle western country, a great 
many of whom have not been successful from a business 
standpoint. These socalled farmers’ yards are being or- 
ganized in certain parts of the Pacific northwest. In reality 
they are not lumber yards at all, but they have letterheads 
printed which would indicate they were regular dealers, and 
then they attempt to buy direct from the manufacturer or 
wholesaler for their own use. We know of one cash union 
having a membership of about 300 farmers. Their capital 
stock, paid in, according to their statement of January 28, 
1909, was $2,785, and they had invested in buildings and 
real estate, furniture and fixtures $3,540.32, their principal 
business being the handling of grain. : 

In another community a small milling concern who were 
quite hard up financially succeeded in interesting about 100 








farmers to buy stock in their company, and from all that we 
can learn the inducement they offered the farmer was they 
would buy coal, salt, lumber and other supplies in carload 
lots and turn the goods over to them at cost. 

The retail lumber dealer considers these people just the 
same as an individual consumer, because they are nothing 
more nor less than an aggregation of consumers, buying at 
wholesale for their own use, and we believe they should have 
the same standing in the trade as an individual consumer. 
Some of these concerns will undoubtedly have letterheads 
printed which would indicate they were lumber dealers, but 
so far as we know none of them are listed in either the 
Lumbermen’s Red or Blue Book. If, therefore, you receive 
inquiries from time to time from persons or firms who are 
not listed, in these lumber credit rating books, we will be 
glad upon receipt of a letter or wire from you to secure and 
furnish for you reliable information regarding them. 


Where the Profits Go. 
The above presents to many retailers in other sections 
a somewhat novel way in which the retailer is eliminated 
from the transaction when Jumber is wanted by the or- 
ganization and the profit which he should realize for car- 
rying this commodity in stock, awaiting the needs of the 





CREDIT AND COLLECTION CONTEST 


In its May 1 issue the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN solicited the retail trade for an article on 
credits and collections and in its last issue of- 
fered as an additional inducement a two years’ 
free subscription for the best article submitted 
and a one year’s free subscription for the sec- 
ond best. The terms of the contest, which 
closes June 1, were fully set forth last week and 
it is hoped that the retail dealers will show their 
appreciation of this department, which was in- 
augurated with a view of serving their Interests 
and affording them an opportunity to thresh out 
the trials and tribulations confronting the trade 
so that all may receive the benefit of the sug- 
gestions offered, by promptly responding. 

The subject of credits and collections certain- 
ly Is one of the most important, if not the most 
important, that has to do with the retail trade; 
one that makes or mars the business success of 
the dealer; one that probably has caused more 
failures than any other, and one that should not 
fail to create the greatest interest when brought 
up for consideration with a view to obtaining 
the best method of handling it; the methods 
that have been successfully employed, and that 
might again be adopted to advantage by dealers. 

You have your association meetings and there 
discuss the various questions of interest to the 
trade and try to arrive at some plan in each 
case that will serve the best interest of all. 
Now an opportunity is afforded to discuss this 
important subject of credits and collections be- 
fore practically the entire retail trade of the 
country. As the best method may not be ap- 
plicable in every case, yours, though not the 
best, may therefore be the one needed in cer- 
tain sections, and the best method for the whole 
may prove to be the one you need. 











consumers and for handling it one or more times, after 
all does not really go to the farmer, as is evidenced by 
the fact that so many of these organizations have been 
business failures. On account of the lack of facilities 
the ‘‘cash union’’ necessarily must have for handling 


each class of stock as it could be handled by the retailer, 
the actual cost of handling is increased materially and 
the profit that the lumberman loses is consumed by this 
excessive cost, to which must be added the cost of main- 
taining the organization. 

Collections, 

Although not in the retail business, L. Jenson, of 
Salling, Mich., manufacturer of lumber and lath and 
cealer in merchandise and all kinds of forest products, 
writes that ‘‘if I were to name my greatest problem, it 
would be to collect my bills.’’ It is hoped that the 
credits and collection contest now in progress will solve 
this troublesome question and present a_ satisfactory 
method of handling this phase of the trade. 


Open Faced Quotations. 


One problem which heretofore has not been conspicu 
ously mentioned by any of the retail lumbermen is 
brought up this week in a letter from F. 8S. Bosworth & 
Son, of Elgin, Ill. These operators write: “We would 
call your attention to the enclosed price list, which we 
received today. It seems to us that this practice of 
sending out cost prices on post cards is very wrong. 
Perhaps articles in your paper from time to time would 
reach a great many shippers and help do away wit!) the 
practice.” 

The post card referred to names delivered pric: on 
yellow pine dimension, eleven cars of No. 1 stock !ing 
offered at $16.50 to $19.50. 

At one time the practice of making open quot: ions 
was defended on the ground of economy in sendiny out 
lists. At present it is practically as cheap to en lose 
the price list, as it can go forward under 1-cent pos’ ge. 
Lumbermen did not originate this scheme of posta! «ard 
quotations. Practically all manufacturers, wholes:!ers 
and jobbers used the postal card, presumably becuse 
it is convenient and economical to do so. Objections to 
the open quotation are based on the presumption that 
possible customers will see the prices named and become 
dissatisfied with those they are requested to pay. 

Dealers are inclined to guard most jealously the cost 


of their merchandise. In many cases merchants 2:lopt 
some sort of cabalistic signs intelligent only to {ose 
with the key, which represent the cost of the articles 
they have for sale. Occasionally also the selling prices 


are marked in the same way, but usually plain fig: res 
are used. 

The open quotation evil has been one of the m:nor 
troubles of retail lumbermen for years. The practice 
has never been discouraged to such an extent as to 
seriously interfere with its employment. In some cases 
dealers have induced certain operators to discard the 
practice and to enclose all price lists and discount sheets 
in an envelope for mailing. Inasmuch as there is not 4 
great deal of difference in the cost of sending a circular 
for 1 cent in postage and mailing a postal card, it be 
hooves manufacturers and wholesalers to bear in mind 
the wishes of their customers. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Arizona. 
Pina—Harvey Blair recently began business. 
Arkansas. 
Avcen—The Arden Mercantile Company; change in stock- 


hold 
. Iuocas—The Desha Lumber Company recently began 
usiitess. 
" Ilumphrey—-The Staab Lumber & Mercantile Company ; 
invo! utary petition in bankruptcy. 

Liitle Rock—The Union Lumber Company recently entered 
the olesale lumber trade. 


California. 
Aluiaeda—B. M. Derby & Co. are out of business. 
Colorado. 

Denver—The Bingham Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceede:! by the MeCue Lumber Company, recently incorporated. 
Connecticut. 

N LBritain—The Rackliffe Bros. Company has increased 

its capital stock from. $20,000 to $50,000. 
N Haven—Johnson & Garrett recently engaged in the 
lumi business. 
Florida. 
Storke—The May Lumber Company has failed. 
Georgia. 


Broxton—The Cowart-Tyson Lumber Company is selling 
out 

ul tin—The Southland Veneer & Lumber Company, re- 
cently organized, will take ovef-the assets of the Southland 
Lumier Company. ~* 


Savannah——-The Eagle Manufacturing Company is out of 
business, 
Sayannah—The South Georgia Lumber Company (boxes 
and crates) recently began business. : 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The Cable Wrecking & Lumber Company has 
wen succeeded by the Cable-Rubenstein Lumber Company. 

Chicago—The East Georgia Saw Mill Company, with mill 
al Egypt, Ga., reeently began business. 

Chicago—McLaughlin & Burgess; partnership dissolved. 

Chicago—The G. C. Pratt Lumber & Tie Company has 
hanced its name to the Mulvany-Pratt Lumber & Tie Com- 


Linburst—Hammerschmidt & Franzen have been  suc- 
ceeded by the Hammerschmidt & Franzen Company. 
Garrett—Claus Gréve has been succeeded by Horton Bros. 
Jolict—The Joliet Lumber Company will move its offices 
to the Woodruff Safe Deposit building. 
Rockford—Mitchell, Johnson & Co. have been succeeded 
xy the Johnson Lumber & Fuel Company. 


Indiana. 
Andvrson—G,. E. Springer, deceased. 
Indianapolis—The J. P. Huffman Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the A. P. Conklin Lumber Company. 
Iowa. 
Ha Rk. C. Dethmann has been succeeded by John 


Schladetzky. 

Montezuma—Moler, Clark & Co. will be succeeded by the 
United Lumber Company, of Ottumwa. 

Moravia—The Turner Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Turner & Son. 

Kansas. 

Che'opa—The Bornhauser Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by C. H, Markham. 
Eshon—C. M, Poe recently engaged in the retail lumber 
yuUSsID 

Piessanton—The Dandy Washing Machine Company re- 
cently began business. 

Toy ka—The Carlson-Spangler Manufacturing Company 
planins mill recently began business. 


Wichita —The Trekell & Schrock Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Trekell & Smith Lumber Company. 
Kentucky. 


Ju ion City—The Junction City Lumber Company has 
‘nerea od tts capital stock from $40,000 to $75,000 and its 
dire: ; from three to five. 


- Stunton—Maple & Hardwick have been succeeded by J. H. 
ardw ick, 
Louisiana. 
New Orleans—The Interstate Lumber Company has been 
absor! od by the Day Lumber Company. 
Massachusetts. 
W ster—The Worcester Lumber Company has changed 
its n : to the P. W. Wood Lumber Company. 
Michigan. 
Dr u—Kendrick & Milliken have been succeeded by 
toby Milliken, 
Groid Rapids—The Adjustable Table Company has in- 
crea its capital stock from $25,000 to $58,000. 


lor The lonia Wagon Company has increased its capi- 
tal st-ck from $250,000 to $400,000. 


Minnesota. 

Mit .capolis—The Foster Lumber Company recently en- 
gaged the wholesale lumber business. 

. Min» -apolis—D, A. Hamilton has been succeeded by Ham- 
ilton Strong. 
Mississippi. 

Shijsian-—The Interstate Lumber Company's yard has 
sn eo over by the Day Lumber Company, of New Or- 
ans, i 

Missouri. 
<a on—J. K. Robbins is out of business. 
Dijit 


on—W. F, Vanderburn has moved to Cape Girardeau. 
suis—The Great Southwest Lumber Company recently 
engased in business. 

St. i.ouis—Schaerff & Pfau have been succeeded by the 


St. 


Schacit, Pfaa & Ganahi Planing Mill Company. 
Montana. 
coe sates ea ae Federation of Lumber Workers has 
i with offices at 111 East Main street. 
Nebraska. 


wb ‘“lman-Max-Stratton-Trenton-Waunetta — The Barr & 
pamilton Lumber Company; C. C. Hamilton has sold his 
nape ‘ to C. C. Barr and the name of the company will 
chan sed to the C. C. Barr Lumber Company. 
. ‘orchester—The Regers Lumber Company is selling out to 
an Suliivan, 
P Gil on—L, L. Weaver & Co. are selling out to the W. L. 
tickei Lumber Company. 


North Carolina. 





ai Wilmington—The Wynnewood Lumber Company has re- 
iced its paid up capital stock from $100,000 to $10,000. 
North Dakota. 


Fargzo—The Interior Lumber Company has acquired the 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


yards of the Beidler & Robinson Lumber Company at Moor- 
head and Glyndon, Minn. 


Mott—The Dacota Mercantile Company is opening a yard. 
Ohio. 

Columbus — The Rood Lumber Company; receiver ap- 
pointed. 

Mansfleld—The Richards-Small Company, wholesale and 
retai! lumber manufacturers, recently began business. 

New Washington—‘T'he Eckstein Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the New Washington Lumber & Manufac- 


turing Company. 
Oklahoma, 


El Reno—The Mansfield Lumber & Mercantile Company 
has been succeeded locally by the El Reno Lumber Company. 
klahoma—The Gilmore Lumber Company recently began 
business. . 
Oregon. 


Corvallis—The Occidental Lumber Company; H. C. Mahon 
has sold his interest to Dr. T. W. Harris and G. O. Bassett. 


Pennsylvania. 


Carry—tThe United States Chair Company; assigned. 

Muncy—The Muncy Manufacturing Company has been 
succeeded by the Muncy Furniture Company. 

Pittsburg—McMillen & Johnson are out of business. 

Williamsport—The Breon Lumber Company; John Cole- 
man appointed receiver. 


Tennessee. 


Brighton—W. B. Simonton & Bros. recently began busi- 
ness (lumber and general store). 

Cookeville—The Jellicorse & Whitson Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the H. T. Whitson Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Knoxville—The Tennessee Spoke Works recently began 
business. 

Nashville—The Althauser-Webster-Weaver Lumber Com- 
pany recently organized. 

Nashville—Lytle & Ralston recently began business. 

Texas. 

Houston—The Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company has 

increased its capital stock from $600,000 to $800,000. 
Washington. 

Marysville—The Marysville Mill Company; receiver ap- 
pointed. 

Pullman—J. P. Duthie is selling out. 

West Virginia. 

Pennsboro—Creed Collins, deceased. 

Wisconsin. 

Beaver Dam—The J. S. Rowell Manufacturing Company ; 
W. H. Stacey, secretary, is selling his interest. 

Emerald—R. A. Cleveland recently opened a yard here; 
headquarters at Glenwood. 

Manitowoc—The Chris Schock Lumber Company; Joseph 


Bigel, president, has sold his interest to Fred Schock, man- 
ager, and has retired. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 


Brandon—Hughes & Co. are selling out to the Rat Portage 
Lumber Company. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Colorado. 


Sterling—The Logan County Lumber Comeeny, authorized 
capital $50,000; G. C. Brown, John Lutin and H. B. Davis. 
Illinois. 
Elmhurst—The Hammerschmidt & Franzen Company (lum- 
ber), authorized: capital $50,000. 
Rockford—The Johnson Lumber & Fuel Company, author- 
ized capital $12,000. 
Rockford—The Rockford Book Case Company, authorized 
capital $60,000. 
Indiana. 


Roachdale—The Roachdale Veneer & Lumber Company. 


Kentucky. 
Louisville—The American Piano Player Company, author- 
ized capital $250,000. 








Louisiana. 


Franklin—The Gulf Timber Company, Limited, authorized 
capital $10,000. 
Maine. 


Augusta—The Manson Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $50,000 ; James T. Manson, BE. J. Pike and R. 8. Buzzell. 


Michigan. 
oD on—The Vandergrift Box Company, authorized cap- 
ital $25, le 
Traverse City—The Cookerett Company, authorized capi- 


tal $100,000. 
Missouri, 


St. Louis—The Schaerff, Pfau & Ganahl Planing Mill 
Company, authorized capital $25,000. 


Montana. 


Poplar—The Poplar Lumber & Implement Company, au- 
thorized capital $12,000; R. BE. Patch and others. 


New York. 
Jamestown—The Novelty Folding Table Company, author- 


ized capital $10,000. 
North Carolina. 


Greenville—The Pitt Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$100,000; C. B. Russell and others. 


North Dakota. 


Bonesteel—The Farmers’ Coéperative Grain, Stock & Lum- 
ber Company, authorized capital $200,000. _ 

Valley City—The Rogers-Jeffery Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; William D. Jeffery, John J. Rogers and 
George H. Rogers. 

Ohio. 


Ashland—The W. H. Hawkins Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $200,000; W. H. Hawkins, W. B. Berger, R. D 
Davis, sr., and L. N. Davis. 

Irvine—The West Irvine Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; B. F. Dulweber, F. F. Flanery and Frank 
Puttman. 

Oregon. ? 

Bugene—The Coyote Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $30,000; Eli Perkins, John H. Perkins, Frank A. Frost 
and W. M. Tidewell. 

Portland—The Pacific Northwest Timber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000. 

Portland—The Great Western Lumber Company, author- 


ized capital $30,000. 
South Carolina. 


Summerville—J. F. Prettyman & Son, Incorporated, au- 
thorized capital $40,000. ‘ 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Tennessee. 


Nashville—The Harlan-Morris Manufacturing Company 
(barrels, boxes, cross ties etc.), authorized capital $200,- 
000; T. Harlan, M. Morris, D. Weiss, Paul arlan and 
W. L. Wade. 

Texas. 


Iowa Park—The Iowa Park Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; John T. Overbey, H. B. ines, C. H. 


Clark and others. 
Washington. 
Goshén—The Goshen Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $4,000. 


f Fernwood—The H. Y. Timber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $900; Herbert York, D. H. Hoage and W. B. Hoage. 


Wisconsin, 


ee Fish Lumber Company, authorized capital 
Superior—The Springfield Timber Company, authorized 

+ camel S. W. Whitmore, T. Hanson and Louis 
ahitch. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


California. 


Eureka—The combined shingle and saw mill, being built 
about one mile off the road leading from Fortuna to Rohner- 
= at a cost of $8,000 by Bert Robinson, is nearing com- 
pletion. 

Wilmington—The Pacific Lumber Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, is planning the establishment at this point of one of 
the largest and best equipped lumber yards on the Pacific 


coast. 
Florida. 


Dublin—The Southland Veneer & Lumber Company, re- 
cently organized, which has taken over the assets of the 
Southland Lumber Company, will rebuild the mill, which 
was burned about four months ago. 

Fountain—The Enterprise. Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., is erecting a saw mill with a ca- 
pacity of 70,000 feet a day. 


Idaho. 
Saint Maries—The Campbell-Peterson Company is erecting 


a saw mill. 
Illinois. 


_ Peoria—The Charles Knetzger Lumber Company is erect- 
ing a shed at a cost of $5,000, which will cover an acre of 
ground and hold 100 cars of lumber. The hight of the 
shed will be 25 feet. 

Sadorus—The Sadorus Lumber Company is building a 
lumber shed 100x84 feet. 


Louisiana, 


Fullerton—The Gulf Lumber Company has let the con- 
tract for a $300,000 board mill of steel construction, 64x288 


feet. 
Nebraska. 


Sterling—The Page-Taylor Lumber Company, which re- 
cently suffered a loss by fire, will build a new yard at once 
to occupy the old location, with added room. 


North Carolina. 


Newbern——-The new plant of the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company will be running full force in about sixty days. 

Waynesville—Leon McKee and Harry Moody are building 
a factory for the manufacture of doors, tables, sash, etc. 


Tennessee. 


Waverly—The Lucas Land & Lumber Company has re- 
ceived a 150-horsepower boiler, which will be installed at 


once. 
Washington. 


Brewster—D. 8S. Gamble is erecting a saw mill. 

Hillyard—The Hillyard Lumber Company is planning the 
erection of a large two-story sash and door factory at a 
cost of about $20,000. 

Puyallup—New engines and boilers will soon be installed 
in the mill of the Puyallup Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 





Wisconsin. 
Grand Rapids—The Badger Box & Lumber Company has 
added new machinery for the manufacture of sash and is 
almost doubling the size of its buildings. 





. CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 


De Queen—The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company’s pine saw 
mill was destroyed by fire May 12, with a loss of about 
$50,000, two-thirds of which is covered by insurance. ‘The 
planer, hardwood mill and stock of lumber on the yards were 
not damaged. A mill will be built at once. 

Nettleton—Fire May 1 visited the shingle and stave fac- 
tory of the F. Keich Manufacturing Company, causing a 


$20,000 loss. 
California. 


Sacramento—The plant and lumber yard of the Central 
Planing Mill burned May 1 with a loss of about $75,000. 
The property was bought by the company April 29 and the 
insurance was to bave been transferred May 1. 


Illinois. 


Metropolis—Fire originating in the dry kiln of H. Ram- 
pendahl, jr., & Co. April 30 almost destroyed the stave and 
heading factory, causing a loss of about $25,000, covered by 
insurance, 

Peoria—Fire at the lumber yards of the National Coop- 
erage & Woodenware Company destroyed the warehouse with 
its contents, and thousands of staves, hoops and tops in the 
yards, catens a loss of about $50,000. 


Rockford—The Dobson Manufacturing Company suffered 
a loss by fire recently. 
Iowa. 
Boxholm—B. 8. Thorngren suffered a $10,000 loss by fire 
recently. 
Louisiana. 


Baldwin—A boiler exploded May 3 at the mill of the Bald- 
win Lumber Company, wrecking the entire boiler house and 
battery of six other boilers. 

Tioga—The planing mill of the Lee Lumber Company was 
burned recently, together with about 400,000 feet of lumber 
and several loaded cars, with an estimated loss of $30,000 
and $7,700 insurance. 

Massachusetts. 

Leominster—Fire recently visited the plant of the F. A. 
Whitney Carriage Company. 

New Jersey. 


Paterson—The plant of the Looschen Piano Company was 
~ damaged by fire recently to the extent of $30,000. . 
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Handy Books for Lumbermen 

















The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
_ everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 
By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the-present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and gold top. Price, 
postpaid, $§ a volume. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, _ sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........$5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 


Me ication cecs Van Sadho Le Meee seneeee one 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted “the lumberman 
ae in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
n tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid... $1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
| OR Arr Risheanereoed eee -$3.50 
In cloth..... S crcitea.e bee Oaceca areas Serre, | | 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
Square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
Ge a ee wigan eae 0:00 0:0:6.5 sae 


= 
9 
The American Lumberman’s 
= = 399 
“Curiosity Shop 
A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 

tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid...... a:sia.s.0con ee 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any Se of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; in cloth....... SC eS 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. he 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 44x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies.............$7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from % inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
*rom $5 to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3% x6 inches, printed on hig rade bond | a er 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price, 
DUNE 0. 0:0.0-0.0:0:0.000:06.00-0.0.664.4.0306:4:6:00,00 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price.......... 28 ets 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


PUBLISHERS, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








New York. 


Monticello—The plant of the Monticello Lumber Company 
was entirely destroyed by fire April 28, with a loss of about 
$27,000, partially covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania. 


Lancaster—Fire recently destroyed the establishment of 
Philip Lebzelter & Son, entailing a loss of about $70,000. 


Texas. 


Orange—The dry kiln of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company was destroyed by fire May 2, but the lumber in the 
kiln was practically uninjured. The loss is about $4,000, 
fully covered by insurance. 


Washington. 


Chelan—-The entire mill plant, box factory, 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber, a large amount of shingles, doors etc. belonging 
to the Lake Chelan Box Factory were consumed by fire May 
6, entailing a loss of about $25,000. 


Seuth Carolina. 


Cheraw—tThe entire mill and contents, the brick drying 
kilns, seven or eight cars of dressed lumber and many stacks 
of lumber in the yards belonging to William Godfrey & Co. 
were totally destroyed by fire May 8; loss partially covered 
by insurance. 

Boyd—aA lumber shed at the yards of Spencer & Durham 
burned May 4, causing a loss of about $4,000, fully covered 
by insurance. 

Ragley—Fire May 6 destroyed the mill and considerable 
lumber belonging to the Ragley Lumber Company, entailing 
an estimated loss of $10,000; no insurance. The planer and 
dry kiln were not damaged. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


British Columbia. 


Baty—tThe mill of the Baty Shingle Company was burned 
to the ground May 4, causing a property loss of $15,000. 

Barnet—The North Pacific Lumber Company’s mill was 
completely destroyed by fire May 5, with a $250,000 loss. 
The dry kilns and the lumber yard were saved. 

Salmon Arm—tThe saw mill of J. Kernaghan, together 
with a quantity of lumber and his winter’s cut of logs, was 


OBITUARY. 


Ernest Lee Hughes. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 8.—Ernest Lee Hughes, president 
of the E. L. Hughes Company, of this city, died at his home. 
2517 Cherokee Parkway, Saturday morning, May 8. 

Mr. Hughes was born near Frankfort, this state, forty 
five years ago, and received his education in the public 
schools at that place. Later the family moved to this city, 
where he became associated in business with his father and 
brother under the style of the W. J. Hughes & Sons Com- 
pany. He continued in business with this firm until twelve 
years ago, when he withdrew to organize the BE. L. Hughes 
Company, lumber, sash, door and blind manufacturers. His 
first establishment adjoined the Galt house on the east, but 
the business developed so — that it soon outgrew the 
quarters. The business continued to grow, and about four 
years ago he built one of the finest sash and door warehouses 
in the country. t was during the building of the present 
mammoth fireproof warehouse that he contracted a cold 




















THE LATE ERNEST LEE HUGHES. 


which resulted in tuberculosis and so impaired his health 
that he gave up the active management of the business, to 
travel. ince then he gave personal attention to the business 
only periodically, and had not been at his office since Novem- 
ber of last year. ‘The business has been under the manage- 
ment of W. W. Jett, jr., who is vice president of the com- 
pany, and A. D. Jett, manager, who will continue in charge 
as heretofore. 

Mr. Hughes is survived by bis widow and two children, 
E. L. Hughes, jr., who is actively engaged in the business, 
and a daughter, Marguerite. He is also survived by his 
father, W. J. Hughes, and two brothers, Charles L. Hughes, 
of this city, and Edward J. Hughes, of Frankfort, and two 
sisters. 

The funeral services were held May 10 at the family 
residence, with interment at Cave Hill cemetery. 





Howard Arthur Singletary. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 14.—Howard Arthur Singletary, a 
prominent young lumberman of this city, died at his resi- 
dence, 3925 Prospect avenue, Sunday, May 9. For some 
time Mr. Singletary had suffered from stomach trouble, but 
his death was a great shock to his friends, as he had been 
active until within a very short time of his death. 

Mr. Singletary was secretary and treasurer of the Single- 
tary Lumber Company and practically had charge of this 
organization, one of the oldest in the local lumber market 
and organized by his father many years Oo He was a 











ber of Battery A, Ohio National Guard, having resigned 


his position of lieutenant, which he held during the Spanish. 
American war, on account of his health. He was also a 
Mason and a member of the Elks, Sons of American Reyo- 
lution, and Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. He was 334 
years of age and single. 

- ee was held from the family residence, Tuesday, 
May ‘ 





E. 8. Parmely. 


One of the sad events of the last week was the death of 
E. 8. Parmely, prior to his illness representing the Har 
mann-Neubert Lumber Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, as 
traveling salesman. Mr. Parmely left Chicago the first of 
the year, in the best of health, to go with this company. 
He later became afflicted with a cold, which grew worse 
and settled on his lungs, finally developing into tuberculosis, 
which caused his death. He came to Chicago April 10 ‘or 
medical examination, and it was found necessary to h: ve 
him go to a higher and dried climate. April 15 he left 
Chicago for the Valley ranch, near Santa Fe, N. M. He 
remained about a week in Santa Fe and then went ou: to 
stay on the Valley ranch, but in a few days after his arrival! 
he began to get worse, and it soon became necessary to s: nd 
him to the hospital in Albuquerque, where all efforts to 
restore him to his health proved in vain, and his death cine 
—— May 8. The remains were brought to Sumner, 
Iowa, his home town, fer burial, and were there laid to :cst 
last Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. Parmely was born April 18, 1880, and entered ‘the 
lumber business before he reached his majority, at Omualia, 





THE LATE E. 8. PARMELY. 


Neb., with his uncle, Robert L. Andres, who is manuger of 
the Chicago office of the Kirby Lumber Company. ‘The at 
tachment between the two through close association became 
very strong and steadily grew in after years. 

Mr. Parmely was later connected with a number of lumber 


companies as traveling salesman, and met with a success 
seldom equaled. Previously to his last employment with the 
Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Company, of Des Moines, for 
nearly two years he traveled for the Walworth & Neville 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago; and wr'le with this 
company made many friends, especially in Chicago and vicin- 
ity. He was a Hoo-Hoo and popular among the members 
of this order. His acquaintance among lumbermen was ex- 
tensive and he was one of the most popular salesmen on 
the road. His pleasing smile, winning manner and lovable 
disposition made for him friends wherever he went. Many 
stories are related of his kind and forgiving nature, and s0 
far as is known he had not an enemy in the world. 

Besides his uncle, and aged father and mother—the former 
having been in feeble health for some time—three sisters 
and two brothers, many other relatives and a host of friends 
are left to mourn his loss. 





Aaron Hart. 

TRENTON, N. J., May 11. Anfon Hart, for eighteen years 
superintendent of the Wilson & Stokes Lumber Company, 
of this city, and identified with the lumber business for half 
a century, died suddenly April 26 from apoplexy, at the age 


of 73 years. One daughter, Mrs. Holmes Green, survives. 





L. G. Noble. 


MENASHA, WIS., May 10.—L. G. Noble, general superin- 
tendent of the Menasha Wooden Ware Company, of th clty, 
died May 4 at Rochester, Minn., at the age of 68 years. The 


body will be brought here for burial. 


_——— 


Alexander H. McLeod. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 11.—Alexander H. McLeod, well 
known railroad man to the lumber shipping world, passed 
away May 10 at his home in Wyoming, a suburb of this city, 
at the age of 74 years. Mr. McLeod had been connected with 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad traffic depart 


ment for nearly four decades. 





TIMBERS SQUARED FOR TRANSPORTATION 
DUTIABLE, 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 10.—In the matter of 4 
protest filed with the United States board of geuveral 
appraisers by the Banfield Veysey Fuel Company, ° 
Portland, Ore., against a classification for dutiable put 
poses, of a certain importation of timber square to 
facilitate transportation, the decision is adverse t0 the 
importer. 

The importation in question consisted of oak logs, 
not less than 8 inches square. The testimony showed 
that these logs were hewn square, or slabbed, and the 
importer claimed that this was done merely for conve 
nience in transportation. The board took the same pos! 
tion that it held on a former occasion, namely, tha! the 
terms ‘‘hewn,’’ ‘‘sided’’ and ‘‘squared,’’ as included 
in paragraph 194 of the present tariff act, refer to tree 
distinct stages in the process of preparing logs for ulti- 
mate use as lumber, and that it was immaterial tc the 
case at issue which of these stages had been reached = 
bringing these logs to the condition in which they 
were imported and that, in view of the plain eager 
of the act, it was a matter of no consequence for wha 
purpose they were squared or sided. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, May 11.—Trade is slower this week and 
it becomes more evident that it will take longer than 
some expected for the market to resume its full swing. 
The number of new building permits continues to in- 
erease, but builders are slow about getting their contracts 
placed. Local stocks are about ample for present needs 
and ‘he condition of the shipment situation is such that 
yarduen feel they do not have to hurry about replenish- 
ing their supplies, as stocks are easily obtained and 
there seems to be a strong opinion here among both the 
whol sale and retail trade that it will be some time before 
prices Show material advances, and as long as this con- 
dition obtains the yards are willing to assume the risk 
of delay. 

( rad work in suburban sections is more active than 
in the immediate city and the outlook there is very en- 
couriging, beeause a number of small building projects, 
comprising from thirty to fifty houses each, are soon to 
be started, but it is true, too, that retailers in the places 
affected have known of what was under way and fully 
antivipated their wants. It was such buying as this which 
started the little spurt of a few weeks ago. and until 
more actual work is started the yards will have good 
reason for waiting for more definite developments. 

‘here were twenty-two new permits issued for the 
borough of Manhattan last week, at an estimated cost of 
$3,625,000, fifty-seven in the Bronx costing $635,720 and 
254 in Brooklyn costing $1,302,175. This total certainly 
makes a very creditable showing and the building depart- 
ment figures for April show that that month has been 
the banner one except for one month in 1901. Work also 
has been started on the new Gimbel building, which is to 
cost over $11,000,000. 

The George D. Emery. Company, which has a large yard 
at Chelsea, Mass., for a number of years, handling ex- 
clusively fine mahogany, has moved its headquarters to 
this city and commodious offices have been rented at 17 
West Forty-second street. ; 

While shipping men report light chartering of vessels 


for the week, there were a few lumber orders in the 
market for boats to South America and timber boats to 
Europe. The supply of lumber boats is said to be some- 
what limited, and rates continue strong, and there are 
some inquiries for provincial and gulf loading to West 


India and South America destinations. Rates for coast- 
wise sailing vessels are reported buoyant. 

D. P. Fairchild & Co. have moved their offices at 1 
Madison avenue from the tenth to the eighth floor. 

John C. King, of the Arlington Lumber Company, 
Beulah, W. Va., spent a few days in town. Other 
visitors include Fred 8. Morse, of the Fred 8S. Morse 
Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass.; A. J. Brady, Brady 
Bros., Buffalo, N. Y.; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; R. C. Lippincott, Philadelphia; A. J. 
Cadwallader, George Craig & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
B. D. Crum, Twin Tree Lumber Company, Maplesville, 
Ala. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

Norra TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 11.—An increasing 
demand for faetory and building consumption is noted. 
Business transacted last month showed a marked in- 
crease over March, being even greater than for April 
of last year. The better grades are moving more rapidly 
than at any time this spring, causing prices to stiffen 
with the decrease in stock that has resulted. An in- 
crease of $1 has been added to the association list on 
No. 2 barn, 

The project for movable bridges over Tonawanda 
creek and the conversion of the stream into a lake 
port, in which the lumber dealers of the Tonawandas 
and ciher business men of the Niagara frontier are mani- 
festiny a lively interest, was given added impetus today 
by « visit from State Engineer Frank M. Williams, 
Assistint State Engineer William B. Landreth and 
Division Engineer Thomas W. Barrally. John W. Rob- 
inson, of Robinson Bros., was among those present from 
Buff:'o. The engineers were taken on a trip along the 
stream and the advantages of movable bridges in place 
of fixed structures were pointed out to them. The state 
officials have expressed themselves as favorable to the 
proje:t and have promised to do everything possible to 
provide the desired bridges. 

The first consignment of lumber to arrive at the Tona- 
Wandas this season was brought by the steamer Aztec, 
for tle Hoadley & Bennett Company, the vessel carrying 
nearly 300,000 feet of hemlock for this company. The 
rest of the cargo was discharged at Buffalo before the 
steancr came to North Tonawanda. The stock was 
loade! at the W. H. White Company’s mills at Boyne 
City, Mich. 

Tho William Milne Lumber Company, which has been 
Occupying the office of the C. B. Lentz Lumber Company, 
has inoved to the building on Tonawanda island recently 
vacated by J. A. McBurney & Co. The Milne company 
Will use the docks and yard at that point. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, 
left yesterday for upper lake ports, where his company is 
loading nearly 2,000,000 feet of white pine onto the 
Steamer Gettysburg and barge Bacon for delivery at its 
local yard. ‘This stock will a“ the first to come forward 
by lake for this company this season. 

he steamer Schoolcraft, whose consort Nestor went 
down in Lake Superior with its entire crew on the trip 
up the lakes, will arrive tomorrow with a cargo for 
‘eorge C, Meyers. 


THE WEEK’S DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EMPIRE STATE. 


Quiet in the Metropolis—Opening of Navigation Causes Revival at Foot of the Lakes—Pro- 
test of Planing Mill Operators. 


~ Erie canal arrived yesterday from Buffalo with a cargo 


The first canal boat to load lumber at this end of the 


of stock loaded at the Haines Lumber Company’s yard 
for Rochester consumers. The canal boats Howard and 
Chester are loading white pine at Oille & McKeen’s yard 
for New York and other boats are preparing to load in 
time to leave with the opening of navigation Saturday 
morning. 

The Eastern Lumber Company’s docks will present a 
lively appearance in a few days. The steamer Sawyer 
and barges Tuabury and Redfern are expected before the 
end of the week with the first stock of the season for 
the company and the eastern lighters are preparing for 
its arrival. 

The steamer Buell, of A. Weston & Son’s fleet, is being 
fitted out for a trip up the lakes with its consort Stewart 
for stock for its owner. The boats will get away next 
week. 





ACTIVITY IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., May 12.—At a special meeting of 
Buffalo and Tonawanda lumber and planing mill oper- 
ators at Hotel Iroquois last week, at which Edward 
Hines, of Chicago, was present, the following resolution 
was passed: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that we 
commend the Payne bill as it has passed the house with 
reference to the duty on sawn lumber, but owing to the 
large amount of capital invested and labor employed in the 
planing mills of the country, we are unalterably opposed to 
any reduction in the duty on dressed lumber, and that a 
committee of five consisting of M. B. Preisch, of the Haines 
Lumber Company, president of the White Pine Association; 
A. C, Tuxbury, of the Northern Lumber Company; Andrew 
Brady, of Brady Bros.; John McLeod, of the R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Company, and George B. Montgomery, of Mont- 
gomery Bros. & Co., be sent to Washington to present the 
matter to the senators from this state and urge their active 
coéperation in opposing any change in the duty on dressed 
lumber. 

On the return of the eommittee from Washington Mr. 
Preisch stated it had been successful in its mission and 
that the senators promised to vote against any changes 
in the dressed lumber duty. The position taken in this 
market is that if dressed lumber were allowed to come 
in free from Canada the planing mill business all along 
the frontier would be ruined. 

General lumber trade seems to be slowly improving. 
One of the reasons for the better feeling in the trade 
at this time is that iron and steel seem to be picking up 
and this means that lumber will have to follow suit in a 
short while. Factory buying is still at a minimum, how- 
ever, buyers reporting that they have plenty of stock on 
hand for all present uses. Retail stocks are light, though 
the building trade is beginning to buy in larger lots than 
heretofore. : 

Activity in building circles continues as spring ad- 
vances. Last week sixty-two permits were issued-by the 
city building department, of which thirty were for new 
frame dwellings. The total valuation was $126,965. 
Moderate priced frame structures still are the leading 
items on the list. 

Horace F. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, was one of the 
principal witnesses before the public service commission 
in the matter of the Frontier Terminal railway. He testi- 
fied that there were no available sites for wholesale lum- 
ber yards left in Buffalo, but that if the new road shall 
be allowed to build the proposed belt line around the 
city a lot of new territory would be opened up, some of 
which he knew would be taken by lumbermen. 

James H. Walsh, who is back from St. Louis and the 
west, reports he was able to do some good business in 
St. Louis, but there is not very much doing in Buffalo. 

Alfred G. Hauenstein is back from a trip to Virginia, 
stopping en route in New York for a number of days. 
The office reports a good demand for timbers. 

Charles H. Goodyear, jr., of Bogalusa, La., with his 
wife, arrived in Buffalo last week. He has leased a house 
for the summer. 

A. A, Mason is in New York this week, where he has 
got a line on some good sized contracts. The office re- 
ports trade slowly improving. 





SIROCCO BLOWEBS. 


The American Blower Company, of Detroit, Mich., has 
issued an instructive booklet illustrating, describing and 
giving a brief history of the Sirocco blowers. The blower 
is shown in detail and also complete in numerous types 
of installation. The Sirocco is designed for all classes 
of service and is readily adaptable to all kinds of power, 
but its construction makes it particularly suitable for 
direct connection, either electrical or steam. The Sirocco 
centrifugal fan, directly connected with the “A B C” 
vertical enclosed self-oiling engine, is said to make the 
ideal steam-drive unit. The Sirocco is shown also directly 
connected with the steam turbine for forced draft instal- 
lation. Among the many important installations shown 
are those of two 64-inch Sirocco fans installed in July, 
1908, on the roof of the Hotel Astor, New York city, 
each delivering 50,000 cubic feet of air a minute; also 
twenty-eight 2614-inch Sirocco blowers, each delivering 
24,000 cubic feet of air a minute, for forced draft on 
the United States battleships Delaware and North’ Da- 
kota; a 75-inch double inlet Sirocco blower, delivering 
360,000 cubic feet of air a minute, at Lackawanna Steel 
Company’s collieries, Ellsworth, Pa., and two special 70- 
inch fans for forced draft in power station of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, New York, delivering 82,000 cubic feet 





a minute. The booklet will be found to contain much of 
value and interest to the manufacturer and operator. 


ALASKA-YUKON- PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 


Seattle, June 1 to October 16, 1909. 
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VIA PORTLAND TO SEATTLE is the ‘‘Sensible 
Route.’’ If the Union Pacific Short Line were not the 
‘*Short Line’’—If it were minus its famous superior- 
ities in automatic block signal protection, track, equip- 
ment, dining cars (the best in the world)—If it did not 
have for its patrons the instructive pleasure of stopping 
en route at Salt Lake City, and also making a side trip 
thence to Yellowstone National Park—If this favorite 
route did not traverse, as it does, the grandest mountain 
ranges and along the shore of the Columbia, the most 
magnificent scenic river we know of—why even then to 
go by way of Portland would be the ‘‘Sensible Route.’’ 
For Portland is a twentieth-century exhibit in herself. 


THE “SENSIBLE ROUTE” TO SEATTLE 


IS VIA PORTLAND 


Portland—The ‘‘Rose City’’—250,000 inhabitants, 
area 44 square miles—located 106 miles inland, on the 
greatest fresh water harbor in the world—is the center 
of a great wholesale trade amounting annually to $200,- 
000,000; annual bank clearings between Three Hundred 
Million and Four Hundred Million Dollars; 153,000 
freight cars handled in its terminal yards during 1908 
—315 miles paved streets—200 miles street railway— 
267 miles of water mains, carrying pure, cold, sparkling 
water from the Glaciers of Mount Hood, fifty miles 
distant—located in the same latitude as Halifax, yet 
roses (1,000 varieties) bloom outdoors ten months of 
the year. The Rose Festival at Portland, in June, is 
only one of the many features of the ‘‘ Northwest 
Country’’ which surprise those that haven’t heard. 


THE MAGNIFICENT WEST. 


The Pacific northwest makes a wonderful appeal 
to every visitor, and as he tarries the appeal 
brings conviction. It is a marvelous country. It 
is a land of living waters, of 
golden soil, of mineral wealth be- 
yond comprehension; of forests 
which will bless mankind when 
other lands are desolate; a land 
of mountain, plain and valley; a 
land where continent and ocean 
embrace each other, and of a 
people great in intellect, energy, en- 
durance and kindliness. Its people! 
They were chosen by the most rigid 
processes of natural selection from 
all the conquering races that have 
made America great. There, in that 
golden northwest, ina climate which, 
without the harshness of the north 
or the enervating softness of 
the south, encourages human 
effort, and assists in accom- 
plishment, these people are 
building an empire. They 
have harnessed the streams for power; they have poured 
them over the plains which they have converted into fruit- 
ful fields and gardens; they are wresting from the earth 
its mineral wealth; they are converting its forests into 
forms of utility and beauty, and at the same time preserving 
them from destruction; they are building schools and 
colleges and are living like princes of the earth. The Bible 
vision of every man dwelling under his, own vine and fig 
tree is realized there, where every man may have a snow- 
capped mountain peak in his back yard, and where every 
bodily need and individual want may be gratified. The 
natural wealth of that country is great, and great are its 
achievements in every line of human effort; but greater 
and better than all are its people themselves—a chosen 
race, growing not only in numbers but in all the accom 
plishments and graees which make a people mutually useful} 
and happy.—J. EB. Defebaugh, Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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We 
Purchase Outright 





bond issues on timber 
properties in amounts 


from $250,000 to 
$5,000,000. 











(We are the only 
financial house in the 
United States that 
makes a specialty of 
loaning money to lum- 
bermen on large tracts 
of standing timber. 


CLARK L. POOLE & C0. 


BANKERS 


Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


















TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 
which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 








NEW YORK BOSTON 


TIMBER SECURITIES 
AND INVESTMENTS 


Correspondence invited with oper- 
ating timber holders who wish to 
enlarge or reorganize theif business. 


McCAGUE & CO. 


218 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


















LAKE ERIE SHORE CITIES. 


Forest City Trade Unsettled— Building Active— 
Yellow Pine Plentiful but Hemlock 
Assortments Badly Broken. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 11.—In local retail lines there 
exists a somewhat better feeling and stock seems to be 
moving a little more freely than for some time. The 
stock moving, however, seems to be confined almost en- 
tirely to building operations and little is going into 
other lines of business. The box, factory and railroad 
lines are still running very slack and are not ordering 
to any great extent. It is low prices in most lines 
that makes dealers still discontent with the situation. 
Yellow pine is still a thorn in the side. Dealers who 
thought prices had long since reached bottom are still 
amazed at quotations. In most of the hardwood lines 
there is a fair volume of business with an encouraging 
outlook. 

The building department reports that during the first 
four months of last year permits for buildings to cost 
$2,719,447 were issued while this year there were per- 
mits issued during the same length of time for buildings 
to cost, $3,491,471. The expectation of this department 
is that May will show a <lecided increase over last year 
as the first ten days of the month showed permits for 
buildings to cost $418,000 as against $162,848 for the 
same period of last year. 

The loss of the the steamer Adella Shores deprives the 
local lumber fleet of another vessel. The Shores was 
owned by a company consisting principally of Michigan 
men, but was managed by E. G. Carleton, of the Mills- 
Carleton Company, of this city, and for some time has 
been carrying lumber to this port. The report of wreak- 
age being found near Grand Marais is the only evidence 
of the loss so far received, but she has been overdue so 
long it is felt that the vessel and all aboard have gone 
down. She was bound up for a cargo of lumber when 
wrecked. 

The Arizona and Scotia, vessels belonging to the Guy 
& Ralph Gray Company, now in process of liquidation, 
were recently sold to the Boyne Lumber Company, of 
Bay City, Mich., by C. H. Carleton, the receiver. 

Millwork seems to be one bright spot in the local 
industry as some of the mills here are reporting about 
all of the business they can take care of. The Peters 
Mill & Lumber Company has a number of large contracts 
on hand for work, both in the city and neighborhood, and 
report that the contracts which they now have are ample 
to keep them running until July. . 

The Boone Timber Company, on Coal River, West Vir- 
ginia, one of the auxiliary institutions of the Advance 
Lumber Company, of this city, now has its new band 
mill in operation. and has nicely increased its output of 
hardwoods. The company will retain its circular mill 
and eventually may operate both when the market will 
permit. The output is now about 1,000,000 feet a 
month. The Advance Lumber Company held its monthly 
meeting this week and the reports of business were very 
encouraging. It shows a gradual increase and very 
healthy condition. George E. Breece, of Charleston, 
W. Va., of the Bartow Lumber Company, also connected 
with the Advance, was present at the meeting and gave 
cheerful evidence of the improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions. 

B. L. Jenks, well known among local lumbermen and 
for a long time connected with the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company, reported to his friends the safe ar- 
rival of a son at his home, Thursday, May 6. 

Among visitors to this market this week were C. W. 
Star, of the Star Lumber Company, Sparks, Ga.; W. B. 
Follansbee, jr., of the Follansbee Lumber Company, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and D. T. Crockett, of D. R. Crockett 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLepo, OHIO, May 11.—The large amount of yellow 
pine which has been coming into this market for some 
time has been something of a surprise to those con- 
nected with the business. While some nice business was 
expected the receipts have exceeded all expectations, 
carload after carload showing up every day at the vari- 
ous railway yards. There has been some price conces- 
sions going on ‘and this has no doubt stimulated the re- 
ceipts in a degree, as local dealers are very sanguine 
as to the building business for this season and naturally 
feel that they will find plenty of use for all the yellow 
pine that is coming in. The main cause 'to be assigned 
for the impetus in yellow pine is to be found in the 
extreme shortage of hemlock, both locally and at the 
mills. 

It seems to be simply impossible to get sufficient quan- 
tities of the greater lengths of hemlock to supply the 
demand. Local stocks are all broken to pieces and with- 
out any present prospect of relief. This being true the 
trade is looking about for substitutes for hemlock di- 
mension, and as yellow pine approaches nearer to what 
they are seeking than anything else the call has come 
for that material. Dealers finding that to be true are 
showing no hesitancy in satisfying their wants, and in 
doing so are not figuring orders down close but are buy- 
ing extensively, using what they need for present use 
any laying the rest away for the future, when they feel 
certain it will be called for. The feeling is prevalent 
here that yellow pine will not drop much below where it 
now is and that with an increased demand when the 
financial situation clears up later in the season, there is 
a fair chance of paying considerable more. 

No one expects hemlock to become plentiful for some 


time as the supply is unusually low, and while the mills 
are again operating, it will yet be weeks before the n« 
stuff will be fit for the market, and even though there 
should be a considerable increase in the supply, the tra:le 
having once turned to yellow pine it is thought that it 
will be no easy matter to wean it away, unless extra 
price inducements are offered, which is not at all 
likely. Hemlock: prices are now very strong, owing to 
searcity, and holders are disposed to stand for the top 
notch in all kinds of hemlock, but it is thought doubt‘ ul 
if the present price level can be maintained more th: 
a few weeks unless there should be an unlooked for aw:k 
ening in the building business. 

Local building operations have run higher the last 
week than for some time, the total valuation of new 
structures begun reaching $68,000, but it is noticeable 
that there were few investment structures in the list 


= 


? 


which is made up largely of high class residences, ‘I jiis 
activity in building circles has brought a large demand 
for all kinds of lumber, and as business has been \ell 


(listributed everybody seems to have secured a fair shure 
of the trade. Manufacturing establishments are expand- 
ing their business, the betterment being especially notice- 
able during the last couple of weeks. This has browvht 
about a heavier call for various kinds of lumber nd 
particularly hardwoods. Local hardwood dealers }ave 
stocked up heavily in anticipation of such a condition 
and are, of course, much encouraged. They are still |juy- 
ing all kinds of hardwoods in large quantities an ap 
parently have all kinds of faith in the future. Large 
piles of oak and other hardwoods are stacked beside the 
tracks of various railroads because of inability to h:vudle 
it more advantageously as it came in. 

Business is being done along optimistic lines her for 
the first time in more than two years. There is a | ‘ter 
feeling among the dealers, prices are being maintsined 
in better shape, everyone believes that there is a boom- 
ing period ahead so far as lumber interests are con- 
cerned, and this feeling alone has gone a long way 
toward establishing a healthy condition in the loca! ticld. 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES. 


Water Power Possibilities Discussed— Maine Woods, 
Mill and Building Operations Delayed 
by Late Season. 





Boston, Mass., May 9.—A large and representative 
body of Boston merchants were guests on the first New 
England tour of the Boston Chamber of Commerce last 
week. Among them were William E. Litchfield and 
John B. Bugbee, prominent lumber dealers. Mr. Litch- 
field addressed the merchants at Bangor, Me., telling 
them of the possibilities of the water power of their 
state and what should be done to preserve the forests 
which make these waterways possible. 

P. M. Lanehart, representing Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., of Laurel, Miss., has been in Boston a few days. 

Frank F. Carpenter, of the Frank F. Carpenter Lum 
ber Company, Providence, R. L, is visiting friends in 
the south on a hunting trip. 

H. A. Grimwood, sr., and L. Sweet, of L. Sweet & Co., 
members of the Providence city council, are receiving 
the congratulations of their friends upon their success 


in public life. Mr. Grimwood has been chairman of the 
committee to investigate the sale of land to the city 
and Mr. Sweet recently made a speech that resulted in 


the passage of a satisfactory fire line bill. 

George Cushing, of Andre Cushing & Co., St. John, 
New Brunswick, was in Boston last week. 

Plans are being made for af outing early in June of 
the New England lumber dealers in all branches of the 
trade. The outing will be held on the Providence river. 

Stow & Thompson, manufacturers of barrel heads at 
Chester, Mass., have shut down their plant owing to dull 
business. 

Charles E. White, of Willimantic, R. I., who has large 
timber holdings in Tennessee, has left for his property, 


where the putting in of a railroad to carry timber to 
shipping points is in progress. 

The Gain Lumber Company has taken new quirters 
in the Hitchcock building in Springfield, Mass. 

L. M. Brayman, of Custer, Mich., has been looking 


over property in Phillips, Me., with the view of estab- 
lishing a clothespin factory in that section. Mr. !ray- 
man is connected with the Custer Manufacturing ‘'om- 
pany. 

George White, jr., of Barber & White, Colrain, has 
bought Mr. Barber’s interest in the business. This 
firm is a lumber manufacturer. Its mill was destroyed 
by fire recently and will be rebuilt. ; 

Roy F. Upton and Edward A. Hackwell, doing usl- 
ness under the name of the Hackwell-Upton Lumber 
Company, have dissolved partnership by mutual con 
sent. Mr. Hackwell will continue the business. ‘The 
company carries on a manufacturing lumber business. 

The building contracts awarded in New Englan/ dur- 
ing the last four months have amounted to $45,120 ,)00, 
as against $16,560,0.. for the corresponding periy 4 
year ago. 





THE PENOBSCOT’ RIVER DISTRICT. 

Bangor, MrE., May 8.—The backward spring and ©X 
treme cold weather have completely tied up log «drives 
May finds the snow and ice still intact, affording 10 
promise of water enough to get the logs out of the ‘cep 
woods before the warm days come. Tuesday they were 
still crossing Moosehead lake on the ice. The jumbering 
interests of Maine are threatened by the extraordinary 
weather conditions. Irving B. Andrews, of Littleton, 
N. H., has bought a virgin forest of about 20,000 acres 
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of timber land near Moosehead lake. The property com- 
pris practically all of Long Pond township. It in- 
cludes millions of feet of fir, pine, spruce and cedar. 

Maurice Flanders has hauled to Walton’s saw mill, 
in Cornville, a tree 78 feet in length and 12 inches in 
diameter at the top and 4 feet at the butt. The butt 
log, 26 feet in length, scaled 1,148 feet. The whole tree 
scale 2,028 feet. 

At South Solon, this season, on land of L. C. Jewett, 


some old growth pine of uncommon size has been cut. 
While a good size for timber in the northern woods is 
six trees for 1,000 feet, each tree of this lot averaged 
1,000 feet; and as most of the trees are sound and free 
from knots, old lumbermen call this the best landing of 
pine ‘hat they have seen for years. 

Alwout 15,000,000 feet of logs will pass through Sebee 
lake ‘lis spring, this being one of the largest cuts in the 
hist of that vicinity. Nearly three-fifths of the logs 


are to come out of Buck’s cove, 3,000,000 feet having 
been cut by James McNulty, of Bangor, in the Butter- 
milk region, and 4,000,000 feet by Milo and Foxcroft 
partis in the same section. 

Clurk & Robinson, of Bowerbank, have contracted to 
tow 7,000,000 feet of logs owned by James MeNulty, 
of Bangor, which are now in Buck’s cove, down Sebee 


lake tv Sebee stream. They also have contracts for tow- 
ing other drives, making upwards of 12,000,000 feet 
which they will see safely down Sebec lake waters. These 
will ‘nclude Gilbert’s drive of 1,500,000, Strout’s and 
the American Thread Company’s, each of the same 


amo . 
ormer Senator Lambert and Simon Friedman, of 


Houlton, have bought 800 acres of timber land on the 
St. Croix river near McAdam, York county, New Bruns- 
wick, from C, F, Keefe. The price was between $35,000 
and $40,000. 

Edgar E, Ring, state land agent and commissioner of 
inlan fisheries and game, who spent yesterday in, the 
city, reported that thorough preparation has been made 
to combat the fires this year and that the loss from fires 
would be materially reduced. A larger amount of money 


had been appropriated by the legislature and with this 
more inen have been added to the staff of the watchmen. 


Additional lookouts or observatory stations had been’ 


established throughout the wild lands. 


EAST AND WEST PENNSYLVANIA 


Carnegie Steel Company to Resume—Lumber Trade 
improves—Demand in Philadelphia In- 
creases——Snap Yet to come. 





PivTsBURG, Pa., May 11.—Further industrial expansion 
has been noted the last week. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany has put in operation the big Bellaire works at Bel- 
laire, Ohio, after an idleness of more than a year. It 
supplies sheet bars to the sheet and tin plate mills of 
the corporation, Coal men have increased their output 
for the lakes, and the large steel: mills of Moorehead 
Bros. (ompany and the Spang, Chalfant Company have 
resumed, giving work to several hundred men. 

A better buying disposition on the part of such con- 
cerns as these is noticeable to the lumbermen. The 
orders are being placed ahead in many instances and 
indicate that the steel trade has taken hold of affairs 


With the firm belief that the upward movement of busi- 
hess is of a permanent character. The building opera- 
tons continue strong and active. More new contracts 
involviig large outlays of capital are appearing and 
speculitive building is broadening in all suburban dis- 
tricts. The railroad work is being carried on steadily 
and wiih a vim that carries conviction with it that there 
is to | no cessation along this line this summer. 

O. I!. Babeock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., returned from 
a busivess trip to Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., 
this week. E. V. Babeock expects to depart on a busi- 
hess trip to West Virginia next week, where he will visit 
the plants of the company at Davis, W. Va. The com- 
pany reports a steady demand for hemlock and spruce 
and a fair amount of new business moving at all times. 

L. Germain, of the Germain Company, reports April 
trade the turning point for the year, apparently, for 
May ls every indication of outrivaling May of last year 
and may other months of 1908. The company is beat- 
ing ali records in shipments from the south on old orders 
and My». Germain is hopeful of a great change in con- 
dition enerally. The company moved north four car- 
g0es 0! yellow pine ties during April and three cargoes 
will go sorth from Florida this month. 

H. ‘ Bemis, of Bemis & Vosburg, is in this city on 
busin« Mr. Bemis is a great optimist and regards 
the trade conditions as having passed the crucial point 
and muding rapidly. He is conducting business with 
this i \ firmly fixed in mind. Although new orders are 
coming in slowly, business is exceptionally satisfactory 
and prices quite firm. 

. J. M Woollett, of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
ring 


ompany, reports trade quiet in cottonwood of 
the conmon grades, but a good demand for the better 


grades. The yellow pine situation is still a cause for 
Complaint and will be until the surplus stocks are ex- 
hauste: ind mills stop cutting beyond the consumption 
capacity of the market. The company is enjoying its 
ull share of business and is making gains. It has 
ore secured some very attractive business. 

1e 


l.inehan Lumber Company reports a good tone to 
‘wood trade, which is more marked in the better 
grades. The common stocks are more plentiful and as a 
result prices are easier. Joseph Linehan, of this com- 
pany, has just returned from an important trip in the 


we anid reports the outlook for business as most encour- 
g. 


Flint, 


the har 


Erving & Stoner Company reports the general 


business conditions, so far as the lumber trade is 
affected, as practically unchanged. Mr. Erving, of this 
company, expects to go to West Virginia next week on a 
business trip. Mill operations are reported satisfactory 
and making a fine showing for the present month. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 10.—Owing to more propi- 
tious weather for building there has been an increase of 
activity the last week. But there remains a lack of 
snap in buying and the volume of business is still below 
normal. It is not so much a matter of placing goods 
as it is obtaining a fair price for lumber, for it is ad- 
mitted that quotations in some quarters are beyond all 
reason. It is generally felt, however, that this is only 
temporary and a stiffening in values may come at any 
moment. 

Steel prices have shown a firmer tendency of late, and 
good reports come from structural iron concerns. A wak- 
ing-up in the textile branches also is noticeable. It is 
believed that the settlement of the tariff question will 
give the needed stimulus to trade. 

Charles M. Betts & Co. admit a little improvement in 
trade but report a lack of stability. 

Geissel & Richardson are doing a little business but 
claim the volume is not what it should be. 

Benjamin Stoker, of George W. Stoker & Son, testi- 
fies to fair business but short of the volume due. 

Carl C. Vaughn, one of the eastern sales managers 
of the Marbury Lumber Company, of Birmingham, Ala., 
says that since opening the Philadelphia office the com- 
pany has had no reason to complain of the amount of 
business. This concern recently opened a branch office 
in Boston, Mass., and is about to open another in New 
York city. 

Frederick C. Righter announces with beaming counte- 
nance the arrival of Frederick C. Righter, jr. 

Ralph Souder, of Eli B. Hallowell & Co., states that 
the company’s business for 1909 is thus far ahead of 
last year’s transactions. Mr. Souder is a director of 
the Davidson Lumber Company, of Camden, 8. C. This 
company, which is only in partial operation, will manu- 
facture longleaf and shortleaf yellow pine, and when in 
ae running order the capacity will be 50,000 feet 
a day. 

Beecher & Barr, of Pottsville, Pa., have joined the 
Philadelphia hustlers and established an office in the 
Land Title building, which will be the headquarters of 
F. D. Duffield, salesman. They are selling agents for the 
Georgia-Carolina Lumber Company and the Tennessee 
Lumber Manufacturing Company. George G. Barr, who 
superintended the opening of the Philadelphia branch, 
reports trade fairly well sustained. He says although 
the strike in the coal region has been settled, it will be 
some time before conditions become normal. 

J. Gibson MclIlvain & Co. have recently loaned a large 
tract of land adjoining their extensive yards at Fifty- 
sixth street and Woodland avenue to the Philadelphia 
Vacant Lots Cultivation Association, to be divided into 
gardens for the use of needy families. 

Frank C, Gillingham, of Frank C. Gillingham & Sons 
Company, who was recently married in New York city, 
has sailed with his bride for Europe. 





BIG SHIPMENT OF OREGON FIR TO THE ORIENT. 

PorTLAND, ORE., May 8.—The British steamer Clan 
MacFarlane will leave here next week for Shanghai di- 
rect with a cargo of 3,800,000 feet of Oregon fir, one of 
the largest lumber cargoes set afloat from a Pacific coast 














BRITISH STEAMER CLAN MACFARLANE TO CARRY 
3,800,000 FEET CARGO OF DOUGLAS FIR. 


port for several months. The Clan MacFarlane is being 
dispatched by the Pacific Export Lumber Company and 
the cargo has kept the saws of the Inman-Poulsen Lum- 
ber Company busy for some time. 





J. C. Bracher, of the Storey-Bracher -Lumber Com- 
pany, timber land dealer of Portland, Ore., has been in 
Chicago for the last two weeks looking after some tim- 
ber transactions on behalf of his company. The com- 
pany has closed several good sized deals during the last 
six months, one of them for $800,000,000 feet, and Mr. 
Bracher has spent much of his time in the east in con- 
nection with them. 
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Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade, accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber companies. 











Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Waterworks & Sewer 44s 
Twin Falls County, Idaho, Court House 5s 
Mobile, Alabama, Refunding 44s 

River Rouge, Michigan, Sewer 44s 

Monroe, Wisconsin, 5s 

Manistee & North-Eastern Railroad Company 5s 
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Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bldg, CHIGAGO 





























$80,000 
CITY OF GRAND RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 


WATER WORKS 4% BONDS 


Due May |, 1929 





Price and Particulars Upon Application. 


FARWELL TRUST COMPANY 


226 LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 








6% Timber Bonds 


Price 100 and interest 


Secured by First Mortgage on about 39,000 acres of the best timber 
land in Wisconsin. In addition, the bonds are unconditionally 
guaranteed both as to principal and interest. 


Write for Circular No. 10,131 


Farson, Son & Co., BANKERS 

Members New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board ef Trade 

Private Wires—Phone Central 687 

First Nat'l Bank _ CHICAGO Railway Exchange Bidg. 
York: 21 Broad Street 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 





cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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34-54 Hubert Street, NEW YORK 
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SPECIALISTS 





















































and have large experience in giving the kind of 
tion and service that lumbermen need. 


exclusively to showing the financial standing of 


will be gladly sent if you will just drop 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS 


77 Jackson Blvd. 1 
CHICAGO ESTABLISHED 1876 





The Red Book which we publish semi-annually is confined 


in the manufacturing, selling and buying of lumber products. 
It covers the field thoroughly. Full particulars regarding our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


We also have a well organized COLLECTION DEPARTMENT at your service 


NEW YORK CITY 
Please mention the American Lumberman 





enih informa- 


parties engaged 


us a line. 


OCIATION 


16 Nassau Street 
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7 Alferd E. Case 


BROKER 


LUMBER and LOGS 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 














If you are in 
the market 
for first class 
material or if 
you have any 
to sell write 
or wire at my 
expense. 










































TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT 


— — 
[TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. | 


Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


BROKER 














Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, 


WASH. 





























NOTHING ELSE 





JOHN C. SPRY, 


1230 Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. 
Tele. Main 3772 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Just Choice Tracts of am ple 
TIMBER | 3", 


profitable 
investments , 









































Our descriptive Booklet 
tells you all about the 


Free 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all - 
about them, oe F 





BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


| AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Free 




















TRADE SITUATION IN THE WOLVERINE STATE. 





Better Inquiry and More Lumber Moving—Prices Show an Upward Tendency—Local Lum- 


bermen Deny Existence of a Combine. 


BABII PPP PPP PPI : 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SAGiInAw, Micu., May 11.—The Loud’s 
Sons Company plants are both in operation and logs are 
being railed from the company’s camps to the mills. 
The company reports a fair movement. 

C. A. Bigelow says that the lumber business is steadily 
improving. There is more inquiry and more lumber is 
moving. The company is building an extension to the 
Lewiston branch of the Mackinaw division of the Michi 
gan Central three miles long to reach timber which the 
company is cutting. 

The Richardson Lumber Company is bringing logs to 
Bay City to stock its new mill there from Cheboygan 
county, where it has enough to stock the local mili 
twenty years. 

The Michigan Central is doing a lot of extension work 
on branches of its Mackinaw division for logging pur- 
poses and is loading 200 cars with iogs every twenty-four 
hours, 75 percent of which come to the Saginaw river. 

The high stage of water of the Saginaw river has in 
terfered with the operation of some plants. The J. T. 
Wylie stave and hoop plant at Saginaw has been out of 
commission some time and the high water put the Bliss 
& Van, Auken plant out of business last week. The 8. 
L. Eastman Flooring Company plant at Carrollton was 
also forced to quit business for a few days. The water 
has not been as high as it was last year but high enough 
to interfere with operating some industries and restrict 
the movement of lumber on this river to a considerable 
extent. 

The Lewis Manufacturing Company plant at Bay City 
has been having a good run during the winter. This 
plant has been liberated steadily by the same firm since 
1895. It handles several million feet of lumber every 
year, which is converted into high grades of interior fin- 
ish, and the company has a trade far beyond state limits 
and it carries a large stock of everything in the. wood- 
working building line. A. G. Lewis is president and gen- 
eral manager, I’, E. Lewis vice president and F, C. West- 
over secretary and treasurer. 

The Detroit & Mackinac is to build a branch road west 
from Alpena to Atlanta, Montmorency county, for log- 
ging purposes. A portion of the grading was done last 
year. The road touches Hillman. There is a vast quan- 
tity of timber in that locality. It is rumored also that 
the Michigan Central may extend its Lewiston branch 
from Grayling via Lewiston across to Alpena. It would 
have only forty miles of road to build and it would fur- 
nish Alpena with another outlet for shipping forest 
products and also enable Alpena lumber firms. to obtain 
logs by rail. 

At Alpena Gebhardt, Morrow & Co. have made some 
substantial improvements to their planing mill and sash 
and door factory, having installed a large Corliss engine 
and otherwise increased facilities. The plant is running 
with a full force and doing a prosperous business. 

Joslin & Stark are building a planing mill and crate 
factory at Rose City, a flourishing town on the Rose 
City division of the Detroit & Mackinac railway, in Oge- 
maw county. The Prescott & Miller Lumber Company 
operates a large saw mill near the same place. The new 
S. A. Robinson saw mill at South Branch is on the same 
division. There is a lot of timber yet to be lumbered in 
that region. 

The firm of Smith & Mesick, which own 3,000 acres of 
heavily timbered land in Presque Isle county, ten miles 
below Cheboygan and near the logging railroad being 
built by M. D. Olds, is building four sets of camps 
and will cut and peel its hemlock timber this summer, 
employing 125 hands. The logs will probably be hauled 
to Cheboygan to be manufactured. 

The E. H. Stafford Manufacturing Company, of Ionia, 
Mich., is arranging to erect a band saw mill at Sand 
bay, on Bois Blanc island, off Cheboygan, to lumber the 
timber on 8,000 acres owned by the company. A consid- 
erable ‘portion is hardwood and that will be manufac- 
tured into rough lumber and shipped to the company’s 
factory at Lonia, and the other timber will be converted 
into lumber for the market. It is figured’ there is a 20- 
year run for the plant. “The machinery of the plant is 
purchased and will be shipped as soon as the mill is 
ready to receive it. A small mill is now being erected 
the motive power of which is a big traction engine, to 
saw out the timber and lumber for the big mill and 
other buildings, and, later this engine will be used in 
hauling timber and logs to the mill. Buildings for the 
occupation of the mill force are being built. It will be 
an extensive plant. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, are getting a quan- 
tity of logs from Mullet lake, on the Mackinaw division, 
which were put in last winter, by rail to Bay City. 
Frank Dubois will cut about 2,000,000 feet for the same 
firm on the McGraw branch of the same road in Otsego 
county, the cutting of which is to begin as soon as ar- 
rangements can be perfected. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., May 10.—Extensive logging oper- 
ations will be carried on in Walton. The Sawyer-Good- 
man Lumber Company, of Marinette, Wis., will conduct 
a summer logging camp and use a steam log skidder. 
One crew of twenty-two men has already been. sent there. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan railway has a log loader at 
Swansqn loading out the last of the season’s logs. 

Pulpwood is beginning to move down the lakes from 


northern Michigan and Canadian ports to Green Buy, 
Wis. This, with the wood stored during the winter :{ 
Green Bay, is being shipped by rail to the various pulp 
mills of the Fox river valley. 

Large quantities of logs are to be shipped over the 
Wisconsin & Michigan railway to the plant of the Mie- 
nominee River Shingle Company, of Menominee, which 
will start sawing in a few days. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., May 8.—The opening of nayi-a- 
tion discloses a good demand for lumber. Prices sre 
better and show an upward tendency. The average gin 
in hardwoods is about $1 a thousand over last  yeur, 
Hemlock is very weak, being from $3 to $4 a thous:d 
off the price it commanded in the days of the boom. 

According to Superintendent William Stephenson, of 
the Menominee River Boom Company, several drives are 
held up because of the low water in the rivers. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Company and the A. Spies 
Lumber & Cedar Company are receiving logs by rail 
and are working at capacity. The Wells company j|ias 
one camp of fifty men at work at Taylor rapids. ~ 

The first lumber boat to clear from Menominee was 
the Wotan, with a cargo of hemlock from the J. W, 
Wells Lumber Company’s dock for Tonawanda. 

What prominent lumbermen declare is a new venture 
for vessel owners is being tried out at Gladstone, where 
the steamer Mueller is being loaded by J. FE. Lyers 
with a hull full of timber and deckload of logs. ‘The 
high rate on logs induced the master of the eraft to try 
the plan. : 

The saw mill of the Houghton Lumber Company, at 
Ripley, has started and will be kept in operation through- 
out the summer. 

Goodwillie Bros.’ box factory at Manistique has been 
overhauled and numerous important changes have been 
made, considerable machinery being added and its ¢a- 
pacity greatly increased, 

Loren L. Prescott, of the Prescott Company, Me- 
nominee, manufacturer of saw mill machinery, has bi ight 
the handsome home of A. A. Carpenter, the pioneer Jum 
berman, and will move to Menominee from Marinette. 

Hon. Charles K. Jones, formerly one of the leading 
lumbermen of Menominee, who has extensive timber in 
terests in the west, with headquarters at 
visiting in this city. 

Cook, Curtis & Miller, of Germfask have begun to 
load out their winter’s cut of logs, taking them to their 
mill at Grand Marias. 

Frank Hartman is clearing ground for lumber camps 
at Cooks. He will start forty men at work at once and 
will bank timber on the right of way of the new rail 
road. : 

Jacob Roberts has taken the contract to clear the 
remaining three or four miles of the right of way of 
the Van’s Harbor Land & Lumber Company’s railroad. 
The road is completed to Camp Fifty, about four miles 
above Cooks. ; 

Joseph McGowan, of Maple Valley, brought a load of 
logs to Suring on sleighs on May 3. The sleighing was 
good on that day and the incident is worthy of record. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Company, of Marinette, 
will continue logging operations all summer at Walton, 
on the western division of the Wisconsin & Michigan 
railroad. The logs will be sent to Marinette by rail. 


Oe 


FROM THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

DETROIT, Micu., May 11.—A local newspaper is de 
voting several columns daily in an effort to show that a 
trust or combine exists among local lumber dealers. In 
the articles “well known builders” and “well known real 
estate dealers” are quoted liberally as to the workings of 
the alleged combine, advanced prices ete. The lumber- 
men assert, however, that the attack on them is wholly 
unjust and unwarranted and that the accusations are 
without foundation. 

“We are selling lumber 5 percent cheaper on an :.ver- 
age than last year,’ said a representative of (. W. 
Kotcher, “and I know it to be a fact that the dealers 
generally in Detroit are selling more cheaply, or at least 
just as cheaply, as last year. It looks to me as though 
the paper had dug up a few isolated cases involving per- 
sonal grievances and is playing them up as representative 
of the entire trade, which of course is not fair. ‘The 
public apparently is not taking the matter seriousl) 

“A lumber combine in Detroit is an impossibility,” 
said William E. Brownlee, of the Brownlee-Kelly (‘om- 
pany. “I know of at least fourteen lumber firm: in 
Detroit that have always been known as indepen lent 
and who would not emter into a combine under any cil 
cumstances. A combine to be successfully worked must 
include everybody, or at least all the big dealers, sv the 
idea that one exists here is absolutely silly. Besides | 
know personally that the cost of building in Detroit is 
at least as low this year as last. I build from tw:lve 
to fifteen houses myself every year and speak from x- 
perience.” 

Gifford Pinchot, chief forester of the Forest Service, 
is mentioned as likely to succeed Dr. James B. An,ell 
as president of the University of Michigan. The name 


Tacoma, is 


came up for discussion a few days ago and was favor- 
ably received by almost every member of the faculty, re- 
gardless of what preferences they may have had for 
Mr. Pinehot is the man who turned 


other candidates. 
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down Michigan’s bid for the United States forestry lab- 
orstories, but the state bears him no grudge on that ac- 
count, believing that he acted conscientiously. 

the St. James Cedar Company, of Detroit, has re- 
cently bought considerable stumpage in Luce county for 
neat season’s use and will begin operating in this terri- 
tory about August 1. Though a comparatively new con- 
cern, this company operated six camps in the vicinity of 
Newberry and Dollarville last winter. During the sum- 


mer it will operate a mill in Newberry, cutting shingles, 
lumber and ties. In addition to its operations in cedar 
the company eut about 4,000,000 feet of white pine 


along the north shore of Lake Superior last winter. 
William St. James is general manager of the company. 

\'. ©. Trowbridge, the veteran retail dealer, of this 
city, and also of the Trowbridge Company, hardwood 
devlers, has been spending a couple of weeks in New 
York and vicinity. He is now at Atlantic City. 

(rant Coey, of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, was a recent Detroit visitor. 

ie steamer W. J. Carter this week discharged a full 
«uso of hardwood lumber at the Brownlee-Kelly docks 
in South Detroit. This was the first cargo of hardwood 
to reach this market this season. 

‘rangements for the entertainment of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in Detroit June 10 and 
11 are about completed. The plans include a ride up 
and down the river, a tour in antomobiles around Belle 
Isle, Detroit’s famous island park, and a banquet in the 
Hotel Cadillac. About 600 visitors are expected. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


oyNE City, Micu., May 10.—The Ward estate, at 
Deward, is operating a large saw mill on two 10-hour 
shifts. Most of the product is taken by rail to East 
Jordan and then by water to lower lake ports. The 
white pine supply will maintain this mill another five 
years, 
" The Piqua Handle Company’s dam, at Tompsonville, 
was washed out last week, releasing the logs and doing 
other damage to the-amount of $4,000. 

llood & Wright’s fireproof veneer plant, at Big Rap- 
ids, is being rapidly completed. Much of the machinery 
already has been placed. 

lhe East Jordan & Southern railroad has added a 
70-ton locomotive to its equipment. 

The Babeock Tissue Mill and the Otsego Coating Pa- 
per mills, of Otsego, are enlarging their plants. 

Manistee is ttying to get a bond issue of $100,000 for 
the purpose of securing industries, 

The Cheboygan Lumber Company has bought a large 


traction engine to be used at Boblo island, where the 
company is erecting a large band mill. The engine will 
be used to bring logs from the woods. 





WISCONSIN HAPPENINGS. 


Cutover Lands to Be Reforested—Slack Barrel Trade 
Retarded—Several Mills Reopening 
Prospects Brighter. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


\. WAUKEE, WIS., May 11.—A company made up of 
Milwaukee capitalists is taking steps toward the re- 
forestation of a great tract of cutover lands in northern 
Wisconsin, Alfred Senn, @ graduate of the forestry de- 
partment of Yale, and widely experienced in forestry, 
has been engaged by the company to visit northern Wis- 
consin at onee to select lands to be planted with trees. 
Lunbermen believe that the movement will be suc- 


vs ] 
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Join H. Moss, vice president and treasurer of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, took a prominent 
part in the entertainment of Count von Bernstorff, the 
German ambassador to the United States. Mr. Moss is 
president of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Milwaukee. Franz Wollaeger, of the Wollaeger 
Manufacturing Company, was present at the banquet. 

!\e high price of wheat is curtailing the slack barrel 
coo) crage business to the extent that the plants are op- 
erating on less than half time. 

Upham, of the Marshfield Stave Company, of 
Marshfield, was a recent visitor to this city. 

1. Hess, of the Hanna-Breckenridge Company, a slack 
barrel cooperage supply concern, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was in Milwaukee last week adjusting a stock difficulty 
With local coopers. 

Mr. Mead, of the National Manufacturing Company, 
of letroit, ealled upon the trade recently. 

Grant U. Fisher, of Janesville, has returned from a 
visit to his brother-in-law, E. C. Westall, with whom he 
's Interested in the Carolina Box & Lumber Company, at 
Asheville, N. ©. He announces that he found Col. I. 
Waicon Stephenson, son of Senator Isaac Stephenson, 
much improved in health. Colonel Stephenson, who is 
well known in Milwaukee, left for Asheville, N. C., last 
fall hoping to better his health. 

Siack barrel plants are operating on half time owing 

to limited demand. Little improvement is expected until 
the uew wheat crop is on the market. Tight barrel 
Coopcrages are receiving better orders as a result of 
greater activity among the brewery interests. 
_E. W. Adams, secretary of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Company, states that another impor- 
tant addition to his company’s road will be built soon. 
It will be 160 miles long, running down the St. Mary’s 
river in Idaho, and will tap one of the finest timber 
regions of the northwest. 

lV. L, Tibbits, of the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Com- 


pany, and Mrs. Tibbits and daughter, have returned 
from a two months’ visit at Pasadena, Cal. 

Fred Herrick, with lumber interests north and south, 
accompanied by his family, has gone to spend the sum- 
mer at his home at Lac du Flambeau. 

Robert Blackburn, wholesale lumberman, was at Wau- 
sau and other northern Wisconsin points on business last 
week, 


MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 8.—Bids are out for the con 
struction of the government forestry laboratory at Madi- 
son. It is expected that the building will be completed 
and equipped by October. 

The Gilkey & Anson Lumber Company, of Merrill, has 
begun its last run, as all of its timber has been cut. 

The Menominee River Boom Company will drive 56,- 
000,000 feet of logs, cedar and pulpwood, according to 
figures submitted at the annual meeting of the company. 
This will be just 20,000,000 feet less than the drive 
of 1908. 

The Pioneer Iron Works, of Antigo, has shipped its 
first power log loading machine, which went to the Holt 
Lumber Company, at Oconto. Another machine for the 
Crocker Chair Company also is being completed. 

John Evans, manager of the Stoughton Lumber Asso- 
ciation, of Stoughton, thinks that free Iumber would be 
of little benefit to the consumer. 

Frederick Schneider has resigned from the Barker & 
Stewart Lumber Company, at Wausau, and bought an 
interest in the recently incorporated F. Schubring Lum- 
ber Company. 

The R. R. Starkweather Company, of Oshkosh, manu- 
facturer of stairs, has made an extensive purchase of oak 
stocks from the Kaukauna Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Kaukauna. 

The Goodyear saw mill at Tomah is closed for re- 
pairs. A foundation will be laid, electric power in- 
stalled and the millpond cleared of sunken logs. 

The insurance companies carrying risks on the plant 
of the Winnebago Furniture Company, at Fond du Lac, 
whose warehouse and paint shop were recently destroyed 
by fire, have made full settlement of the insurance car- 
ried, $65,000. 

The Red Birch Lumber Company, of Prentice, has fin 
ished its season’s cut and will put its shingle and planing 
mill into operation, 

The Albrecht Manufacturing Company, of Kewaunee, 
has begun the manufacture of cheese boxes. The capac 
ity of the plant, rated at from 900 to 1,000 boxes daily, 
is to be increased. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad is con- 
structing an extension of the Johnson Creek Lumber 
Company’s line from Knowlton to Pike lake, rendering 
available a vast territory of valuable timber. 

The Maes planing mill and furniture plant and the 
Rogers & Johnson cheese box plant and excelsior mill, at 
Marion, have opened. 








ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIS., May 10.—The Sawyer-Goodman 
Lumber Company’s saw mill No. 1 has shut down for 
repairs. 

The Hatten Lumber Company’s log drive on the Caro- 
line branch is larger than for many years. Last season 
it totalled 2,500,000 feet. 

Leigh W. Hollister, son of P. W. Hollister, the Oshkosh 
lumberman, for years connected with the lumber firm 
of Hollister, Amos & Co., of Oshkosh, has gone to 
Stetsonville to take the management of Hollister Bros.’ 
mill and lumber yards. 

Col. George M. Paine, of the Paine Lumber Company, 
of Oshkosh, and president of the Oshkosh Chamber of 
Commerce, has been elected by the latter body as a dele- 
gate to the fifteenth annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk 
(N. Y.) conference on international arbitration to be 
held May 19, 20 and 21. 

The Schultz saw mill, at Tilleda, is in operation at 
its fullest capacity, cutting over 15,000 feet of lumber 
daily. 

The Clifford Lumber Company started its big mill at 
Grand Rapids today for the season’s run. The W. W. 
Mitchell mill in the same city also is stocking up for 
a busy-season’s operation. 

The new mill of the Stearns Lumber Company at 
Washburn started this week with a crew of 300 men 
and a day and night shift. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., May 11.—The Radant saw mill at Sun- 
rise has resumed operations. The concern has about 
800,000 feet of mixed logs and the mill will run about 
two. months. 

The Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company has secured 
about 250,000 feet of white pine timber of fine quality 
from the township of Barrie. 

The Brooks & Ross. Lumber Company, of Schofield, 
whose mill was shut down for repairs for three weeks, 
opened Monday. The company has 19,000,000 feet of 
lumber in its yards. It has also 9,000,000 feet of logs 
at the mill and more coming. The mill will continue to 
run until late in the fail. 

The Pine river drive of 2,300,000 feet of logs was 
finished Saturday. The logs are for the Alexander 
Stewart Lumber Company and the Jaeob Mortenson 
Lumber Company, of this city, and the Paper Mills 
Company, at Brokaw. 

The contract for the construction of the Brokaw 
Paper Mills’ big dam at Rothschilds has been let to 
George M. Painter, of Chicago. The work is to be com- 
pleted before December 10. The dam is to be constructed 
of steel, rock and concrete. The erection of the mill 


* also will be started soon. 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres, NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier. 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 
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iS YOUR BUSINESS 
100% PRODUCTIVE? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put you in in- 
stant touch with every phase of your business— 

—Lay before you in black and white an accounting of 
every penny— 

— Cause to stand’ out in quick relief the wastes, excessive 
costs, leaks—every factor that may be at present a constant 
if insidious drag and drain on your resources and business. 


' MARK SUMMERS & CO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 
Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 








What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker or 
in event of a fire, by an — er It's our — to 
urn cogmiceh, mapese ns compiled for ready reference, 
which will tell you in figures the exact valuation of your plant. 


BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING’ 
COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 


159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page ‘book “Realm of the Retailer.’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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MICHIGAN MAPLE 


In this column we have shown a number of 
views of articles covered with birdseye maple 
veneer. There are three methods of making ve-’ 
neers—sawing, slicing, and turning. 

The veneers shown herewith were made on a 
rotary veneer machine which operates on the 
principle of a turning lathe. A4og turned down 
to the solid wood is placed in this machine; a 





A VIEW IN A BIG er MAPLE VENEER STORE- 


long, heavy knife is set, and the log is turned 
toward the knife, which is gradually moved to- 
ward the cut, so that from around the log is pro- 
duced a thin, endless sheet of veneer which 
shows the flat grain of the material or the figure 
which is characteristic of birdseye and curly 
maple. 

As these sheets, thicker or thinner, according 
to the purpose for which they are intended, come 





MAPLE CORES FROM THE VENEER MACHINES THAT 
ARB CUT INTO PANEL CORE STOCK. 


from the rotary veneer machine they are placed 
in racks, dried, and then stored in the ware- 
house in bundles or bales, ready for the market. 

The smaller engraving is of the cores from 
the outside of which the veneer has been cut, 
which process is stopped when the knife begins 
to show heart imperfections. These cores, in 
the factory of the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, 
are usually cut into strips or thin boards. 





(To be continued.) 


FROM THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


Ice Retards Logging Operations—Northern Pine 
Maufacturers’ Association Holds Meeting 
—Prospects Bright. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 12.—The boom companies 
are well pleased with the action taken by Municipal 
Judge Finehout, of St. Paul, on Monday, in the case 
against Joseph Martinec, a resident of the ‘‘flats,’’ 
charged with taking a saw log belonging to the drive of 
the St. Paul Boom Company. The men Martinec made 
the usual claim of these people, that the logs were thrown 
up by the river on his property, and being trespassers he 
had a right to cut them up and get rid of them. The 
court refused to take this view and held that Martinec 
had been guilty of larceny in cutting the log up for 
firewood. He fined him $20, but suspended sentence on 
the condition that Martinee leaves the pine saw logs 
alone hereafter. It is thought that this action will have 
a salutary effect on the dwellers along the river bank in 
both cities, who have been getting their winter’s wood 
in a good many cases from the river’s flotsam and 
jetsam. 

The Bureau of Grades of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association has a meeting today at Wells, 
Mich., at the factory of the I. Stephenson Lumber Com- 
pany, with Chief Inspector H. 8S. Childs and his staff of 
inspectors, for the purpose of going over the stock and 
getting together on grades for the season’s work. They 
will meet on Thursday at the plant of the Sawyer-Good- 
man Lumber Company at Marinette, Wis. The members 
of the Bureau of Grades of the Northwestern Hemlock 
Manufacturers’ Association are also invited to this meet- 
ing. 

C. A. Barton, of the Northland Pine Company, has 
received word from its camps on Leech lake that this 
large body of water is still completely frozen over, and 
that the woods are full of snow, owing to the extremely 
cold weather that has prevailed all during the last month. 
It is not possible to get any logs out on Leech lake or 
any of the northern streams yet, and the driving there 
will be very light. There are plenty of logs in the 
Mississippi below Brainerd, and the local supply is good. 
The river is somhewhat higher and logs are running in, 
with two drives making good progress between Little 
Falls and here. 

Capt. M. H. McCarthy, of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, Dubuque, was here late last week on his return 
from their northern Minnesota camps. He reported that 
there were forty inches of ice left in some of the lakes 
when he started south, but they are hauling by rail now 
to the river and are putting a good quantity of logs 
on the way. 

L. L. Hill, of the Page & Hill Lumber Company, is 
absent on a business trip to southwestern points. 

F. W. Shepard, of the Shepard-Traill Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Wisconsin on a business errand. 

J. M. Nolan, of St. Paul, has been visiting the Skibo 
Timber Company’s mill at Skibo, Minn., and reports that 
they expect to cut about 22,000,000 feet this season, of 
which 12,000,000 feet will be white pine and is already 
sold for lake shipment. 

The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Philadelphia, has been licensed to 
transact business in Minnesota. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, was called east by the death of his 
mother, which occurred last week at the old farm home 
near New Richmond, Wis., and attended the funeral 
services there last Sunday. He stopped in Minneapolis 
on his way back to Spokane. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., May 11.—Lumbermen report sales 
in this district light but persistent. While they do not 
look for a large volume of business in the near future 
they do expect to see a very wholesale improvement by 
fall. John Millen, president of the Alger-Sullivan Lum- 
ber Company, and vice president of Alger, Smith & Co., 
is of that opinion. Little unsold lumber is on dock at 
the head of the lakes. Mills are operating actively in 
the expectation that the improvement in business will be 
marked. It may be stated in this connection that the 
lumbermen have considerable faith that the senate will 
restore the duty on lumber to the present rate of $2. 

The loss of the lumber carrier Adella Shores with her 
crew of thirteen men was the startling marine news of 
the week. The boat was well known in the Duluth 
trade and was the first to be christened with water on 
the chain of lakes. Sailors have been harping for years 
that because water had been substituted for wine, thus 
violating an old tradition, she would come to a bad end. 
The steamer was built by E. A. Shores, of the Shores 
Lumber Company, of Ashland. The Shores was a large 


' carrier and a stanch craft. 


A prominent land man of Duluth suggests that if all 
lumbermen would adopt the policy of Alger, Smith & Co. 
they would save expense and annoyance. He says that 
a vast amount of timber is being cut by lumbermen on 
land they do not own. They have timber deeds and the 
right to cut the timber, but have no interest in the land 
when the cutting is completed. Alger, Smith & Co., 
says the land man, each year files with the county auditor 
a release to the qwner of the fee on all lands that have 
been cut over the preceding year. The land may change 
owners a number of times while the timber is being eut 
off, and while a company may notify by letter the man 
from whom it bought the timber, the then owner of the 
land may know nothing of it. The assessors may not 
know that the land has been cut over and continue to* 


tax it as before, thus leading eventually to claims { 


abatement of taxes and other vexatious details an 


delays. 

Four boats of the Blodgett fleet are loading in Dulu 
and seven have gone forward with cargoes. The steam 
Aranec is loading spruce at West Duluth for the east. 


OVER IN CANADA. 


Winter Cut Largest in the History of the Dauphin 
District—New Brunswick Lumbermen 
and Limit Holders Meet. 





Ottawa, ONT., May 8—The lumber cut in t 
Dauphin (Manitoba) district during the last winter 
the largest in the history of the district. The wint: 
was favorable for work in the woods and limits wer 
operated to the fullest extent possible. The estim: 
of lumber cut is placed at 78,500,000 feet, 25,000, 
feet more than last year. Large quantities of railw 
ties have also been taken out, and the cordwood « 
has been the largest on record. Upwards of 3,000 n 
were given employment. 

At the late meeting of the New Brunswick Lumbern 
& Limit Holders’ Association, held at Frederickton, a 
memorial for presentation to the provincial governm: 
at a later date was prepared. The Hon. J. P. Bure! 
M. P. P., of Newcastle, was elected president, and R. A. 
Lawlor, K. C., of Chatham, secretary-treasurer. 

Building in Ottawa shows much activity, notw 
standing the cold, backward spring. The approxim:te 
value of building permits issued for the last three 
months is fully double that of the same period 
year, the greater ease in the money market having | 
mitted or encouraged more building of warehouses, 
stores and apartment houses. The result has been felt 
in the lumber trade, though business would be benefited 
by warmer weather. The lumber dealers are pleased 
with the way business is coming and report prices to be 
steady. The labor market has been greatly relieved by 
the starting of almost all the big saw mills, and general 
business gets the benefit. Everything points to a youd 
year in Ottawa and vicinity. 

The English market is quiet but steady, with a more 
hopeful tone. Good orders are being booked for ac 
count and export demand is rather better than hoped for 








FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 
Hui, ONT., May 10.—With the opening of the chief 
lumber mills of the Ottawa valley, manufacturers «re 
beginning to declare their prices. The fact that J. R. 
Booth, W. C. Edwards Company, Shepard & Morse Com 
pany, of Ottawa; James MacLaren Company, of Buck 


ingham; McLaughlin Bros., of Arnprior, and Gillies 
Bros., of Braeside, are adhering to old quotations is 
strengthening the market, despite the heavy stock ip 
nearly every yard. Dealers who have carried over large 


quantities of pine and spruce from last season find re 
lief in the current firmness. Offers which were refused 
last autumn are not made today and many dealers and 
small manufacturers are regretting that they let pass 
opportunities to stock up. 

Despite the improvement in the money situation in the 
last six months, lumber is quiet so far as sales to the 
British and United States markets are concerned. Ship- 
ping of lumber has begun actively by barge from Ottawa 
to Montreal, to be loaded on large freight steamers in 
the next fortnight. This is a cheap means of trans 
porting the big output of deals to a port where it can 
be loaded on the ocean going vessels. The stream from 
Ottawa to Montreal is navigable for barges, although 
passenger steamers are blocked by the rapids at (iren- 
ville. Shipping is hampered in the Rideau canal by a 
break in the bank at Black Rapids, which will not be 
repaired till late in May. 

In a few more days J. R. Booth will have 2,500 men 


employed in his saw mill, which, as usual, will run day 
and night. 

Production in the Ottawa valley mills, thought most of 
them are a little late in starting, will be as mucli as 


last year, or about 500,000,000 feet. The present acti\ 
ity in shipping by either water or rail dves not ini 
cate that this large amount of lumber will be moved 
and consequently has every sign of creating a dull mar 
ket and weakening prices. ‘The manufacturers, 
ever, do not see anything in the situation to make them 
curtail operations. They are fortunately endowed with 
large capital and they figure that it would be better to 
run the risk of carrying immense stocks than to reduce 
prices even a shade. 

Pine shipping culls in large lots are about $2 lowe! 
than at this time last year. The 1x4 size sells at $1{) to 
$20 f. o. b. Hull, and sizes up to 1x10 range in price 
up to $28 a thousand. Good inch pine strips hold their 
own at $35 a thousand and 2-inch at $45. No. 1 wiite 
pine lath, of which there is a limited quantity in st: 
command $3.50 a thousand f. o. b. Hull, but No. 2 white 
pine and spruce are plentiful at $2 a thousand. ‘ie 
demand for lath is brisk, due to the active buildi 
The situation is reflected in the building trades, 1” 
which labor men have all gone quietly to work at !:s! 
year’s wages, except lathers. They demand $1.75 4 
thousand, instead of $1.50. 

The report from St. John, N. B., is that the joit 
commission appointed to investigate and report on tie 
condition and use of the St. John river has decided th! 
the most liberal interpretation be given to the readinz 
of the instructions to the commission. The commissio! 
will probably deem them broad enough to take in'o 
consideration whether the works of the St. John Lum: 
ber Company, at Van Buren, Me., in themselves ¢v! 
stitute an obstruction in the river under the treaty. 
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RECENT MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


PATENT 4-ROLL SINGLE SURFACE PLANER. 


illustrated herewith is the 24-inch patent 4-roll 
single surface planer manufactured by the Defiance 
Machine Works, Defiance, Ohio. The frame of this ma- 
chine is cast in one piece of a strength to withstand 
all tendency to vibrate or chatter. The one-piece 
table is gibbed to the frame at four corners and is 
supported in the middle of each side by two heavy 
stecl serews to withstand the strain and to prevent 
springing and sagging when the machine is doing its 
heaviest work. By means of a hand wheel the table 
is »djusted to an indicator for fixing the exact thick- 
ness to be planed. A single 6-inch belt drives the 





“441NCH PATENT 4-ROLL SINGLE SURFACE PLANER. 


forged steel accurately balanced cylinder whose jour 
nals are ground true and run in long genuine babbitt 
metal self-lubricating bearings. The feed, consisting 
of four large rolls, is driven from the cutter head 
spindle, and by a single movement of a hand lever, 
it can be instantly stopped while the machine is run- 
nin The rolls in the table are mounted in milled 


seats with means for quick adjustment; and the upper 
rolls are controlled by compression springs with means 
of adjustment for tension. All parts are heavy and 


well supported, and free access to the cylinder and 
cutters is afforded by raising the hood. Five horse- 
power is required to operate. 

The machine is designed for accurately planing hard 
or soft wood up to 24 inches wide and from yy inch to 
6% inches thick. It is accurately constructed and 
designed fully to meet the most exacting requirements. 
It is recommended to furniture and piano manufac- 
turers, pattern makers and others requiring smooth 
work. The maker will gladly furnish circulars and 
additional information upon request. 
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WOODWORKING MACHINES FOR RETAILERS. 


The many practical advantages of having a woodwork- 
ing machine in a retail lumber yard are daily becoming 
more widely known, appreciated and taken advantage of. 
If the time has not already come, probably the timeesoon 


will come when the possession of such a machine will be 
the thing that will determine the placing of many an 
order. It is no doubt safe to say that in a very large 


perc.ntage of the retail yards such a machine would 
directly produce a revenue sufficient to make its pur- 


chase a good investment, and incidentally bring, in addi- 
tion, a great deal of business that now passes by. 
Realizing these conditions uptodate machinery manu- 
facturers have designed machines especially to meet the 
requirements of retail lumbermen. Among the machines 


of that character is the No. 62 Woodworker made by 
the '. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
varie.y of work possible to do with this machine is truly 
Surprising. It will plane any kind of surface, straight 
or topering; rabbet door frames, rabbet and face inside 
blinds; joint, bevel, gain, chamfer, plow, make glue 
joints; square up bed posts, table legs and newels; raise 





J. A. FAY & EGAN COMPANY’S NO. 62 WOODWORKER. 


panels, either square, bevel or ogee; stick beads, work 
circular molding; rip, crosscut, tenon, bore, route; joint 
and bead window blinds, work edge moldings etc. In 
short this machine is designed to care for all jobbing 
work required by carpenters and builders. The machine 
may be equipped with electric power where it is avail- 
able, or with gas engine at small cost. The maker will 
gladly send large descriptive circular with prices and 
other interesting particulars upon request. 





A NEW ‘‘TOGGLE’’ FOR USE IN UNLOADING 
LOGS. 


There have been “toggles” and “toggles,” but so many 
of them did not “toggle” that the name applied to va- 
rious twisted pieces of brass, iron and pieces of chain 
has been in the past largely a misnomer. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been invented and put into practical use 
a device of this kind which is worth while. This particu- 
lar toggle was invented by R. L. Boyd, of Alexandria, 
La., a practical lumberman and logger of many years’ 
experience who knew exactly what was wanted. 

The toggle referred to is bolted for use to the inside 
of the sill of a standard flatear or the sway bar of skel- 
eton cars, 

The inventor claims it is impossible for the toggle to 
get out of order, that it is indestructible and that it will 
last a lifetime without repair. With the use of this 
toggle premature release is impossible, consequently no 
loss of logs occurs en route and no wrecks are caused by 
the logs falling off. 

Cars can be equipped with this toggle to unload from 
either side. It can be fastened in less time than any 
other device used for similar purposes. 

It is more rapidly released and less liable to become 
fouled in the chain. It is released from the side oppo- 
site the skidway, thus eliminating all danger to em- 
ployees etc. As it is bolted on the inside of the car sill 
there are consequently no more split car sills. Being 
placed on the inside of the car sill or sway bar, it more 
securely pins the bunk loads and lessens the danger of 
the logs spreading over the bunk. 

The toggle is manufactured to fit any and all kinds of 
equipment in standard size of chain. In ordering cus- 
tomers should send sketch showing construction of car 





TOGGLE INVENTED BY R. L. BOYD OF ALBEXAN- 
DRIA, LA. 


and give size of chain and number of links in five feet 
of such chain and also state specifically if it is desired 
to unload on one or both sides of the ear. 

R. L. Boyd, the inventor, began working on this con- 
trivance September 12, 1908, and finished the device 
September 14, which shows that its invention was some- 
thing of an inspiration. 

The first car was equipped with the toggle on the 
morning of September 14 and at 4 o’clock that evening 
the Alexandria Lumber Company placed an order for 
equipment for forty cars, two 
chains to each car. This order 
was accepted and installed Sep- 
tember 20 and has been in daily 
service since. During that time 
the company has not had fifteen 
minutes delay or an expense of 15 
cents in labor or material in the 
matter of car repair. 

The result of the application of 
this toggle to the cars of the Alex- 
andria Lumber Company was 
that it reduced the train force by 
one man and enabled the company 
to cut down the time usually con- 
sumed in unloading from an av- 
erage of two and one-half hours 
for each train to an average of 
thirty minutes for each train, the 
minimum time being sixteen min- 
utes. The company has never had 
a premature or accidental release 
in the woods, en route or at the 
mill. 

The Tremont Lumber Company, 
of Louisiana, has recently ordered 
an equipment for 125 cars and the 
Lidigh-Dalton Lumber Company, 
of Gibsland, La., has ordered an 
equipment for sixty cars. 





WILL YOU? 


We put a competent, fully 
approved Automatic Sprinkler 
Equipment in your plant. You 
get the protection against fire 
at once. 

In a few years you own the 
equipment. 

It will not have cost you a 
dollar more (or sooner) than 
you would have paid out for 
your fire insurance without a 
Sprinkler Equipment. 

We get only the savings. 

When the savings pay the 
bill the equipment is yours. 

Ask for estimate blanks and 
proposition. 

Other manufacturers do. 


Geo. H. Holt & Co. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING 
CHICAGO 





Cut this out and mail it with your card or letter head. 








F Piles nik Het Ties for Sele | 


WE can make this material of all kinds. and in 
any quanity, to meet any specifications, and 
give prompt delivery and good service. Write us 
and let us get acquainted with each other so we can 
do business when you are in the market. 
We also make a specialty of strictly NUMBER 
ONE DEAD HEART LONG LEAF YEL- 
LOW PINE TIES. 





Genesee Lumber Company 
* GENESEE, LOUISIANA. : 








C. D. Benedict & Co., 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office. 
1240 Old Colony Bidg, Hattiesburg, Miss. 














FRANKS A.CUTTING) 
MEMLOGIK [SAIC 


Only dealer who can No. 79 Summer Street, 
bark care to shippers. BOSTON, MASS J 





















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEWYORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Lape pe Gociiition fer 2 yoy Ocean freight - 
tracts fecting qu espa from e 
“ Department 


handle all classes of and have 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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| MOULDINGS | 


Both in long lengths and 
cut lengths for special 
Jobs and can guarantee 
prompt shipments and 
satisfaction. 


| FLOORING 
|} — INTERIOR FINISH 


Our stocks of Hemlock is com- 
plete in nearly all respects, and we 
can make shipments without de- 
lay. Send us your ingairies and 
let us quote you prices, 
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Sawyer Goodman Company 


MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF 


WHITE PINE ard BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER &G CO. 
West Bay City, Mich. 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding 


Wissentin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. ( 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. - Drummond, Wis. 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE iiSSiGes snon 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ilk 





PROGRESS OF A WEEK IN CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Record Shipment of Export Lumber—Big Deal in Timber Land—Gala Occasion for the 
Jackies—Foreign Trade Picking Up. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 10.—A somewhat better feel- 
ing among yellow pine manufacturers regarding trade 
conditions is noticed. It is said that the April reports 
will show the volume of production below the movement 
of stock to market, which is certainly important and en- 
couraging if true. The active curtailment began in the 
last half of the month and such a showing should go far 
to convince the trade that the argument of restricted 
output is based this time upon something more tangible 
than hot air. There is said to be little change in prices 
thus far and a growing disposition on the part of the 
railroads to hold off their purchases until after the close 
of the fiscal year. Not much complaint, however, is 
heard against the volume of business, the main kick be- 
ing against the fluctuations of price and the bargain 
hunting proclivities of buyers, for which the latter, by 
the way, are probably less to blame than the manufac- 
turers themselves. It will take some time for the market 
to recover its normal tone and buoyancy under the most 
favorable circumstances after the series of jolts it has 
suffered the last few months. If the curtailment cam- 
paign is prosecuted with energy and determination even 
the confirmed pessimists, however, concede that a sub- 
stantial improvement in the yellow pine situation can 


not be very long staved off. On the export side the — 


wood is making slight but gratifying gains. Inquiries 
from the European markets are picking up and the price 
is said to be mending a little both on timber and boards. 
The call from South America is also said to be stronger 
for the week. 

Cypress is rocking along very comfortably, with a fair 
volume of business offered and prices reasonably firm. 
The styles of demand are not altogether appreciated, the 
predominant taste being for those mixed car orders of 
which there has been embarrassing abundance for some 
weeks past. Factory trade continues to mend slowly and 
the lower grades, some items at least, are finding a tol- 
erably good demand. Not much improvement is noted in 
mill assortments and there has been little or no increase 
of production. Collections are said to be good, the buy- 
ers usually purchasing for immediate needs and having 
the wherewith in hand to discount their bills. 

Congressman A. P. Pujo, of the Seventh Louisiana 
district, who is at home fer a few days and visited New 
Orleans last week, expresses the opinion that the duty 
on lumber as it was fixed by the house may be increased 
before the tariff bill is passed. “I am by no means cer- 
tain,” he said, “but I have hope that the lumber duty 
will be increased, in the senate or in conference, from $1 
to $1.50 a thousand feet.” Mr. Pujo’s constituents will 
tender him a banquet at Lake Charles tomorrow night in 
token of their appreciation of the splendid service he has 
rendered in behalf of the duties on rice and lumber, in 
which his district is vitally interested. 

The largest export shipment of lumber ever moved out 
of the Moss Point-Pascagoula harbor will leave during 
the next few days, most of it to South American ports, 
which have been drawing heavily on the lumber and 
timber stocks of the export mills in that district for 
some months past. It amounts in round numbers to 11,- 
000,000 superficial feet and is being loaded on the Brit- 
ish steamers Towergate, Cheshire, Ryde, Cynthia and 
Conway. In addition to these another steamer is loading 
at Horn island and from the Moss point mills and a 
number of sailing vessels are also taking on lumber 
cargo in the same port. 

A dispatch from Clinton, La., announces the sale by 
W. R. and T. C. McKeown to the Natalbany Lumber 
Company, of Natalbany, of 4,000 acres of timber land in 
East Feliciana parish, the consideration being $36,514. 
Within the last sixty days, it is added, the Natalbany 
company has acquired nearly $80,000 worth of timber 
lands in that parish. 

Representatives of a number of north and west Louisi- 
ana lines held a conference at Alexandria today. The 
meeting was strictly executive and a dispatch from that 
place states that those in attendance were extremely 
close monthed regarding its purpose, declaring merely 


that they met to discuss questions of interest to all the . 
lines. The wise ones are inclined to believe that the 


suit filed last week before the commerce commission by 
the Louisiana Central Lumber Company, asking a reduc- 
tion of rates declared to be excessive, furnished the sub- 
ject matter of the conference. Among the lines repre- 
sented at the Alexandria meeting were the Texas & Pa- 
cific; Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company; Queen 
& Crescent; St. Louis, Watkins & Gulf; Iron Mountain; 
Southern Pacific; Frisco; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; 
Kansas City Southern; and Opelousas, Gulf & ‘North- 
eastern. 

The movement to secure the establishment of a lighter- 
age system for loading ships in the local harbor has been 
revived after lying quiescent for some months and an 
effort will be made to have the public belt commission 
install the service. Lack of wharf room, inability to as- 
semble vessel cargoes of miscellaneous stuff upon a single 


wharf where the ship may load complete without shifting - 


her berth, are the principal reasons assigned for the re- 
quest. Local lumber exporters would be glad to see it 
established, as there seems no present prospect of secur- 
ing the long desired lumber wharf at any time in the 
very early future. The board of port commissioners is 
to sell another issue of bonds for wharfage construction 
within a short time, but intimates that the proceeds are 
already allotted to other construction work and the lum- 


ber people must wait until the next sale of securitics 
for construction purposes. Efforts to dissuade them 
from their present purpose and to make appropriation 
for the lumber wharf out of the proceeds of the ap 
proaching bond sale have so far proved unavailing. 

A notable waterways banquet will be tendered by the 
New Orleans Progressive Union to the officers of the 
battleship Mississippi at the St. Charles hotel tomorrow 
night in celebration of the Mississippi’s visit, whic! 
marks, it is hoped, the beginning of the end of the long 
fight on the part of a hostile element in the navy 
partment to discredit the local harbor and the Mis 
sippi river as a great inland waterway. When the J/.; 
sissippi was first invited into the river officers of thu 
navy department declined to accept the inyitation on 
the ground that the big fighting ship could not saf\ly 
enter the passes. This statement, whieh was caleulat cd 
to injure the port’s commerce, was promptly challenged 
as unfounded. Facts were submitted to show that mer 
chant vessels of greater draft, plying between New (Or 
leans and. Enrope, habitually entered and departed 
through the passes, ascending the river with the greatvat 
ease and safety. Thereupon Secretary Meyer took the 
matter into his own hands and ordered the Mississipi 
not only to visit New Orleans but to ascend the river as 
far as Natchez, Miss. The battleship came in through 
South pass with six feet of water at low tide beneath her 
keel and ascended the river without the slightest mishap 
or delay. She is moored alongside the wharf at Philip 
street and officers aboard her declare that this is the 
first time an American battleship ever tied up at wharf- 
side save in the navy yards. In celebration of the tri 


umphant demonstration of the depth and safety of the 
port and river channel an elaborate waterways banquet 
has been planned. Congressman J. E. Ransdell, presi- 
dent of the Rivers and Harbors Gongress, will attend, 
and it is hoped to have as guests also Governors Noc! of 


Mississippi, Sanders of Louisiana, J. 8. Dickey, promoter 
of the barge and steamer line from Kansas City and 
leader of the ‘“‘Use the Missouri” movement, and oflicers 
of the Lakes to the Gulf Deep Waterway Association 
from St. Louis. The Mississippi will leave for Natchez 
Wednesday and on the return trip will stop at Laton 
Rouge, Donaldsonville and other intermediate points. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Louisiana Timber 
& Creosote Company was held in the eompany’s ollices 
at Gibsland yesterday and it was determined to organize 
a corporation with $100,000 capital to buy timber and 
timber lands along the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
and Louisiana & Northwestern railroads and to erect a 
creosote plant accessible to both lines. 

President Wilbert of the Southern Cypress Manufae 
turers’ Association has appointed R. H. Downman, J. A. 


Bruce and Secretary Watson delegates to represent the 
association at the annual meeting of the National Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in Seattle next month. 


The cypress delegates will put up a lively fight to secure 
the 1910 meeting of the association for New Orleans, in 
accordance with plans determined upon some months 
ago. 

Arrangements for the annual meeting of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, which is to be held 
here May 19-20 next, are nearing completion. The an 
nual banquet, which constitutes one of the most enjoy: 
able social features of the gatheging, will be held on the 
steamer Margaret, amid the more or less tossing wavelets 
of classic Lake Pontchartrain, on the evening of May 19. 
The program committeemen are trying to discourage the 
not unnatural suggestion that the banquet place was se- 
lected in order to insure that neither the banquet nor the 
banqueters would suffer from dryness, and assert that the 
function will not be so utterly wet as the suggesters 
affect to believe. They admit, however, that there are 
no prohibition waves on the lake, and fail, neglect or Te 
fuse to reply to the suggestion that the plea of seasick- 
ness may be employed to cover any given number ot 
ailments incident to a feast of reason and a flow of soul 
and other things. It may be added parenthetiecally that 
indications point to a large attendance. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosILE, ALA., May 10.—A gradual improvement has 
taken place in the trade with Cuba, a fair amount of 
business is under contract for future shipment, and in- 
quiries are coming along steadily. Competition is strong 
and very close figuring has been necessary on the par of 
shippers. It is reported that one or two cargoes of lum- 
ber have been rejected on arrival at Havana, bringing 
loss to the individual shippers and having a depressing 
effect upon the local market, as the stock has to be «is- 
posed of for what it will bring. 

Inquiries from Porto Rico are fairly frequent, ' it 
withstanding the heavy shipments of the early mo: hs 
of this year, Jamaican business is quiet, with few or «Ts 
in hand,'while the amount for other West Indian isl: 1s 
reaches a fair total, including small cargoes for ‘Trin 
dad, Martinique, Guadeloupe, Barbadoes, Curacao, >t. 
Lucia and San Domingo. Mill prices for West Indian 
schedules have not varied much since the opening of ‘he 
year, while freights maintain about the same level. < 

The South American trade is moving along moderat:'y, 
with occasional cargo engagements, and new inqul! “ 
There are, however, no prospects apparent of the [seer 
activity usually shown at intervals, a renewal of ae 
is expected at no distant day. Prices show no quotable 
change. The aggregate of the outward movement from 
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the Gulf for the River Plate during the last week 
reached 6,845,000 feet, and more than 26,000,000 feet 
wev!t forward for this region from the Gulf during 
April. The movement included two steam cargoes and 
one sail cargo for Buenos Ayres and a sail cargo for 
Rosurio and Montevideo. 

ere is no apparent betterment in the sawn timber 
truie on the Gulf, though reports are more encouraging. 
Buyers of sawn timber at the Gulf ports have no imme- 
diate needs for sawn timber stock und apparently they 
preier to hold off and await the course of the market 
before providing supplies for future shipments. Arri- 
vals at the ports have been very light and an increase 
appcars improbable, as not many of the mills are con- 
ver!ing their logs into sawn timber. One sale made in 
Mv: ile during last week was a lot of timber, twenty- 
sey.a and one-half cubic feet average, at 20% cents. 
Th market for thirty cubic feet average may be regard- 
ed «s about 21 cents, with possibilities of a slight in- 
ereese When the demand is better. 

ire encouraging reports are being received from the 
other side, particularly from the United Kingdom. A 
deciled improvement in the London timber trade has 


been reported, also a fair movement in pitch pine at 
other ports, and an upward tendency in prices is re- 
poricd at some of them. Shipbuilding is reported better 
and considerable contract work is in prospect which will 


require fair quantities of timber. Inquiries are more 
numerous and some of them are resultimg in sales for 
earty or forward delivery. The only timber clearances 
of the last week were a cargo from Gulfport, Miss., for 
Monmouthshire, and one for Lisbon and two little known 
Spanish ports, while 450 standards also went to Dundee, 
Scotland. Charters reported for this month indicate an 
increasing outward movement. 
ite reports indicate a stronger market for heartface 
floorings, 15/10 being offered for 1x6 and 15/5 for 1x4. 
lhe demand seems equal to the offerings and the mills 
fini a fairly ready sale for such quantities as they are 
able to contract to deliver. 

lhe week’s exports to Cuba were confined to those 
from Mobile, no other port clearing a cargo for that 
island. The outward movement included three schooner 
cargoes in addition to the usual amount of parcel ship- 
ments by steamer, the aggregate reaching 1,440,060 feet. 


This amount from the entire Gulf is ridiculously small, 
for time was when three times that much was exported 
every week from Mobile alone. 


[he interior trade seems to have become about as 
hopeless in the eyes of those interested as the sawn tim 
ber trade has been. Very little encouragement is to be 


found in the news of the domestic trade from week to 
week and those most interested think it is useless to look 
for substantial improvement before midsummer or early 
fall, while any recovery from the present unprofitable 
standard of values must depend upon the course of man 
ufacturers as a whole in bringing within the limits of 
demand the present production of lumber. There are 


some indications of a check in the output. Night runs 
have been almost entirely discontinued, a few mills hav- 
ing reduced their work to four or five days a week, with 
some important milling projects temporarily suspended. 


Few mills have shut down entirely, but this action is 
under consideration by a number of them. It remains 
to |« seen whether the decrease thus brought about will 


be sufficient to affect the present unsatisfactory market. 
Prives seem to have been arrested in their downward 
course, but sales are no larger and buyers appear in 
ditivrent. Offers and stock lists meet with limited re 
sponse and reports received from the other consuming 
centers are uniformly unfavorable. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


l\\rTIESBURG, Miss., May 10.—Some time ago the 
Hattiesburg Commercial Club began a campaign to 
secure eutover lands to be sold at a low price to actual 
settlers, and while not much progress has been made 
Secretary H. L. Bixler, of that body, announces that 
con itions are changing rapidly and he is daily receiv- 
ing assurances from owners of large tracts that they 


will coéperate with the club, and in the last two weeks 
fully 50,000 acres have been listed. The club wants 
doulle that amount, so that real estate men can be 
enlisted who will spend money liberally to bring people 
to this plaee, where 10,000 square miles of undeveloped 


terr'ory await prospective settlers, in a country raising 
any’ \ing produced in the temperate zone. The Hatties- 
bur Commereial Club is enlisting the assistance of busi- 


ness men’s clubs in smaller towns and much interest is 
bein; shown all over south Mississippi. Several thou- 
san aeres of the best land in Mississippi have been 
secured to be sold to actual settlers at $5 an acre—a 


price far below that at which such lands can be bought 
In other states. 

The idea is that greater progress can be made in south 
Mississippi by the development of the agricultural re- 
Sources and that when that is done it will be possible to 
do manufacturing not done at present on account of the 
lack of intelligeat labor at northern wages. The club 
18 Working without attempt to make money except by 
the indirect benefit to come through land development. 
These lands are especially adapted to white clover and 
this section is the natural home of Bermuda grass, which 
will stay green ten months in the year. The eountry 
offers special inducements to dairy men, hecause the 
Southern cities are supplied with butter from Illinois 
and beef and pork from Fort Worth, Tex., and Kansas 
City, Mo. Poultry and eggs, with the exception of a 
Small percentage, are produced in other states. All of 
these can be produced more economically in south Mis- 
Sissippi than in any other part of the south. 

An industry which is rapidly growing in this country 
and whieh is especially attractive to northern people is 
pecan growing. To those who can afford to wait a few 


years for returns pecan orchards offer the best invest- 
ment that can be made. With cheap lands of the south- 
west rapidly disappearing it is easy to believe that these 
lands will soon be in great demand. 

H. H. Cust, president of the Lumber Mineral Com- 
pany, of Arbo, was reported last night as dangerously 
ill at his home in Mount Olive. Dr. T. E. Ross, who was 
called into consultation with Dr. Wallace, said this morn- 
ing that Mr. Cust’s symptoms indicated acute conges- 
tion of the kidneys and that though Mr. Cust was very 
ill he was not necessarily dangerously so. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WaRREN, ARK., May 7.—The shortleaf yellow pine 
situation is without special change, but there is a slight 
undercurrent of improvement noticeable. Everything 
that usually goes to make up an encouraging lumber 
situation seems to be at hand and it looks as if prices 
are bound to increase soon. The mills have curtailed 
their output; the retail yard dealers are not carrying 
any surplus stock, but just enough to supply the present 
needs of their customers, and the railroads that have 
kept out of the market so long are beginning to buy 
considerable lumber. 

The number of inquiries received this week was not 
as large as last, but many orders were booked at very 
satisfactory prices. 

IF. C. Harding, of the Harding Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, Custer City, Okla., visited the Southern Lumber 
Company Wednesday. 

C. J. Mansfield, seeretary and general manager of the 
Arkansas Lumber Company, returned from St. Louis, 
Friday, accompanied by J. W. Embree, vice president 
of the company. 

N. H. Clapp, jr., manager for the Southern Lumber 
Company, was a Crossett visitor Friday. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., May. 12.—A monthly meeting of 
the Alabama West-Florida Lumber Association was held 
yesterday at the New Exchange hotel, with a large at- 
tendance. In the opinion of some of the visiting lumber- 
men, the lumber activities on the railroads will begin in 
a few months. These activities constitute largely the 
heavy lumber sales of the state. The tie business has 
been lax this last week. 

Lumber for large buildings is gradually freeing itself. 
The last week many wholesale lumbermen of Montgomery 
contracted for fair shipments of pole stock. Buyers say 
that orders are scarce. Many are of the opinion that 
the tariff measures in Congress have materially affected 
the trade and that there will have to be an adjustment 
before a big movement of timber begins. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


eee 





LittLe Rock, ArRK., May 14.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed in the United States district court 
by the creditors of the Staab Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Humphrey, this state, asking for the appointment 
of a receiver. The creditors ailege that the debts of the 
company aggregate $500 more than the assets. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA., May 11.—Creditors of the Breon 
Lumber Company, of this city, have filed a petition in invol- 
untary bankruptcy against the company, and John Coleman 
has been appointed receiver. The assets are said to be about 
$60,000 and the liabilities $140,000. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 12.—Seven indictments have been 
returned by the federal grand jury against W. B. Earthman, 
formerly president of the First National bank, of Murfrees- 
boro, this state, and president of W. B. Earthman & Co., of 
this city, the big lumber concern which failed October 30, 
1907. It is charged that the defendant unlawfully misappro- 
priated funds of the First National bank to the amount of 
$63,990.15, using his position as officer and director of tne 
bank to obtain credit for W. B. Earthman & Co. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 14.—A general creditors’ bill has 
been filed in the chancery court against the Standard Lumber 
& Box Company, of this city. All creditors of the company 
are made parties as complainants, and it is prayed that a 
receiver be appointed, that the business be wound up, and 
that the proceeds be prorated in accordance with the re- 
spective claims against the company. It is charged tha’ 
while insolvent the company preferred certain creditors, and 
it is further charged that the two Youngs, who are president 
and vice president of the company, are largely interected 'n 
other affairs and that they have been using the prope ty f 
the company for their own purposes. 

aeereoenomnnens 


Dismissal of Receivership Proceedings Refused. 


The troubles of the Righter-Parry Lumber Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Camden, N. J., have been complicated 
by the refusal of Vice Chancellor Leming to dismiss the 
chancery bill asking for a receiver. This bill was filed b 
William C. French, who represents F. C. and William H 
Righter and Lillian Turner Righter, stockholders in the com- 
pany. <A variety of frauds and dishonest practices were 
charged against Parry by the Righters. 

Parry’s attorney in making answer to the bill declared 
that no particular offences were alleged and that no case had 
been made. The vice chancellor, however, held that the law 
required that all net profits and surplus from and above the 
working capital should be divided among the stockholders, 
and that as Parry had prevented the company from taking 
such = So the receivership proceedings should not be 
dismissed. 





Petition for Modification of Sale Denied. 


Guutrport, Miss., May 5.—The application of J. K. Joice, 
of the Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company, of Chicago, and of 
the Marine Oil Company, for a modification of the order of 
sale covering the properties of the J. E. North Lumber Com- 
pany, was heard recently before Chancellor Wood. Pending 
the granting of leave to file the petition, the agreement was 
amended and modified to cover certain objections raised b 
the petitioners and accordingly the court ordered the appli. 
cation denied. 

The Lincoln Trust Company, trustee, was by order given 
the privilege of objecting to the claims of J. K. Joice, of 
the Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company, or other claimants, and 
the court held that secured creditors as well as other debts 
and the receivers might interpose any such objections as 
they might have to these claims. 

ke petition of J. K. Joice asking that the original decree 
—— the time for joining in the suit be stricken out was 
granted. ¥ 
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‘ Bovey-DeLaitire Lumber. 


COMPANY. 


We Offer the Following List of 
Materials to Dealers at 
Attractive Prices: 


200,000 ft. 1¥4, Shop Com. Wh. P. 

200,000 ft. 114 Box Wh. P. 

100,000 ft. 4” No, 2 Fcg. 10 to 16 Wh. P. 
100,000 ft. 4” No. 1 Feg. 6, 8 & 10 Wh. P. 


2 cars 2x4 6 & 8 No. 1, Wh. P. 

lear 2x4 10 No. 1, Wh. P. 

cars 2x4 12, 14 & 16 No. 1, Wh. P. 
cars 2x4 12, 14 & 16 Sel. Com. Wh. P. 
ear 6” No. 1 Feg. 5 & 10 Wh. P. 
ears 6” No. 2 Feg. 5 & 10. 

car 6” No. 2 Feg. 18. 

ear No. 2 Boards, 8” & wider 6’. 
ears 8” No. 2, 8’. 

car 8” No. 2, 18’. 

cars 13” & wider No. 2 Bds., 16’. 
car 13” & wider No. 3 Bds., 16’. 
car 10” No. 3 Bds., 18’. 

cars No. 3 Bds. 8” and wider. 

ears No. 3 Bds. 8” and wider. 

cars No. 5 Bds., 6’. 

ear 12” No. 4, 8 & 10’. 

cars 2x4, 12, 14 & 16 No. 1. 

ears 2x4, 20 No. 1. 

ears 2x8, 20 No. 1. 

500,000 ft. No. 4 Bds. 8 to 16. 

350,000 ft. 6” No. 3 Feg. 8 to 16. 
250,000 ft. 8” No. 3 Bds. 12, 14 & 16. 
250,000 ft. No. 3 Bds. M. W. 12, 14, 16. 
100,000 ft. 4x6 16 No. 1 Tamarack. 
50,000 ft. 4x4 16 No. 1 Tamarack. 
10,000 ft. 3x6 16 No. 1 Tamarack. 
.50,000 ft. 3x8 16 No. 1 Tamarack. 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER CO, 


Successors to Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 
BOXES and MILLWORK 


Write Us for Prices on Mixed Carload Orders. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Room 8101, No. 1 Madison Ave. 


We solicit your inquiries for California Redwood and 
Washington and Oregon Fir. 




















TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Abbolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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EAST MICHIGAN. 


—————————— 





—— 


CORK PINE 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 











We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and by maintaining con- 
stantly a well assorted stock are 
in position to fill orders with little 
delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 




















JOHANNESBURG 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 








WRITE FOR PRICES 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 










Buyers Attention! 


We have the following Items 
ready for immediate shipment: 


500,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Beech. 
500,000 “ 5-4 No. 3 Common Beech and Maple. 
500,000 ““ 6-4 “ 
100,000 ‘* 5-4 No. 2 & No. 3 Common Basswood. 
100,000 ‘* 4-4 No. 3 Common and Better White Pine. 
250,000 “‘ 2x6 -6 to 16’ NO. 2 Hemlock. 
1,000,000 pes. 38x14 x4’ No. 1 Hardwood Lath. 
300,000 “ 96x1%x32”" “ 


Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 





























We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
: by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 

White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K.D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E.B. Foss & Company 


Manufacturers 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 














IN THE MIDDLE MISISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 11.—The feature of the lumber 
business in St. Louis is the activity in the millwork line. 
The five large sash and door houses, as well as the thirty 
odd planing mills here, are all filled up with local 
special work. There is a vast amount of new building 
going on in St. Louis, in various stages of construetion, 
much of it now in the millwork stage. The local mills 
report that they probably have work enough ahead in 
this line to keep them going for another sixty days. 

Outside of the activity in the millwork line business 
in yellow pine and hardwoods is quiet. The volume of in- 
quiries continues to show an increase and actual sales 
appear to increase in volume, but prices are unsatisfac- 
tory and they do not seem to adjust themselves even in 
the face of an indisputable improvement in the volume 
of buying. Yard stocks around here appear to be quite 
full and stocks at the mills continue to pile up multi- 
tudinously, despite the fact that many of the mills are 
making an honest effort tv curtail their production. 

By poking under the cover of gloom that pervades the 
lumber trade, one finds many good, sound evidences of 
activity. For instance, one of the southwestern rail- 
roads, with headquarters in St. Louis, sent out requests 
this week for bids on lumber to construct 400 tool houses, 
a fairly good requisition. Some of the local yellow pine 
and hardwood concerns are bidding on the Panama canal 
requisition sent out by the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
asking for bids on 2,000,000 feet of yellow pine and con- 
siderable oak. Bids are to be opened May 24. One-hard- 
wood dealer reports the sale of 2,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods to a line yard concern. 

During the current week a question arose which has 
caused some discussion among the shippers of yellow 
pine lumber. Rise was given to the discussion by the 
receipt of the following letter from the R. J. Menz Lum- 
ber Company, of Seattle, Wash., addressed to a promi- 
nent yellow piner here: 


Dear Sir: Shipments of transit yellow pine lumber are 
certainly a menace to legitimate wholesalers and manufac- 
turers engaged in the handling of such stock. These transit 
shipments also interfere with the best efforts to maintain 
living prices for manufacturers of Washington fir lumber, 
of which yellow pine lumber is the chief competitor. 

Do you not believe that if in some prominent lumber 
trade publication a weekly list were to be published, showing 
the name of the concern and address of same, also date of 
their list, and number of transit cars of yellow pine lumber 
offered on such list, it would rather cause an abandonment 
from this practice of forwarding yellow pine lumber? 

movement is on foot on the Pacific coast for the rail- 
roads to withdraw all transit privileges on shipments of 
shingles and lumber, and we earnestly hope this movement 
may succeed. We are frank to state, however, that it is 
being combatted by many who should be most earnest in 
support of the movement. Yours = truly 
J. Manz, President. 


An effort was made here upon ata of the above 
letter to ascertain to just what extent the practice re- 
ferred to existed in St. Louis. It was ascertained that 
the practice has practically died out here. Only a few 
shippers were found who professed any knowledge of the 
existence of the practice. Jobbers, and some manufac- 
turers, would formerly, in their haste to move stock from 
the mills, route cars to themselves at their nearest re- 
ceiving point and then scramble to dispose of the cars 
before demurrage accrued. But it was a hazardous prac- 
tice, although possessing its advantages, and did not last 
long. So far as can be ascertained there are not more 
than one or two such instances a month here. 


Personal Mention. 


George K. Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has been suffering with three separate 
and distinct boils this week which he is bearing with Job- 
like fortitude. 

W. E. Martin, secretary of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Company, of Omaha, was in the city this week. 

Cc. M. McDaris. of the Consolidated Mills Company, re- 
ports that his sales for May are exceeding his expectations. 

D. Ferguson, of the Sabine Lumber Company, says that 
his trade seems to be showing some slight improvement so 
far as volume is concerned. 

Kendrick Folonie, formerly of the Ferguson, McDaris and 
later the Sabine Lumber ‘companies, took charge of his new 
department with the St. Louis Lumber Company last week. 

J. O. Pride reports that his sales seem to be holding up 
fairly he considering the existing conditions. 

w. E. Grady has been hustling on the road this week and 
says that he succeeded in placing severals cars to good ad- 
vantage. 

C. G. Schilling, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, 
says that he is keeping cae on the move ail the time, 
despite the dull times. 

Charley Atkinson, of the Atkinson-Lyon Lumber Company, 
reports his sales somewhat improved. 

George R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
states that he looks for a stiffening up in the market after 
the spring quiet is over. 

Ww. Rockwell, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, says 
that he sees a slight change for the better in the situation. 

R. B. Bearden, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, thinks 
business will mend as soon as the tariff is adjusted. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, is opti- 
mistic in his views of the future. 

Cc. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, reports 
some slight improvement in the ee tone of the market. 

J. H. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, looks for 
a lively fall, but not much before then. 

s. & Graham, of the Van Cleve Lumber Company, is sure 
that the volume of sales is increasing. 

Robert J. Fine, of the F. J. Shields Lumber Company, 
reports that his business is holding its own in the face of 
ae conditions. 

. rd complains of quiet trade, but thinks the vol- 
ume of — is looking better. 

F. Reifling, of the George W. Miles Lumber Company, 
says that mill stocks are = ne large through Arkansas. 

Will Standing, of the a Sona -McLeod Lumber Company, 
— that inquiries are oan ng in a little more freely now. 











McGavic reports that he made some good sized ship- 
ments this week. 


SITUATION AT IMPORTANT YELLOW PINE CENTERS. 


Pronounced Activity in Millwork Circles at St. Louis—Evils of Transit Business Discussed— 
Comment From the Southwest. 








IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—The main topie of inter- 
est among lumbermen here is the yellow pine situation 
and what effect the lessened production will have on the 
market. The wholesalers and manufacturers who ex 
pected that the general demand for lumber would be 
satisfactory this spring have been badly off in their cal 
culations and thus far it has only been the demand for 
building lumber that has approached normal, and th 
consumption of lumber for railroad purposes and in fac 
tories of various kinds has at no time this spring bee: 
active. The manufacturers since the beginning of th 
year have been hoping that the next month would bring 
with it a general revival in the demand for lumber, an: 
each month they have been disappointed, and most ot 
them have now come to the conclusion that it may b: 
some months yet before railroads and car companies an 
other users of special stock will buy with their accus 
tomed freedom. There has been an overproduction o 
yellow pine all this year and the trend of prices ha 
been steadily downward. The market, while stationar 
on most items, is still very weak and will continue s 
until the curtailment becomes general. The west coas 
manufacturers are complaining of the light demand i: 
the Kansas City territory and further east on accoun 
of the low price of yellow pine and many of the fi 
mills are closed down or are running on short tim 
Only cypress occupies a strong position, and this is du 
to the fact that the mills cut much less than their norm: 
output last year and are operating this season wit! 
short stocks of uppers and no very burdensome stock « 
the common grades, 

Retailers continue to report active business in most 
localities, although the country trade is decreasing as tlic 
farmers become more busy with their field work. This 
condition, however, is anticipated at this time of year 
is causing no complaint. The prospect for fall trade i 
considered fair in most localities, although unduly coli 
weather for the last three or four weeks has injured 
fruits and vegetables and retarded farm work generally. 
Good rains have fallen within the last week in some po: 
tions of the wheat belt that were getting very dry and 
the wheat has been benefited thereby. City and town 
building is generally active all over the territory and 
the dealers at the larger places expect to be busy for an 
indefinite period. 

The saw mill of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, 
at DeQueen, Ark., was destroyed by fire Thursday after 
noon, May 6. Herman Dierks, of the company, returned 
from DeQueen this morning. He says that the loss is 
about $60,000, covered by ingurance, and that the fire 
was confined to the saw mill proper. No plans for r 
building have been made, and will not be until yellow 
pine prices improve. In the meantime the oak mill of 
the company at DeQueen will be utilized to saw up the 
yellow pine logs which are cut and the planer will con 
tinue in operation. 

At the annual meeting of the Fort Smith Lumber 
Company, held at Fort Smith, Ark., on May 5, the fol 
lowing officers were reélected: Alfred Toll, of Kansas 
City, president; L. L. Seibel, of Kansas City, vice presi- 
dent, and C. W. Jones, of Fort Smith, secretary, treas 
urer and general manager. Mr. Seibel has just returned 
from a two weeks’ trip to the mjlls of his company and 
states that their new plant at Phinview is rapidly near 
ing completion and will be in operation between June 
and 10. It is a band and gang mill of 100,000 feet 
daily capacity. 

The Crescent Lumber Company, of this city, has just 
contracted for the entire output of the J. P. Hanley 
mill, located at Northport, Wash., north of Spokane. 
This is a new 10-inch band mill, modern in every p.r 
ticular, and will cut 15,000,000 feet a season of western 
pine. The mill started sawing the first of this month, 
and Mr. Todd, sales manager of the Coast department 
of the Crescent Lumber Company, who has recently re- 
turned from that section of the country, is well pleased 
with the looks of this plant. 

The Kansas City office of the American Lumber Com 
pany, of Albuquerque, N. M., has been discontinu, 
and I. B. Koch, who has had charge of this office, |ft 
here a few days ago for Albuquerque. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 8.—It has been a quiet week 
from a news standpoint in lumber circles, the quietness 
being broken only by the visit of S. H. Fullerion 
of St. Louis, Mo., and officers of the Fullerton lumi er 
concern, a meeting of turpentine operators and rumors 
of large lumber deals. 

Business has been quiet, with nothing to indicate a 
change for the better unless it be inquiries. The latter 
have been heavy for a long time, but have not been fol- 
lowed by a rush of business. 

Several small orders were placed with lumber concers 
the last week by railroads. Half a dozen short lines «re 
under contract in so far as the grading is concerned. 

The export business is light as to timber, with a heavy 
sale for lumber. The Mexican trade is making a g' vd 
showing and the local lumber manufacturers belicve 
there will be a heavy summer trade. 

A meeting of the Forest Conservation committee will 
be held at Doucette May 10 and 11. The meeting will 
be attended by Gifford Pinchot, of Washington, w/o 
will arrive in this city tomorrow. H. H. Foster, of “t- 


Louis, president of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso 
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ciation, and George K. Smith, secretary, will attend. 
Others who will attend are C. E. Waldon, of this city, 
and §. W. Carter, of Houston. An effort is being made 

» secure the presence of a number of local manufac- 

irers. The members of the committee are: Capt. J. 
|}. White, of Kansas City, Mo.; John Kaul, of Birming- 
jam, Ala.; Phil Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss.; J. T. Free- 

an and J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston. Prof. Henry 
Solon Graves, of Yale College, is expected. The meet- 

g will be attended by the Yale forestry class, now in 

imp near Doucette. 

A meeting of the members of the Producers’ Turpen- 
‘ine Association was held in this city last. Wednesday 

ud bylaws adopted. The meeting was adjourned until 

lay 24, the idea being to elect the officers by a mail 
ite. The purpose of the society is to handle the output 

' the members and establish a central marketing plant 

Beaumont. 

The Empire Life Insurance Company has been organ- 
ized with Col. Sam Park as president. It is a lumber- 
nen’s concern, if the list of manufacturers who are 
-!ockholders is considered. The company has a capital 
stock of $150,000, fully paid in, and will do a general 
fe and accident business. 

A business men’s meeting was held yesterday, at which 

was decided to build a railroad from a point near 
‘caumont to Anahuae, the county seat of Chambers 
county. The road will be twenty-five miles long and will 

en up a large area to the jobbing interests. 

There will be meetings next week of business men to 

nsider the establishment of two large branch wooden- 
ware concerns. The companies interested have plants 
other places and have been importuned to establish 
ants in this city. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Trex., May 10.—he Orange Lumber Com- 

ny has elosed down its big plant. It is stated that 
e shutdown was caused by the scarcity of lumber. The 
ntinued drouth on the upper Sabine made it impossible 

float timber. As the supply for the company’s mill 
‘-omes from hundreds of miles up the river a condition is 
reated which cannot be relieved except by a freshet. 
John W. Chandler, general sales manager for the com- 
pany, spent part of the week looking over stocks and 
ittending to other matters incident to the closing down 
of the mill, He returned to Houston Thursday. 


The Kirby Lumber Company has leased the entire 


‘ seventh and eighth floors of the First National bank 


annex for general offices and probably will use the sixth 
floor also. Three years ugo the Kirby company moved 
to give it increased office space. The bank annex is to 
be completed by August and it is expected that the 
offices will be occupied during that month. 

The Kirby company has opened two additional mills 
for night runs, one at Silsbee with a full force, and one 
at Kirbyville. It is stated that this move was made by 
the company in compliance with its contract, which 
requires the consumption of a certain amount of stump- 
age. 

othe Long-Bell Lumber Company has secured. office 
space in the First ~National bank building, and will 
remove its Texas branch office from Waco to this city. 
The offices will be opened May 15 and the branch will 
be in charge of J. B. Kenard. 

The Foster Lumber Company is securing the right of 
way for a railroad with a mileage of fifty miles. It will 
extend from Fostoria, Liberty county, to within three 
miles of Cold Springs, the county seat of San Jacinto 
county, and then in a westerly direction, connecting with 
the International & Great Northern railroad in Walker 
county, probably near Oakhurst. The company has large 
timber holdings in San Jacinto county, and it is under- 
stood that its purpose is to open a townsite on the prop- 
erty near Cold Springs. For the most part the right of 
way has been secured and active construction will begin 
soon. Traffic arrangements will be made, it is stated, 
with the Houston, East & West Texas and with the In- 
ternational & Great Northern railways. 

8. H. Fullerton, of St. Louis, Mo., president of the 
Chicago Coal & Lumber Company and the Gulf Lumber 
Company, and interested in many other lumber concerns, 
was a visitor to east Texas this week inspecting a num- 
ber of lumber properties. He considers the present situa- 
tion in the lumber market warrants a large curtailment 
in lumber manufacture. 

C. 8. Vidor, of the Miller-Vidor Lumber Company, of 
Galveston, passed through Houston this week on his way 
to visit the properties of his company in east Texas. 

John H. Kirby left for New York Friday. He was 
brought hurriedly to Texas by the illness of his parents, 
and returns to complete his business affairs. 

J.S. Rice and W. M. Rice, well known in the lumber 
industry, have returned from Alfalfa Place, near Chilli- 
cothe, where they had been visiting. 








PLANNING TO IMPROVE EXPORT BUSINESS. 


Difficulty Eacountered in Bringing About an Understanding—Oriole City Trade Quiet—Gen- 
eral Notes from Middle Atlantic Coast. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 
i;:ALTIMORE, Mp., May 12.—Ridgeway Merryman, of 
the Lumber Exchange, declares that business continues 
decidedly quiet, and that evidences of revival are by no 
means pronounced. Prices still are very much unsettled, 
he states, with the holders of stocks offering concessions. 
Whether there are differences in grading the fact re- 
mains, says Mr. Merryman, that quotations vary greatly, 
#3 and $4 a thousand feet being by no means unusual. 
Tle North Carolina pine trade, like other divisions of 
th business, has been something of a disappointment. 
\Ven the spurt at the time of the national election sent 
values up everyone thought the revival had come and 
the manufacturers in the south were not slow in marking 
up figures. But the quotations soon were again reduced. 
Ot late they have moved up somewhat, but are still very 
close to those that prevailed prior to the advance. Mr. 
Mcrryman says the demand from boxmakers leaves much 
to be desired, and that rough lumber is plentiful, but 
there does not appear to be such a degree of congestion 
as 10 cause serious pressure to sell. Manufacturers still 
ary inelined to keep down production and operations at 
the mills are not being pushed. 
he complaint of the New Orleans members of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association and all other 


shi,pers who joined them in a protest against the action 
of the terminal lines, which reduced the time for cars 
to remain loaded free of charge from twenty to ten 
da: 4, is to come up at the Crescent City before the Inter- 
st. © Commerce Commission May 24. The receivers of 


lun ber regard the reduction as a discrimination against 
the New Orleans shippers, and have asked the cominis- 


sic. to order the restoration of the old thirty-day limit. 
Thy contend that most of the delay in unloading cars is 
not the fault of the lumbermen but of the railroads and 
ste: mship lines, and that the lumbermen should not be 


penalized. They point to the time allowance at other 
poris on the Atlantic in justification of their appeal, 
and can be depended upon to make out a strong case 
at the hefring. 

Some delay is being encountered in bringing about a 
bet‘cr state of affairs respecting the shipment of wagon 
oak plank to foreign ports and abating the grievances 
of ihe exporters. Nothing has been done in the way of 
formulating a plan of procedure since the meeting at 
Roanoke, Va., when the Wagon Oak Plank Shippers’ 
Association was organized. An understanding between 
the exporters and the buyers seems to be difficult of ac- 
complishment. The conciliatory attitude of the shippers 
has been construed abroad as an acknowledgment that 
the exporters are wholly in the wrong and the buyers 
are entirely in the right, the construction placed upon 
certain utterances at the Roanoke meeting being greatly 
at variance with the real intent of the speakers. The 


= 


latter had no other purpose in conceding that there were © 


Tights and wrongs on both sides than to convince the 
buyers of the good intentions of the shippers. Nothing 
was farther from their meaning than the interpretation 


that these remarks constituted a confession of being at 
fault and an admission that the buyers were justified in 
their position. If this is the view taken by. all the 
foreign buyers it will be difficult to reach an under- 
standing. 

It is announced that Dubois & Bond Bros. will close 
down their hardwood lumber mill at Bond, Md., in 
August or September, as the timber has become ex- 
hausted. The plant has been in operation five or six 
years, giving employment to about 150 men. The older 
hands will move to Alexander, W. Va., where they expect 
to be taken on by the Croft Lumber Company, of which 
Dr. Robert A. Ravenscroft, surveyor of the port of Bal- 
timore, is one of the organizers. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., North Carolina pine 
dealers of this city, has gone to Wilmington, N. C., on 
a business trip. 

R. E. Wood, of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, of 
Baltimore, has returned from North Carolina, where he 
spent several weeks. He is considerably improved in 
health, but still feels the need of rest after a strenuous 
winter. 

Operations were resumed today at the saw mill of the 
Pigeon River Lumber Company, at Mt. Stirling, N. C., 
after a shut down of five months or more. The plant, 
in which Charles I. James and others of this city are 
largely interested, has been thoroughly overhauled, and 
will be run at full capacity, the outlook for future busi- 
ness being regarded as encouraging. 

W. D. Gill, of W. D. Gill & Son, who went to Florida 
to look after business matters and to bring Mrs. Gill 
home after a winter in the south, has returned and is 
once more devoting himself to business at home. 

N. W. James, of the N. W. James Lumber Company, 
this city, demonstrated last week that he is not only 
familiar with lumber, but can cook an excellent dinner. 
He was the host at the first dinner of the Pot & Kettle 
Club, of Catonsville, a social organization of which 
he is a prominent member. One of the rules of the club 
requires that the host must buy the materials, prepare 
the dinner, serve the meals and wash the dishes, 

J. MeD. Price, vice president of the Price Hardwood 
Company, has gone to South Carolina to look after 
stocks. He may also pay a visit to the mill of the Chat- 
tooga Lumber Company, at Madison, S. C., being inter- 
ested in that corporation. 

Among visiting lumbermen last week was Mr. Snod- 
grass, of the Buck & Snodgrass Lumber Company, of 
Johnson City, Tenn., on one of his regular business trips. 

While no great business projects have been launched 
in the last week the situation is not without evidences of 
recurring activity. Building continues brisk, and a 
considerable number of new contracts have been awarded. 

Perhaps the most notable project in view involves 
negotiations for the transfer of a large tract of land 
north of Roland Park, a northern suburb, which is to 
be developed along lines similar to the laying out of 
Roland Park. The houses are to be erected on large 











Established 1883 


THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA. 
meme GULF CYPRESS 
== AL 380 
YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 
COTTONWOOD, RED GUM 


Especial attention given to carload orders for 


YELLOW PINE FLOORING, CEILING and FINISH 


We Solicit your orders for car or cargo. Boston Office, 
SHIPMENTS BY RAIL AND SEA. 88 Broad Street 




















Spruce  YellowPine White Pine Hardwoods 
Hemlock Sap Pine Cypress __ Bill Timber 


Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lumber 


—_————OUR MOTTO——_—_——_—_"—" 
“Prompt shipment and highest grades 
at competitive mill prices” 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Tennessee Red Cedar 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL CO, 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 


Wee NEW YORK CITY. “Sg 












































J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 


Cypress 


| California | Washington 




















Redwood. Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 

















Davison Lumber Company Limited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce -Hemlock- White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS, 
SPECIALTY—EXPORT TRADE, 


SALES OFFICE: 


No. | Madison Ave., 
New York City 


HARDWOODS 


HIGH CLASS MILL CONNECTIONS. 


RIGHT GRADES, PROMPT SERVICE, 


We Handle a General Line, Telephone 3184 Gramercy, 


C. O. Shepherd Lumber Co. 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 


SAW MILLS: 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA 
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White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 


DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 
| SC 


(Wim. Schuette & Co. | 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 

CYPRESS, POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK 

FLOORING & PACIFIC COAST PRODUCT. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mills, New York Office, 
. Belhaven, N.C. No.1 Madison Ave. 
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lots and the cost of the dwellings is to be regulated. 

According to the report of Building Inspector Preston 
the aggregate cost of the improvements for which per- 
mits were issued in April was $1,302, 570, which includes 
20 percent added for undervaluation to get the benefit 
of low taxes. This is more than double that in any 
other month of the present year, and brings the total 
since January 1 up to $2,813,994. The sum was made 
up of 646 2-story brick houses, to cost $990,045; forty- 
four 2-story frame dwellings, $143,825; fifty-five 3-story 
brick dwellings, $272,570; one bank, $135,000; two 
garages, $27,980; eighteen manufactories and ware- 
houses, $301,780; five stores, $14,515; four moving pic- 
ture houses, $16,500; one parsonage, $10,000; two 
churches, $38,500; one truck house for the city, $23,890, 
and two schools for the city, $223,645. 





SOUTHEASTERN CQASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 10.—William A. Hall, of New 
York, president of the American Mahogany Company, 
states that he will erect a plant at this place to trans- 
form various materials by a patented process for the 
imitation of mahogany to be used in the manufacture 
of furniture. Mr. Hall says he has guaranteed to take 
a minimum of 100 carloads of material from the South- 
ern Box Manufacturing Company during the year. Black 
gum, red gum, tupelo, cottonwood and magnolia are 
among the woods to be transformed. 

Prominent traders like J. E. MeMillan, of the Tarver- 
MeMillan Company, and Harvey Granger, of the Granger 
& Lewis Company, say that the shortleaf pine market 
is strong of undertone. General conditions in the yellow 
pine market continue quiet. One of these gentlemen 
was of the opinion that northern sprace manufacturers 
were short of supplies and that since the shortleaf 
material from the south was the next best thing in the 
cheap line that it was this condition which was caus- 
ing the general stiffening. No matter what the cause 
the trade appears satisfied with the improvement notice- 
able at this time and any further advance that may 
develop will be a source of distinct pleasure. General 
optimism prevails. 

W. D. Gill, of Baltimore; George J. Barker, of New 
York, and W. A. Hall, also from New York, were vis- 
itors during the last week. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., May 10.—Atlanta members of the 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association are pleased over 
the reélection of officers which occurred at the meeting 
of the association last Monday in Jacksonville, Fla. 
These officers have held their positions for years and 
have given the best of satisfaction. President H. H. 
Tift, of Tifton, has headed the organization ever since 
it was formed as the Georgia Sawmill Association. Be 
sides Mr. Tift the other officers are: Vice president for 
Georgia, William B. Stillwell, of Savannah; vice presi 
dent for Florida, J. B. Conrad, of Glenwood; secretary, 
KE. C. Harrell, of Tifton; treasurer, J. J. L. Phillips, of 
Tifton. The next meeting will be held in Savannah on 
June 14. 

A number of prominent saw mill men have visited this 
city the last few days on business. Atlanta is becoming 
the Mecca for the saw mill and lumber interests gener 
ally. Among the visitors were; J. W. Oglesby, of the 
Oglesby Lumber Company, Quitman, Ga.; J. L. Phillips, 
of J. L. Phillips & Co., Thomasville; and J. Lee Ensign, 
formerly of the Ensign-Oskamp Company, who is build 
ing a big mill at Waycross, Ga. All of these gentlemen 
report the lumber business somewhat dull but that as far 
as they know there is no shutting down or general cur- 
tailment. All expect a big improvement before the fall 
trade begins. Lath and shingles are in about the same 
demand as dressed stock and heavy timbers. 

Prominent lumbermen declare that the principal busi- 
ness of the mills comes from the building operations of 
the cities of this section. During the last few months 
there has been almost a boom in building and thousands 
of homes as well as business houses have been and are 
being erected. Material men in all lines, report a good 
business, 

Two thousand acres of land near the mill of the Gran 
iteville Manufacturing Company, at Graniteville, Ga., is 
to be reforested by that company, which owns the prop- 
erty. The idea originated with Tracy I. Hickman, presi 
dent of the company, and had the immediate approval 
of the directors. The Forestry Service of the United 
States will aid in the work, hoping an example will be 
set which will be emulated in other localities. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., May 11.—To the surprise of many, 
the supreme court of the United States has denied the 
writ of certiorari applied for in the cases of Manager 
W. S. Harlan and four others, of Lockhart, Ala., who 
are under sentence on the charge of conspiracy to 
commit peonage, and unless a pardon can be secured 
they will have to serve lengthy sentences in the 
federal prison at Atlanta. Manager Harlan’s sentence 
is eighteen months and a fine of $5,000, that of Robert 
Gallagher fifteen months and a fine of $1,000, while 
the three remaining men, who are superintendents of 
different departments at the big lumber plant, are to 
serve thirteen months each and pay a fine of $1,000. 
An effort is being made, in which many of the lumber- 
men and prominent citizens have joined, to secure a 
pardon for Manager Harlan, who is a nephew of 
Justice Harlan, of the supreme court, and a man of 
much ability and influence. The cases originated three 
years ago, when the company, after investing millions 
in timber lands and the plant, which is the largest in 
this section, could not secure the labor required, and 


contracted with a New York agency to furnish men. 
As usual, this class of labor was not suited, many of 
the men being trifling and of but little value. Soon 
they began to slip away, owing the company for 
transportation and money advanced, and some of them 
came to this city and made affidavits that they had 
been held as slavés and beaten. The arrest of severa! 
of the officials was then ordered, and later more were 
arrested. The United States court in this city claimed 
jurisdiction on the ground that the men claimed they 
had crossed the state line and were in Florida when 
they were apprehended and returned to the camps 
The sentences were imposed by the late Judge Swayn 
and were very severe. 

If protests from commercial bodies will have any 
effect on tariff revision there will be no duty place 
on mahogany, which is new being imported from Brit 
ish Honduras and South Africa through this port b 
one of the large concerns of Louisville. The Chambx 
of Commerce of this city has taken up the matter, fo: 
last year this port was second of the mahogany import 
ing perts of the United States and this year will b 
first, and the commercial body does not desire to los 
this business. It has also enlisted the support o 
many other bodies in the state and south. 

While the market has been rather dull for exporter: 
some business has been done with Europe and River 
Plate has begun to improve, giving the exporter tl 
idea that within a few months conditions will improv: 
to a very marked extent, though there can be no hoy 
for an immediate revival. The interior business 
not what it should be at this season of the year, bu! 
the claim that the tariff revision is effecting the trad 
is put forth. Conditions are unsettled and until th: 
become normal shippers do not look for any great in 
provement in the immediate future. 

Exports from Pensacola during the last week we 
heavier than for many weeks previous, a total of 8,00 
000 superficial feet going to foreign countries. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 8.—Dressed stocks are st 
firm but dull. A few orders are being closed for special 
bills for quick delivery. One or two yard inquiries have 
been submitted to the lumbermen, but at very low prices. 

The fire referred to last week at the lumber plant of 
B. F. and R. J. Camp, at White Springs, destroyed thi 
company’s cypress shingle mill, with a loss of $15,000. 
It originated in the slab conveyor of the big mill, and 
the cypress mill was set on fire by the sparks. The slab 
conveyor also burned. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has just placed an order for 
2,000,000 switch ties, a part of which was placed in this 
city. 





HY MENEAL. 


Price-Mann. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 11.—-The marriage of Reece S. Price 
and Miss Berenice Mann, of this city, took place at 
bride’s home Wednesday evening. Zhe wedding was a quict 





affair, only the immediate family being present Both 
Louis 


t acting parties are well known in St The gro 





MR. AND MRS. REECE 8S. PRICE, OF ST. LOUIS, 





is one of the best known young lumbermen in the stite 
He is sales manager for the Missouri Land & Lumber !! 
change. After the ceremony the young couple left on 4 
two weeks’ bridal tour. Upon their return they will go to 
keeping house. Mr. and Mrs. Price have the hearty on 
gratulations of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


~ 
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DECISION AS TO EVIDENCE OF TIMBER CU’. 


New ORIEANS, LA., May 10.—The Louisiana su 
preme court handed down the following decision, of in 
terest to lumbermen generally, this forenoon: 


Joshua D. McGee vs. Louisiana Lumber Comp:'¥, 
Limited.—Syllabus: As between the positive’ testimony 
of witnesses who have arrived at the quantity of timber 
cut and removed from a tract of land by actual mers re- 
ment of the stumps and tops of the trees, and of the 
distance between, due allowance being made for ‘he 
‘jumping’ of the trees, in falling, and witnesses ho 
merely guess at the amount, or undertake to estimate it, 
from memory, long after the fact, the positive testimony 
should control, and, particularly, as against a trespas. er, 
who was warned, in advance, and who, neverthe!’ss, 
kept no record of the quantity of timber cut and re- 
moved by him. It is, therefore, ordered, adjudged ond 
decreed, that our former decree be set aside and (tliat 
the judgment apnealed from be now amended by incre .s- 
ing the award in favor of the plaintiff, from $3,000 to 
$3,768, and by increasing the award in favor of defendant 
and against the Louisiana Central Lumber Company, «nd 
in favor of the company last named and against the 
Louisiana Midland Mill Company, in the same propor- 
tion. It is further deereed that, in all other respects, 
said judgment be affirmed, the defendant to pay the costs 
of the —. with right of recovery as against and be- 
tween the warrantor and warrantors, as on the main 
demand. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN HARDWOOD CENTERS OF SIX STATES. 





‘mbermen Discover Gas Welli— Increase Shown in Building — Demand Stronger at Better 


Prices—Railroad Extension Will Open New Timber Territory. 
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‘ARDWOOD NEWS FROM THE MOUND CITY. 


r. Louis, Mo., May 11.—The St. Louis hardwood 
de Jers are enjoying a little better trade than their 
bi thers in the yellow pine business. The demand is a 
tr. !e stronger than it was and prices in some instances 
ar a shade stiffer. Business is quite heavy in the plan- 
in mill line. All of the local planing mills and sash 
ai: door houses are about full up on special work for 
St. Louis consumption. The destruction of the big 
Gass planing mill by fire a few days ago has thrown 
an extra burden upon the other mills. There is a great 
d | of building going on in St. Louis now and it is 
es..mated that work in the mill line will hold up for at 
le: st sixty days. 

. party of St. Louis hardwood lumbermen have struck 
a ushing gas well three miles south of Carlinville, Ill, 
av are developing the country contiguous thereto in ho es 
ot making money faster than they can in the lumber 
business. C. E. Thomas and his partner, E. W. Wiese, 
o! the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, promoted the 
company. Mr, Thomas a few days ago had his attention 
cailed to an abandoned artesian well in the middle of 
a farm that has been flowing a slight pressure of gas 
for over forty years. In 1864 some one sank a well on 
{his farm in hopes of getting water. The bit was lost 
in the hole and the well was abandoned, for they did not 
know as much about fishing for lost tools in deep wells 
as they do now. The well eventually flowed water, which 
o\erflowed the farm, and a pump was put down. A jet 
of gas has been flowing out of the pump ever since, 


which could be lighted at any time. When Mr. Thomas 
suw this he straightway called together several of his 
friends and a temporary exploitation company was at 


once organized, A well was sank at old drilling and an 
S88 pound gas pressure was encountered at a depth 
of 365 feet. When the hole was cleaned out the pressure 
jumped to 130 pounds, the biggest gas well in that whole 
neck of the woods. The gentlemen at once secured leases 
on 30,000 acres of surrounding land and will sink more 
wells as rapidly as possible. Associated with the enter- 
prise are the following gentlemen: C. E. Thomas, E. W. 
Wiese, R. D. Smith, W. L. Boeckler, Joe Hafner, Frank 
Hf. Smith, Joe Liebke, Albert Behrens, Robert Milligan 
and Thomas Rinaker. 


Personal Briefs. 


W. E. Keow n,°of the International Hardwood Lumber 
Company, 8 that he has managed to keep his sales on the 
move ws vht through the dull times. 

Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, has been 
ce inal to his home for the last week owing to the serious 
iliness of his wife. 

|. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Company, 
states that his May sales have made a better showing than 
he expected. 

m Powe, of the Plummer Lumber Company, reports that 
hi came has held up surprisingly well under existing con- 


i g Singer, New York representative of the American 
Ilardwood Lumber Company, was in the city this week. 
Il optimistic in his views of i future. 

eorge Luehbrmann, of the *. Luehrmann Hardwood 
] ver Company, reports his ‘inquiries coming in more 
i and a slight improvement in his sales. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


iMPHIS, TENN., May 11.—A lumber yard with 
( ity for 5,000,000 feet has been opened in this city 
ly Uanks & Co., of Hernando, Miss. They decided that 
‘|, city was the logical point to assemble the output of 

veral mills. This concern has operated extensively 
in .orthern Mississippi for a number of years. George 
bs, of Hernando, is the owner, and D. W. Baird, it is 
u stood, will have charge of the lumber interests. 
I quarters will be moved eventually to this city if 
ey. ything works out as planned. Mills are operated at 
Lo. Lake, Craig Side, Ezra and Grenada. This is an 
im; rtant acquisition for Memphis. 

\. Powers & Son, who run a big mill in De Soto 
cov ‘y, Miss., will operate a mill and yards in this place. 
li have seeured a site on the Southern railway and the 
Il! is Central belt line. This property affords splendid 
shi: ing facilities, and the plant and yards will connect 
Wi ractically every road entering the city. It is under- 
sto’ that the firm will be capitalized at $50,000. 

Weis & Lesh Manufacturing Company, whose plant 
Wa~ lamaged by fire to the extent of about $25,000, will 
be, reconstruction as soon as the insurance is adjusted. 
I'l company is engaged in the making of skewers and 
hic! vy and oak spokes, having one of the largest plants 
of kind in the south. A. L. Johnson is president of 
the .ompany and Peter Johnson is general manager. 

of the railroads in this section report a decided in- 
creo in the volume of traffic. The last report of the 
Als ima Car Service Association spowed a large gain 
over the previous month; also over the corresponding 
m( last year. The roads in Arkansas also report a 
muc' larger volume of traffic, especially in the amount 
of '.mber being moved. Some of the roads are buying 
equi; inent, while several of the car repair shops are 
Tesiiiing operations, Local railroad men are optimistic, 
deci:cing that indications point to a return to something 
like normal conditions. 

'be Memphis & Pine Bluff Packet Company, which 
Will operate boats between Memphis and Pine Bluff, has 
filed articles of incorporation. 

‘The Memphis delegates to the National Association of 
Raiiws ay Industrial Commissioners, in session in Cincin- 
nati, will make a strong effort to bring the next conven- 


tion to this city. The Memphis delegates are James 8S. 
Warren, industrial commissioner of the Business Men’s 
Club, and J. L. Lancaster, president of the Union Rail- 
way Company. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 8.—Discussion by the Hardwood 
Club at its regular weekly meeting Monday night took 
the form of technics. It was declared that the first 
four months of the year in Louisville were up to a fine 
standard of volume and price and that basswood, of 
which, however, there is little in the market, is getting 
most of the call. Plain inch red oak is meeting an ex- 
cellent demand at a good price, said the experts, while 
No. 1 common has been much in requisition. The lum- 
bermen look for a drop of a small degree on quartered 
oak by the time fall comes again and this wood will 
begin to go in better quantities than at present, they 
sa 


7. 

Much of the time of the meeting was spent in dis- 
cussing plans for securing the 1910 convention of hard- 
wood dealers, and it is desired that lumbermen from 
Memphis, Nashville and Evansville join the Louisville 
party and have a special train of lumbermen by the time 
Detroit is reached. The route probably will be via Cin- 
cinnati. 

Local lumbermen are sacrificing for their civic spirit 
what undoubtedly will be the most remarkable convention 
in the United States. This is the gathering of the 
Shriners, which will be held in Louisville during the 
week the hardwood convention is on at Detroit. Presi- 
dent A. E. Norman, of the hardwood club, is an espe- 
cially prominent Shriner. 

The E. L. Davis Company reports an excellent busi- 
ness for April. All the other firms interviewed had the 
same good report, and it is said that the availability of 
the Louisville market to the great hardwood reserves is 
becoming better appreciated as a result of advertising 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company says that figures 
justify its claim of being the chief mahogany importer 
and sawer in the country. Government port figures, in 
comparison with its own, are submitted by the company 
as follows: 


IMPORTS OF MAHOGANY LOGS INTO THE UNITED STATES BY 


COUNTRIBS. 

— Quantity, feet.— 
Country— Jan.,1909. Feb., 1909. 
United Kingdom ................+. 1,130,000 345,000 

Central American states and British 
i ERR I ree 723,000 546,000 
—— AP Sif sinh i eda i 1,112,000 1,918,000 
EL RE rer 359,000 ‘emaiicne 
Other DE cove och ennaks wesante 28,000 39,000 


During March, 1909, the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Com- 
pany imported 2,911,028 feet; others, all included, im- 
ported 2,002,972 feet; or, this company imported 59.2 
percent of the total mahogany imported into the United 
States. 

Supt. J. C. Wickilffe had added to the Mengel natural 
museum when the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
called upon him this week. In addition to an Encobra 
river fish, which had lodged in one of the great logs 
during its journey down that African river to the sea, 
C. R. Mengel has received a mosquito hawk. His super- 
intendent at Axim, Africa, had called the 8-inch bug 
merely a mosquito, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for 
the sake of the white men in the Axim cutting gang, 
trusts that this classification is incorrect. The beast 
has a stinger half a foot long and several thousand eyes 
that can see where its long nose can not smell. The fish 
looks as much like a willipus wollapus as anything else. 

Lumbermen of Louisville were deeply interested this 
week in the announcement that G. D. Crain, jr., is to 
be married in June. Mr. Crain is a correspondent for 
lumber -papers at present, amid many other enterprises 
of great moment. During his few and twenty years he 
has been city and sporting editor of the Louisville 
Herald, secretary of the Lincoln Institute, professor of 
English at Center College, Kentucky, his alma mater, 
and about the briskest thing abroad in lumber corre- 
spondence. 

President A. E. Norman, of the hardwood club, has 
been busy all the week in connection with the great con- 
vention of the Southern Baptists in Louisville. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., May 11.—The General Lumber Com-. 


pany, with general offices at Columbus, Ohio, and with 
mills located in this city, is doing considerable repairing 
and will place its mills in operation at once. The mill 
has been idle for some time, but the company has re- 
ceived on the recent tides a normal supply of logs and 
has found it necessary to manufacture them into lumber. 
Mr. Northup, who has charge of the mill and yards at 
this place, advises that his company is shipping out con- 
siderable stock and that orders are more plentiful than 
heretofore. The company ships large amounts of lumber 
from the Big Sandy district to its yards in this city and 
places it on stick for drying and assortment. Its pres 
ent supply of timber will last for considerable time, and 
should there be more tides this season, it will receive an 
additional supply. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, 
Ohio, is operating its saw mills and planing mills full 
time, and reports the. business outlook very favorable, 
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You Can Get 
The Order 


and deliver lumber 
that will make him 
a satisfied customer 
if yousecure astack 
of our 








WEST 


VIRGINIA S P R U CE 


Southern Yellow Pine, West Virginia Hem- 
lock We control the output of several large 
mills and can supply you promptly at the right 
| price. 

TELL US YOUR WANTS. 





Telecode Used. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 




















White Oak Timbers 
SPECIAL BILLS CUT TO ORDER ON SHORT NOTICE 
WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
tomove. :: :: Write us for prices 











J. M. HASTINGS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Lumber :: PITTSBURG, PA. 
































| SAN SHIP 


AT ONCE | 


8 Cars, 1x 4” No. 3 Common White Pine. 
2 Cars, 1x 6’”’ No. 2 Common White Pine. 
4 Cars, 1x4” No. 1,2 & 3—8 & 10” W. Pine Fig. 


| FOREST LUMBER COMPANY | 
PITTSBURG, PA. = 














North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 





Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 











LOCATIONS FOR 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 
WOODWORKING PLANTS 


ON THE 


Illinois Central 


AND 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


———— 
There are thousands of acres of time 
ber properties tributary to the above 
lines awaiting development. 











For full information address 


J. C. CLAIR 
No. | Park Row 
CHICAGO 


Industrial Commissioner 
Illinois Central R. R. 
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Show a 


Our 


Prospective 
Customer 
Some of 


Goldsboro 


N. C. PINE 


and you'll have no trouble in 
securing his order. It sells on 
its merits, and because it is well 
manufactured and properly 
graded it makes satisfied and 
steady patrons for you. Better 
let us send you a car. Prices 
on request. :: Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


Washington, D. C. 


































<x 
= KILN DRIED, ROUGH OR DRESSED 


N.C. PINE 


DAILY CAPACITY 175,000 FEET 
FRANKLIN. VA. 


































N. C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and’ dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Flatiron Bidg., New York. 














with an especially good demand for finished poplar, 
beveled siding, moldings ete. The company reports 
satisfactory progress in the construction of its large 
splash dam near Elkhorn City, and expects to complete 
the work this summer. Large amounts of the finest 
quality of poplar timber to be brought to the mill at 
Coal Grove and manufactured into lumber are being cut 
near Elkhorn City. 

J. W. Martin, of the Martin & Wells Lumber & Tim- 
ber Company, of South Bend, Ind., was in this city this 
week, mingling with our several lumbermen. Mr. Mar- 
tin advises business improving with his company and is 
very much encouraged over the future outlook. 

Mr. Abbott, of the Atlantic Lumber Company, of 
Boston, Mass., was a business evisitor in our city this 
week, looking for oak and poplar lumber, and especially 
for the thick and better grades of poplar. He says busi- 
ness is improving in the east. 

T. N. Fannin, of the Keys-Fannin Lumber Company, 
with mills and office at Herndon, W. Va., has returned 
from a five months’ stay in Phoenix, Ariz., where he has 
extensive mining interests. 

R. G. Page, secretary of the Licking River Lumber 
Company, spent a few days at the company’s mill at 
Farmers, Ky. Mr. Page reports that business is im- 
proving. His company has the largest and.best supply 
of logs at its mill at Farmers that it has ever had at one 
time; consisting largely of oak and poplar. The saw 
mill and planing mills are running full time and it is 
expected will run extra time beginning June 1. 

The Wright-Saulsberry Lumber Company is operating 
its band mill full time and advises receipt of very de- 
sirable orders for oak and poplar. The company has 
been operating very steadily since placing its mill in 
operation in January. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 12.—There has been slow but 
sure improvement in the lumber market during the week. 
This improvement has been noticeable in practically all 
lines. It is thought that this is but the beginning of a 
general betterment of all lumber conditions, which will 
eventually restore the market to normal conditions. 
Practically the entire active demand is for material for 
city operations. Building operations are considerably 
in advance of what they were this time a year ago. One 
prominent contractor stated to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN correspondent that the contracts for building are 
fully 3314 percent more than those of the same time last 
year. 

Railroads are not figuring prominently in the mar- 
ket just now, and it is mere guesswork as to how long 
they are likely to remain out. The furniture and imple- 
ment dealers are having a good trade. The sash, door 
and blind factories are reasonably active. 

There seems certain to be a scarcity of good, dry 
stock in the higher grades of hardwoods. A slight in- 
crease in the activity of the lower grades has been 
noticed as a consequence. High grade poplar is more 
popular just now than oak in some sections, Gum is 
quiet but firm and the same is true of cottonwood. 
There is an increased demand for hickory and _ birch. 
Basswood is quiet. There has been no change in cypress, 
but it is firm. 

The building permits for the year ending May 1 show 
a decided increase over ihe same period twelve months 
ago. There is more building in progress in Nashville 
than for a iong time and much more is in prospect. The 
permits for April, 1909, totaled $119,229. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BristoL, TENN., May 12.—Orders are more plentiful, 
according to the Bristol lumbermen, and the prospects 
for summer and fall business much better than at any 
other time this year. Shipments of late have been heavy, 
and indications are that May will make the best showing 
since the first of the year. While business could be bet- 
ter, the lumbermen are not complaining. There is a bet- 
ter demand for the higher grades of poplar, oak, chest- 
nut and basswood. The lower grades are not moving as 
rapidly as they were. 

“Business is moving along nicely,” said Vernon A, 
White, of the sales department of J. A. Wilkinson, a 
big hardwood manufacturer and exporter. “We are 
doing a fair amount of business and are satisfied with 
the outlook for trade during the remainder of the year.” 

J. Gibson Mellvain, jr., of the well known Philadel- 
phia hardwood concern of J. Gibson MeclIlvain & Co., 
recently visited the Bristol market looking after the 
purchase of hardwood stocks. Mr. MclIlvain has a most 
optimistic view of the future of the hardwood industry 
and thinks that 1909 will turn out well, despite the fact 
that the tariff agitation is a disturbing factor and is 
retarding the recovery of trade. 

Lindsay Bunting, of this city, who has bought a 
large area of timber land in South Carolina, with a 
view of entering the lumber business on a large scale, 
left this week by way of Asheville to visit the east. 

C. H. Smith, jr., of the R. A. & J. J. Williams Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., is shipping out considerable 
hardwood stock. His company has several large con- 
tracts. 

D. H. Greene, of Pamlico county, North Carolina, has 
bought a tract of hardwood timber in that county, and 
will erect a mill at once. The offices will be at Newbern. 

F.'W. Hughes, of Price & Heald, Baltimore, returned 
to the city this week, having been in the back woods. 
Mr. Hughes says that much lumber is being shipped out 
from the remote sections. 

The Altoona Lumber Company, organized by W. H. 
Yates, of Johnson City, Tenn.; Ellsworth Ling, of Somer- 
set, Pa., and others, has about completed a 15-mile line 
of railroad in Pulaski county, Virginia, and has in 
operation a large band mill. 


The band mills of the White Lumber Company, ot 


Butler, Tenn., and W. G. McCain & Sons, of Neva, have 


been started.after a long idleness. The mills will be run 
regularly for some time, the log supply being good. 

The Currier Lumber Company has several circular mill: 
running in Wise county, Virginia. The McClure Lum 
ber Company has* installed mills in Dickinson county 
Much activity in the lumber industry in that section j 
reported. 

The J. H. Reynolds Lumber Company, just organize: 
in Bristol, has bought the planing mill of the MeCrar, 
Lumber Company, and will run it regularly in the futur: 

Work will be begun on an $85,000 addition to th 
Bristol federal building; a $35,000 addition is bein 
built to Hotel St. Lawrence; a $90,000 city hall i 
under construction, and in addition numerous oth: 
buildings are under way. Abe Miller has begun tl 
erection of eighteen handsome cottages. There is muc 
activity in building lines, and retailers and wholesale: 
are having better business. 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio railroad has let t! 
contract for an extension westward from its terminus : 
Dante, Va., to Elkhorn City, Ky., on the Chesapeake 
Ohio railroad. This will cost about $5,000,000, and w 
open a new and heretofore inaccessible timber territor 
The Kingsport Lumber Company, of Bristol and Joh 
son City, has bought an 8,000-acre boundary in th: 
same territory, and the Tug River Lumber Company h: 
bought a $175,000 tract that will be opened by the e 
tension of the Cleveland, Cincinnati & Ohio. The ey 
tension will result in other lumber concerns locating 
eastern Kentucky and southwest Virginia, and presen! 
mes extending their operations. Most of the land has 
been sold and is in the hands of prospective develope: 





FROM A TENNESSEE HARDWOOD POINT. 

JACKSON, TENN., May 10.—In the Forked Deer river 
country of west Tennessee a thriving lumber business is 
going on. Shipments are more free than at any time 
since the first of the year. The lower grades are under 
some restraint, but the upper grades are moving well. 
Considerable pine is handled, but this is a hardwood mar 
ket that handles the product of many interior mills of 
western Tennessee. Oak is the strongest item, but some 
poplar is being sold and finds a ready market. Gum and 
cypress are weak. The cooperage and furniture inter 
ests report an improved trade situation, as do also the 
engine and boiler works and the few machinery concerns 
represented. 

The Patton & Black Manufacturing Company is mak 
ing excelsior from willow at its plant in this city. 

The Weis & Lesh Manufacturing Company is utilizing 
considerable west Tennessee hickory and oak in spoke 
manufacture, and reports the hickory stock market quiet 
on finished product. The same interests conduct in an 
other part of this city the Weis & Lesh Skewer Manu- 
facturing Company, in which plant beech is utilized and 
there is a large output of butchers’ skewers. 

O. G. Gardner, a leading hardwood manufacturer, has 
just returned from a trip to the St. Louis market. Mr. 
Gardner says that business has been very quiet this 
spring, but is picking up again. 

The Central Lumber Company is rounding out its first 
year. J. N. Hickman, manager for this concern, which 
deals intimately with the house building trade, reports 
business in Jackson picking up on yellow pine and 
cypress for construction work. 

The Enochs Lumber Company is a leading retail lum 
ber concern, handling a large amount of Mississippi pine. 
The management states that trade has been very quiet 
but is beginning to pick up. 

The Hatchie Lumber Company has just been granted a 
charter and will engage in the’ wholesale handling and 
manufacture of lumber at this point. The men identitied 
with the company have lately operated a mill at Hatclie, 
Tenn., and this will be continued. The Jackson business 
will be located along the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis railroad. G. T. Ransom and Richard Douglass are 
the incorporators. 

The Norman Lumber Company, an incorporated co 
cern of Louisville, Ky., has leased the O. G. Garduer 
saw mill and will put it into operation at once. J. L. 
Dawson will have charge. 

The Southern Seating & Cabinet Company, maker of 
church and school furniture, reports operations in that 
industry about as usual for this season of the year. 

Another factory making office, church and school fur- 
niture organized in Jackson recently is the Budde-Linds- 
ley Manufacturing Company, which utilizes considerable 
hardwood stuff and ships extensively throughout the 
southwest. 

R. A. Bland and others, of Jackson, have secured « lot 
on which to erect a factory for the manufacture of 
davenports, pedestals, tabourets ete. 

The William H. Coleman Company, manufacture: at 
Jackson of tight barrel circled heading, reports a ‘ery 
dull business on oil and bourbon heading. The com) ny 
has a finishing plant and several country mills. 

The Morris-Harlan Manufacturing Company has | en 
incorporated at Trenton, Tenn., with $100,000 cay tal 
stock, to do a business in staves, timber and luni «r. 
Recently the company bought a large acreage in Jac) son 
and announced that it would centralize its interest: in 
this city, but the company since has decided to main «in 
a base of operations at its old location in Trenton. 

Young & Cutsinger are building a hardwood lun er 
mill in this city, which will have a daily capacity) of 
25,000 feet and employ about fifty people. This comp:'Y 
moved from Evansville, Ind., to Jackson because of ‘le 
advance in freight rates on logs shipped from south 
to northern points by the Illinois Central. It is un:!cr- 
stood that there are still other firms on the northern 
lines of the Illinois Central which will find it necess)Ty 
to come south because of this new phase in the trans 
portation problem. 
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FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA, 
|. VANSVILLE, INp., May 10.—Business with the local 
hardwood lumber manufacturers has been reported fairly 
goot for the last week. A majority of the mills con- 


tine to run full time and report getting more logs than 
a rionth ago. Prices remain firm and the demand for 
hig. grade lumber is better. Ash is slow, and gum has 


becn slightly off all season. Quartered red oak and 
quartered white oak are holding firm and the demand is 
goo. May promises to be a better business month than 
Ap il. More orders are coming in and inquiries are 
better. 
e local yellow pine market is not any too good and 
pric:3 remain about the same. Local dealers report that 
the fact that so many mills are curtailing their output 
ma! Ss it rather severe on them in this market. They 
hay. been receiving some business during the last week, 
but ‘hey say trade is not what it ought to be. 

il work is picking up somewhat. All planing mills 
are operating on full time and some of them overtime. 
Bu: ling operations are more active than they were two 
wes ago. Building permits for April showed a good 
incr ase over March. 

Young & Cutsinger, of this city, report that their saw 


mill at Jackson, Tenn., is about completed and will be 
in operation soon, It will have a daily capacity of about 
25,000 feet. 


John A, Reitz & Sons’ saw mill has adopted an 11-hour 
selic lule. 

Maley & Wertz, of this city, a few days ago closed a 
deal for a large tract of timber land near Bardville, Ky. 

Mr. Gear, of the Buffalo Veneer Works, of Buffalo, 
N, Y., was in this city last week on business. 

Evansville is becoming one of the best tie markets 
along the Ohio river. Almost every day large tow boats 
with their barges may be seen unloading at the Louis- 
ville & Nashville incline below the city. Most of these 
ties are cut along Green and Pond rivers in Kentucky 
and are brought to this city for shipment to all parts of 
the world. 

The plant of Thompson, Thayer & McCowen, of this 
city, is expected to start in a short time. 

Frank F, Brown, of A. F. Brown & Son, of Dale, was 
in this city a few days ago. on business. 

Frank May, well known Memphis lumberman, was in 
this city last week. 

G. A. Meinzer, of the Evansville Sash & Door Com- 
pany, is back from a business trip to Louisville, Ky. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 10.—M. S. Huey and W. F. 
Johnson, of the Capitol Lumber Company, have organ- 
ized » company with $300,000 capital to establish a bath- 
ing beach at Broad Ripple. 

Louis G. Buddenbaum, active in local Hoo-Hoo affairs, 
is trying to arrange a big concatenation to be held near 
Indianapolis early in June. Full plans will be made 
known in a few days. 

The Franklin Lumber Company, at Franklin, has 


bought a pair of oxen for hauling timber. It is one of 
the tow lumber concerns in the state using oxen. 
Charles W. Miller, formerly secretary of the Lesh, 
Prouty & -Abbott Company, of East Chicago, has re- 
signed as president of the Elkhart County Trust Com- 
pany, Goshen, having recently been appointed United 
States distriet attorney, with headquarters in this city. 
\ golden opportunity awaits real estate investors at 
Newcastle, it is claimed. The Maxwell-Briseco Automo- 
bile Company announces that about 800 more houses 
Will be needed to accommodate its additional employees. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 
CoLuMBUS, OHIO, May 11.—Though the weather has 


been unfavorable to the lumber trade, manufacturers 
and ‘obbers report a slightly better feeling in most lines. 
Dea'-rs see in the future a steady improvement. 
Iisrdwoods continue searce in the better grades and 
pric. are firm, though the demand is not quite so great. 
The lower grades are moving well and prices are stronger. 
low pine is weak and dealers see no immediate 
ren for that condition. While it is said that pro- 


duce are curtailing the output, this is expected to have 
littl: effect for some time, because of the large stock 
on nd. Tariff agitation is a feature of the market 
ani ‘calers and consumers await the outeome before buy- 
ing » large quantities. 

\. |, Gilliam, secretary of sales of the W. M. Ritter 


Lun or Company, returned last week from a trip to a 
nut or of the company’s mills in West Virginia and to 
the tern sales department of the company. He said: 
° T a fine improvement in business conditions in the 
— Business in all other lines is better and we note a 
etter Feeling in the lumber trade. We sent to our salesmen 


ae 


z of Dun’s review showing the improvement in busi- 
es 


nerally and we believe that they will aid in reviving 


trad In Chicago the lumber business is slower, but orders 
arc ewhat better. Our inquiries and orders are running 
alo “_ the same and we have no complaint to make. 
‘. . Ritter, president of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Con wy) returned from Hughesburg, Pa., where he was 
calli by the sickness of his father, who is past 90 
years of age. Mr, Ritter, sr., has recovered his health. 
The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company is making satis- 
factory progress on the rebuilding of its mill at Piney, 
Raleigh county, W. Va. It is expected to have the mill 
in x ration by June 1. All the mills of the concern 


are being operated full time. 

Dealerg report that furniture factories are in the mar- 
ket for larger stocks. Vehicle and implement factories 
also are buying in larger quantities and the outlook in 
both lines is promising. 

a G. MeLaughlin, manager for the McLaughlin & 
uffman Lumber Company, says: 
dite find considerable improvement in general market con- 


he factory trade is opening up and the outlook 
1s much brighter. Low prices in yellow pine hold back the 


market considerably. We hear some wild tales of low 
prices, but when we investigate we find them to be fairy 
tales. We are receiving a number of orders of pole stock 
from manufacturers of agricultural implements. 

John K. Sowers, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Com- 
pany, believes that market conditions will improve in the 
fall, but he finds that the market at present is draggy. 
He sees some improvement in demand and feels that 
conditions are improving gradually. 

W. L. Whitaker, president of the W. L. Whitaker 
Lumber Company, reports a slow market in most lines. 
He said that the market does not seem to be stiffening. 
There is no change in prices and the demand is a little 
slow. Shingles are slightly firmer than for some time. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 11.—A spirit of old time 
activity is manifest around the lumber yards and ship- 
ping depots of the city the last week. More men are at 
work than at any time this year. Especially is this true 
of the west side of the city and along the mill creek 
valley, where most of the railroads from the south have 
their yards. A trip down the valley shows that enormous 
stocks have been piled up during the dull times, and the 
market is in better condition for the prompt filling of 
orders than ever before. Not much is said about prices, 
as even consuming buyers recognize the fact that hard- 
woods are as low as they ever will be. The buying, how- 
ever, continues to be of the conservative or cautious order 
among consumers. 

More people are active in the market for the foreign 
trade this spring than has been noted for two years, 
and there is an evident awakening in conditions. 

H. G. VanOrsdel, of VanOrsdel & Co., Lexington, Ky., 
was in the city last week, looking over the market. He 
had just returned from a tour of the south, as far as 
Mobile, Ala., which city has attracted much attention 
from the Cincinnati lumber trade of late, as almost every 
other lumberman one meets has either just come from 
or is just going down to Mobile. 

As an evidence of the progressive feeling in the for- 
eign lumber trade it may be said that Bennett & Witte, 
of Memphis and Cincinnati, have added a foreign depart- 
ment to their business. A. W. Euler, who entered the 
lumber trade with Theodore Francke, Erben, Berlin, Ger- 
many, will be in charge. In the fall of 1900 Mr. Euler 
became United States representative of the Francke Lum- 
ber Company, in which position he remained until the 
fall of 1908. Mr. Euler will divide his time between 
Europe and the Memphis office. He is said to be one of 
the best informed men on the requirements and demands 
of the European trade in the business, and is familiar 
with the best sources of supply for logs and lumber 
bought by the European trade, together with a thorough 
knowledge of the demands of the lumber trade, both in 
this country and abroad. Mr. Euler is well known to the 
hardwood trade of the west and south. 

The monthly report of the superintendent of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce shows that the receipts of lumber at 
this point during April, 1909, were 6,719 cars, as com- 
pared with 5,584 in the same month in 1908. The ship- 
ments for April, 1909, were 5,288 cars, while those in 
the same month last year were 3,561 cars. Every month 
of 1909 has shown a heavy increase in receipts and ship- 
ments of lumber at this point over those of 1908. 

W. E. Hoshall, of Hoshall & McDonald Bros., New 
Orleans, La., was in the city last week looking over the 
hardwood market. A rather humorous feature of his 
visit was the fact that he had made a special point of 
his trip to call on W. A. Bennett, and was informed 
that at the same moment Mr. Bennett was in his office 
in New Orleans, the office having received a telegram 
to that effect a short time before he dropped in. 

A. Lewis, of the Lewis Lumber Company, Liberty 
Hill, Tenn., spent last week in this city visiting the 
hardwood district. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, still feels the 
effects of his illness and is unable to assume the full 
duties connected with his office. He expects soon to re- 
cover his strength. 

E. Culligan, the Garnet paper man, who is known to 
every mill man and manufacturer in the country, is in 
this city for a short visit on the trade. He is connected 
with the H. H. Barton & Son Company, of Philadelphia. 

The United States Material Company recently has 
opened a warehouse convenience of the trade. President 
C. H. Pease says that business is very good. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., May 12.—President Beyer, of the 
Pascola Lumber Company, leaves this week for Chicago 
and his mills at Pascola, Mo. He says he is rather dis- 
appointed in this spring’s trade. 

The friends of A. J. Elias, of G. Elias & Bro., are 
booming him as a democratic candidate for mayor this 
fall. 

Fred M. Sullivan is pleased at the way in which the 
Pacifie coast business is picking up. He says freight 
shipments are more rapid than they were, which is a de- 
sirable feature. 

A. Miller is the latest candidate spoken of for Vice- 
gerent to succeed F. A. Beyer. With the presidency of 
the hardwood exchange and a new automobile on his 
hands, he will not have much time to attend to the 
lumber business. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Company reports a brisk 
call for good oak. The mill at Memphis is running, but 
with logs as high as they are this is a difficult thing to 
do and figure a profit on the lumber. 

J. N. Sceatcherd has been one of the principal spec- 
tators at the hearings before the public service com- 
mission this week on the Terminal railway petition. He 
is one of the backers of the proposed road. 
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When you are having a heart to heart quality 
talk with a customer you must have stock that 
will bear close inspection and make good all 
your claims. Try our 


ROPER 
N. C. PINE 


It will satisfy the most skeptical customers. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 feet, mod- 
em mills and excellent shipping facilities at 
Norfolk, Va., New Berne and Belhaven, N.C., 


and can ship by either rail or vessel. 


‘JOHN L. ROPER LBR. CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Broadway, New York. 
191 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
88 Broad St,, Boston, Mass. 








Cable Addrees: ““ROLUMCO” NORFOLK, A. B.C. Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


“BALTIMORE, MD. 


a\\ Ort aabals 


Baltimore-Worked Flooring, 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 





ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 


Manufacturers of RICHMOND, VA. 
Kiln Dried N.C. Pine Flooring,Celling,Roofers,Ete. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO, 


Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to 
supply your wants, Send us your inquiries, 


YELLOW PINE 


Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, prides and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
N. Y. Correspondents, Savannah, Ga. 


The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine St. 


































GARYVILLE. 1A. 
TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
‘he amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any'number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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HSatistaction SHllfz Sable 
| Rawhide Belts 


transmit from 25 
to33 percentmore 
power than oak- 
tanned belts. 
This means a 
smaller percent- 
age of power lost in friction and longer life to 
‘the belt and longer life to the bearings. There 
are ‘‘Sable’’ Belts now in use that have been 
in daily continuous service for over 20 years 
and are still giving the best satisfaction. 
Send for our Booklet No. ‘‘2’’ 


SHULTZ BELTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Boston 


New York Philadelphia 





= 


OUR mineral tanned *‘ Krome ’’ Belting and Lace 
Leather is adapted to use in exposed places, as 
weather conditions do not effect it. 


“KROME” BELTING 


is water-proof, heat-proof and friction-proof — will trans- 
mit 25 per cent. more power than the ordinary leather 
: belt. Variation of load will not cause slippage. Try it. 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 


73-75 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





























MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranteed 
for twelve months and a strain of 450 horse 
power. Catalogue and discounts address, 











ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Lone Tree, Iowa 
HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
NEW f S. W. Corner Broadway 

YORK | __ See Star Stn 





ated, 


Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 

ew, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, All outside rooms, Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath. and up. Special rates for summer months, 


Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 


















It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 
ber office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 


American 
Lumberman 
Telecode orc oes 


ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 





American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 





ACTIVE BUILDING OPERATIONS AFFORD OUTLET FOR LUMBER. 





Big Increase in Real Estate Improvements Reported—Lumber Values Unsatisfactory—News 
from Southern California. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., May 8.—Construction of build- 
ings in San Francisco vontinues very active. Permits 
issued during April had‘a total valuation of $3,330,909, 
classified as follows: Brick buildings, $1,817,373; frame, 
$1,435,915; alterations, $77,621. 

In the neighboring cities across the bay building oper- 
ations were proportionately brisk. The values of build- 
ing permits in Oakland and its suburbs for April aggre- 
gated more than $500,000. Several fine new buildings 
for the University of California at Berkeley are to be 
constructed at a total cost of about $1,000,000. 

It should be borne in mind that the San Francisco 
figures do not include wharves and sheds on the water- 
front, which are included in the permits of other Coast 
cities. The improvements on the waterfront of this 
city are the property of the state and permits are not 
required for their construction. A great deal of work 
of this description is in progress and is planned. The 
government is also preparing to spend very large sums of 
money here on army transport wharves in connection 
with the new supply depot and on new reinforced con- 
erete barracks. A new Marine hospital is also in plan. 

The Southern Pacific company is completing a gen- 
eral hospital in this city at an expense of $600,000. A 
new building is under construction for the Young Men’s 
Christian Asociation at a cost of $500,000. An addi- 
tional section of the seawall is to be constructed by 
the state and an additional ferry depot will be con- 
structed several blocks south of the present ferry land- 
ings, for the accommodation of the boats of the Western 
Pacific and other new railroad interests. The total cost 
of this improvement will be about $1,000,000. 

A good deal of lumber is being sold here but prices are 
so completely demoralized that the list is hardly con: 
sulted. It seems that the rule of everybody for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost prevails. Each man 
figures on his cost of production and gets a little more 
than that if he can. The moral effect of this state of 
things is disheartening and the dealers are wondering 
how long these conditions will last. A prominent lum- 
berman says that a retail lumber association would be 
able to cope with the situation and give stability to the 
trade by asking and securing living prices. 

Rough fir lumber has been retailed in some instances 
as low as $12 and $13 and redwood is proportionately 
low in price. Fir cargoes have been sold here as low 
as $10 f. a. s. When it is considered that logs at the 
northern mills cost from $8 to $10, it is evident that 
somebody must be suffering, even at the low freight 
rates. An encouraging feature is the big eastern demand 
for white pine uppers at good prices. White pine box 
shooks are quiet but will improve. 

In coastwise trade chartering of vessels for lumber 
business from Puget sound to this port is still being 
done at $3 and to southern ports at $3.50. Although 
wheat is selling at the highest price in many years, 
steamers are carrying it from Portland to San Francisco 
at $1.75, the lowest rate that has ever prevailed. Ar- 
rivals of lumber by sea during the last week were 16,- 
000,000 feet. 

The disengaged tonnage on the Coast available for off- 
shore business continues remarkably light, but the ton- 
nage of vessels headed this way has been slightly in- 
creased. Offshore lumber chartering continues dull. One 
steamer has been taken for Grays harbor to Port Pirie 
at 30s and a sailing vessel, Astoria to Sydney, at 37s 
6d. West coast and oriental business is dull and rates 
nominal. The last figure to South Africa was 53s 9d. 
Offshore rates are about as follows: From Puget sound 
to Sydney, 30s; to Melbourne, 35s; to Japanese ports 
(steamers), 30s; Callao, 38s 9d and 40s. 

The British steamef Century was cleared May 5 at 
the Eureka custom house with 725,000 feet of redwood 
lumber for Apia, Samoa and Australian ports. The total 
valuation of the lumber in the cargo is $18,827. 

The Vallejo Eucalyptus Company, which has filed 
articles of incorporation with Vallejo, Cal., as the prin- 
cipal place of business, has for its object the planting 
of eucalyptus trees. Several tracts of land are to be 
acquired for that purpose. Thomas White and his asso- 
ciates are interested in the new corporation, which has a 
capital stock of $20,000. 

The California Northeastern railroad will be opened 
June 1 for business to Klamath Falls. The new line, 
which leaves the main line of the Southern Pacific road 
at Weed, Cal., already extends to Holland, at the center 
of lower Klamath lake, connection with Klamath Falls 
being made by steamer. The new road will connect San 
Francisco with a rich territory in southern Oregon. It 
was started originally by persons interested in the Weed 
Lumber Company, who were interested in tapping a very 
rich timber country, but the Southern Pacific interests 
finally took over the enterprise and rushed construction 
work, getting ahead of rival lumber corporations which 
were building a road in the same direction. . 

The steamer Melville Dollar left Mendocino, Cal., May 
6 for Mazatlan with a cargo of 40,000 railroad ties. Of 
this amount 17,000 ties were from the Mendocino Lum- 
ber Company and the balance from the Jarvis & Nichols 
Lumber Company’s mill.: 

The shingle department of Bert Robinson’s new saw 
mill on Mannon creek, between Fortuna and Rohnerville, 
has commenced operations. 

Selwyn Eddy, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, arrived in the city this week, after an automobile 
trip of thirty-six hours from Scotia, accompanied by 


E. A. Blocklinger, the mill manager. The massive con- 
crete piers, which are to support the steel frame super- 
structure of the new saw mill at Scotia are already in 
place. The machinery has been ordered and everything 
is going ahead. The planing mill and the auxiliarie 
of the powerhouse etc., will be electrically driven, but 
the band mills and other heavy machinery will be oper 
ated in the usual manner by steam power. The presen! 
mill is running steadily and the logging camps are quit: 
busy getting out redwood logs. 

Lucius L. Long, who has been representing Hiram C. 
Smith in this city for some time, left today for Mexic: 
Mr. Smith has been in that country recently, after clos 
ing one of the largest timber land deals on record. Th 
details of the future development of these propertie: 
which were purchased by Mr. Smith and his associat: 
from Colonel Greene, of Cananea, will have to be car 
fully worked out by experienced Americans familia 
with lumbering operations. F. 8S. Palmer is Mr. Long 
successor in the San Francisco office at 321 Santa Ma 
rina building. He will deal in timber lands located i: 
different sections of the Pacific coast. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lum 
ber Company, left for Minneapolis last night aft: 
spending a week at McCloud. He spent-most of th 
winter and spring at his Pasadena residence. The M 
Cloud River Lumber Company’s mill No. 2 recently bega 
with a night shift. As the two mills are now runnin 
night and day the output will be very large. Ea 
could cut 500,000 feet of white pine in twenty-fo 
hours if pushed to full capacity. When the season open 
there was no lumber in the yards suitable for the order 
Four logging camps are now busy and deliveries « 
lumber on a large scale may be expected soon. 

Mr. Bishop, of the Bishop Lumber Company, of Sa 
Francisco, recently visited Florence, Ore., with a view 
to making arrangements for the erection of another saw 
—s on the Siuslaw river, provided conditions are fav 
able. 

President Levi Smith and Director T. D. Collins, both 
of Warren, Pa., are due here to attend the annual meet 
ing of the Bayside Lumber Company, which is to be 
held at the company’s office in the Fife building May 10. 
The latter is one of the largest timber owners of wes 
ern Pennsylvania and is also very heavily interested in 
fine timber lands in Lassen and Plumas counties in 
California. The advent of the Western Pacific railway 
this fall will make this timber accessible and greatly 
inerease its value. The Bayside Lumber Company's 
redwood mill in Humboldt county, California, is cutting 
100,000 feet of lumber daily, but it was closed down for 
a number of months last year. 

With the Lumbermen, 
S. O. Johnson, of the 8. 8S. Johnson Lumber Company, of 


this city, will leave for Portland Monday, where he will 
Join A. R. Rogers and G. H. Prince, of Minneapolis, who 
have been looking over the big timber of Oregon. 


Cc. F. Ruggles, a heavy timber operator and the owner of 
large tracts of timber land, arrived here recently from Man- 
istee, Mich., and will spend some time on the Coast on 
business. 

EK. A. Blocklinger, manager of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany’s big redwood mill at Scotia, left today for the east on 
business, 

C. M. Stafford, manager of the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, spent Friday in the city and returned to Bay Point, 
where the company’s fine new box plant is very busy on 
spruce box shooks. The season is not far advanced, but 
with the large crops of fruit that,are a certainty in Cali- 
fornia business must reach large proportions within a few 
weeks to come. ° 

Charles R. McCormick, of Charles R. McCormick & (o., 
returned this week from Portland and the northwest. [ile 
found that good progress had been made on the new cargo 
mill which his company is constructing at St. Helens, Or 

George A. Innes, of this city, has arrived in New York 
where he met Lester W. David, who is at work on plans for 
advancing the lumber industry on the Coast. 

G. F. Stevenson has just arrived from the plant of ‘he 
Anacortes Lumber & Box Company at Anacortes, Wa). 
and will remain at the local office for a time. 

Among the lumbermen visiting in the city during (he 
past few days were the following: P. C. Thede, of Madera; 
W. A. Smith, of Redding; W. R. Spaulding, of Visalia; 
W. H. Hollenbeck, of Fresno; Elmer H. Cox, of Made a; 
lh. KE. Skinner, of Eureka, and F. C. Notziger, of Los Ang: °s. 

IF. W. Trower, of Trower Bros., of this city, returned to ‘ay 
from a trip to Eureka. The Glynn & Peterson Mill & Liim- 
ber Company’s mill at Del Mar, represented by this {i.m, 
resumed operations last week after a period of idleness. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Dieco, Cau., May 8.—The bank clearings for «\¢ 
first week in May show an increase of 117.5 percent 0: er 
the corresponding week last year and a gain of over 00 
percent over the first week of April, this year, the tv'al 
being $1,520,095. 

Recent arrivals at local yards: Schooner John 
with 600,000 feet of pine and redwood from Ludlow, : 14 
the steam schooner Bowdoin with 600,000 feet of pine: id 
redwood from Grays harbor, both for the Russ Lum cr 
& Mill Company; the steam schooner Chehalis w ‘h 
280,000 feet of pine from Grays harbor for the West “1 
Lumber Company. 


PACIFIC COAST CITIES UNITE TO OPPOSE RA 5 
INCREASE. 

PorvLAND, OrE., May 8.—A meeting will be held :0 
the rooms of the transportation committee of the ch: 
ber of commerce next Monday of delegates from var! is 
cities on the Pacific coast to organize for the pury) ‘© 
of resisting attempts of the railroads to make effeci.\¢ 
excessive freight rates on all sorts of commodities. ‘I ie 
matter has been under discussion at San Francisco #4 
it is believed some definite conclusion will be arrived «t. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 





G.vd Demand For Fir Doors—Lumber Trade Has Not Improved and Manufacturers Are 
Considering Curtailment of Output—Personal Mention. 


PPP PPP PIII IIS 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


,coMA, WASH., May 6.—The dullness prevailing in 
th Jumber market is not reflected in the demand for fir 
do vs, aceording to John Snyder, president of the 
: oma Fir Door Company. Its entire plant is running 
to apacity and he states the company has all the busi- 
ne it eam handle for the next three months in the 
w: of fir doors, finish, moldings ete. Said Mr. Snyder 
ye orday: 

could place 25,000 more fir doors tomorrow if I had 
th Our business in April was the best month since the 
co. any was organized, the door demand is very strong and 
pa, vents are promptly made. There is no trouble getting 
cui tor shipments and the outlook for summer is fine. The 
ea. rn and California demand are very strong, our only 
col, aint being that prices are too low. Other factories I 
kn are rushed, too, because one company offered us half a 
pe more than it is getting to take some of its orders so 
iba it could protect its customers. We have had customers 
col to us from other big factories that I know would not 
pla. their order with us except that the other factory is too 
rus’ -d to handle the business. 

» Dempsey Lumber Company is running its Tacoma 
pl with business enough coming in to keep going, 
although it has found no improvement in the market. 
According to J. W. Dempsey, of that company, the lum- 
ber market is very dull with little eastern demand and 
Jooks for no immediate improvement. The company is 
getting out some cargo stuff and has just finished one 
cargo of over 1,000,000 feet, which went on the Willing- 


- han Nottingham for Callao, and is making a shipment 


of 230,000 feet to Manila on the Gymeric. — 4 

‘ie Tacoma Mill Company is doing considerable busi- 
ness, particularly in cargo shipments. Charles E. Hill, 
resident manager of the company, says: 

J lumber market is dull, but it is usually so at this 
seas-n, with little new business coming in. All mills have 
agreod to curtail their output one hour a day, equivalent to 
one day a week, if the other mills do likewise. 

The West End Manufacturing Company expects to 


have its plant in operation about June 1. The main 
mill building, boiler and engine house and the dry kiln 
are nearing completion and work is being rushed on the 


new plant. 
bd wry 


rhe Washington Pipe & Foundry Company has orders 


on hand at its Center street plant for more than 500,000 
feet of wood stave pipe, including one order equivalent 
to nive miles of pipe, for the Western Pacific railroad. 
The company is having plans made for an addition to 


its factory building to cost $35,000, and will soon get 
work under way. ; 
The newly organized Monarch Lumber Company, in 


whic Marvin Hughitt, jr., and others are interested, 
has its plans practically completed for building a saw 
mill at Silver lake, in the company’s timber holdings, 
accorling to Henry 8. Royce, of this city, one of the 
officers of the company. Mr. Royce says it is only wait- 
ing ‘or the lumber market to right itself and regain 
norm! before beginning operations. 

ly addition to the cargo of timbers to be taken by the 
ship /oseph B. Thomas at this port for New York, the 
Pac National Lumber Company has contracted to 


deli two more cargoes of big timbers. The three 
cary °s will amount to about 5,000,000 feet and will 


int timbers ranging from 12x12—40 to 24x24—80 
to . These three cargoes will, it is claimed, comprise 
the gest shipment of big timbers ever sent from the 
So The second vessel to load after the Thomas will 
be » American ship Henry Failing. Each will 
rec $12 freight for the voyage. The name of the 
thir vessel has not been made known. The lay days of 
the omas begin May 15 and after she is dispatched 
she 11 be followed by the Failing. On the Kosmos 
Ha rg-American liner Sakkarah, which left out this 
wer he Pacifie National Lumber Company loaded a 
shi; nt of thirty-two timbers 123 feet in length for 
Ho. 1. The company has just shipped another big 
stir y rail to Boston. It was 30x30—93 and weighs 


ten ons. The lumber going to New York and the 
Atl : is mostly for eastern shipyards. 

i tt G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lu Company, and of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Ma turers’ Association, has always taken keen in- 
ter: : militia affairs, as captain of Troop B, N. G. W., 
whi osition he was obliged to give up recently owing 
to iuties as a member of the Armory commission, 
whi uilt Tacoma’s handsome state armory. Orders 
Were ssued this week by the adjutant general of the 
stat recting Captain Griggs to report for examination 
for _ motion and he will take the rank of major as a 
res) 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


EEN AND HOQuIAM, WASH., May 6.—The lumber 
has not improved any during the last week, and 
ult of the depressed condition the lumber manu- 
u s of Grays harbor are considering the curtailing 
of t! output. A delegation of the harbor millmen went 
to Sevitle to confer with a delegation of lumbermen 


A 
mar] 
as : 
fact, 


from \\ashington, Idaho and Oregon in regard to cur- 
me ‘he output of the whole northwest at least one- 
non George H. Emerson, of the Northwestern mill, 
Sal: 

Sor 


is t.., ‘hing of the kind will have to be done if the market 
mines ‘’ preserved > we can nol go on as we have producing 
places ae we can sell with lower prices extant in other 
the a, 2¢, curtailment will mean fewer days’ labor for 
men working in the mills and possibly shorter hours. 


The rail shipments will be little affected by the cur- 


tailment, the principal business affected being the cargo 
shipments. The reason for the general depressed con- 
dition is given as a poor eastern market, caused by the 
tariff discussion. 

The Grays Harbor & Columbia River Railroad Com- 
pany has filed a suit for condemnation and appropriation 
against Rudolph Distler and the Union Mill Company. 
lt involves property in Cosmopolis and looks as if the 
North bank road is headed for Westport, 

Extensive improvements to South Aberdeen are being 
agitated in the way of a waterway or canal to be dredged 
out from a point on the Chehalis river near the Northern 
Pacific tracks south for two miles to a point near West 
Aberdeen, This canal would make a waterway for small 
factories for the manufacture of articles from the waste 
products of the mills. 

The Cris Enderson Spar Company has just shipped to 
Ifamburg the spars for the racing yacht to be built for 
Emperor William. The company has recently received 
a carload of shipknees to work up. 

In order to settle the estate of the late Charles R. 
Wilson, the property of the minor children will be sold. 
This is necessary in order to reorganize the mill com- 
pany and distribute the shares of stock. 

The Union Mill Company has made an addition of a 
new sorting table and a more convenient way of sending 
stock to the sorting table. These improvements not only 
increase the cut of the mill but also raise the percentage 
of clear lumber. The company now gets about 5 per- 
cent more clear lumber. 

W. H. Wood, southern manager for the Quiniault Lum- 
ber Company, of Raymond, and the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Company, of Aberdeen, has been on the harbor looking 
after local interests. He says that owing to abundant 
rains in California there is every indication of a pros- 
perous year. 

The Western Lumber Company is installing a new 
boiler to drive the rear end of the mill. 

The Bousfield Tub & Pail Company, of Minneapolis, 
aided by local capitalists, bought a site for a branch of 
its business in South Aberdeen. On this site it pur- 
poses erecting a factory at a cost of $50,000 for the 
manufacture of pails and tubs. About seventy-five men 
will be employed. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company is building new 
dry kilns. They are to be constructed on the north 
coast plan and have two compartments, each 46x104. 
The Northwestern Lumber Company is also planning to 
reconstruct its dry kilns. 

The Highland Boom Company has purchased the in- 
terests of the Wishka Boom Company, on the Wishka 
river, 

Personal Mention. 


A. L. Davenport, of the City Retail Lumber Company, of 
Aberdeen, has so far recovered from his recent operation for 
apgentiettte that he has been removed to his home. 

V. B. Mack, of the Slade mill, recently purchased a 
Studebaker automobile. 

Miss Carrie Wilson, who has been bookkeeper in the office 
of the Wilson Bros. Lumber Company for several years, and 
who by her father’s will is largely interested in the concern, 
will leave June 1 for a trip through the principal cities of 
Europe. She will be accompanied in her travels by her 
sister, Miss Ruby Wilson, and Mrs. John Leitch. They plan 
to be abroad four months. 

_C. A. Lillie has resigned his position as secretary of the 
Western Cooperage Company. He has no definite plans as 
yet for his future work, but thinks he will take a long 
vacation. 

Frank H. Lamb, of the Lamb Timber Company, of Ho- 
quiam, was elected exalted ruler of the Hoquiam lodge of 
klks. A like honor has been conferred on Louis M. Roser, 
manager for the C. BE. Burrows Lumber Company, of Aber- 
deen. The Aberdeen lodge of Elks unanimously elected Mr. 
Roser their exalted ruler. 

Cc. C. Quackenbush, manager for the American Mill Com- 
a recently elected president of the Aberdeen city 
council. 

A. F. Coats, of the American mill, recently returned from 
a trip to San Francisco. He reports a sight improvement 
in the southern market conditions. 

BE. O. McGlautlin has gone to Seattle on business for his 
company. 

Albert R. Jones, of the Northwestern Lumber Company 
has been in Tacoma for the last week attending the kennel 
— He entered his English bulldog and obtained frst 
prize. 

C. H. Jones, president of the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Menominee, Mich., on business connected 
with his company. 

O. C. enalson, who is building a box and veneer factory 
at Raymond, was in Hoquiam last week spending a few days 
with his family. 

Mr. O’Farin has accepted a position with the National 
Lumber & Box Company, of Hoquiam. 


Grays Harbor Shipping. 
may 1, 


The steamer Golden Shore sailed from the Anderson-Mid- 
dleton mill for Mollendo, Peru. 


May 2. 


The steam schooner Newberg sailed for San Francisco with 
a cargo of 450,000 feet of lumber taken on at the Hart- 
Wood mill. 

The steamer Fair Oaks sailed from the Wilson Bros. mill 
with a cargo of 550,000 feet of lumber taken on for San 
Francisco. 

The steamer Grays Harbor sailed from the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company’s mill with a cargo of 600,000 feet for 
San Pedro. 2 

may 4, 


The steamer Santa Monica is loading 225,000 feet of lum- 
ber at the Burrows mill, after which it will complete its 
cargo at the American mill. 

The steam schooner Hornet, after taking on 363,000 feet 
of lumber at the National Lumber & Box Company’s plant, 
shifted to the Northwestern Lumber Company's dock and 
finished its cargo of 600,000 feet of lumber. It sailed today 
for San Francisco. 

The steamer Svea sailed from the Wilson Bros. mill for 
San Francisco with a cargo of 550,000 feet of lumber. 
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GARETSON-GREASON LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS 


Southern Hardwoods 


TIMES BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI : 
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Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., 


Manufacturers wd Dealers 


Southern Hardwoods 


Special items we want to move immediately 
200,000 feet 5-8” Ash. 

200,000 feet 3-8” to 5-8” Plain White Oak. 
150,000 feet 1-4” to 3-4” Quartered White Oak. 
100,000 feet 5-8” to 3-4” Quartered Red Oak. 
50,000 feet 5-8” Plain Red Oak. 


Hall and Angleroot Sts., 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Atkinson-Lyon 
Lumber Co. 


oy VELIOW Fine 


Wright Building, 












T. H. GARRETT LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 
LUMBER 











Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ie y, 








FOR SALE 


SOFT ARKANSAS SHORT LEAF 


3cars} x 6fo 12"B&B Y. P. Finish. 
Z2cars 5-4x 6to 12" ‘ o os 
lear 6-4x 6to12" “ vib 46 
2 cars 8-4x 6to 12" ** ee oad 
lcar 5-4x10& 12" ‘“ ** Stepping 
CAN SHIP ROUGH OR DRESSED 
100,000 feet 4-4 Cypress, shop and select 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & better bone dry gum 


INTERNATIONAL HARDWOOD LBR. CO. 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL - 
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~ HARDWOODS. 











QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


100,000 feet 4-4 Is and 2s 
45,000 feet 4-4 Clear Strips 
100,000 feet 4-4 No. | Common 
25,000 feet 4-4 No. 2 Common 
75,000 feet 8-4 No. | Common 


All thoroughly ‘seasoned—nicely fig- 
ured. All the wide inch in bang-up 
“stock, Less than market prices. 








Also 10,000,000 feet of other 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Love, Boyd & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















POPLAR 


ALL GRADES 
ALL THICKNESSES 
ALL DIMENSIONS 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


BEVEL SIDING 
DROP SIDING 
SHELVING 
CORNICE 


Retail Yard Stock Our Specialty 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















When a Customer 
Inspects Lumber 
he appreciates a stock 


which shows care in manu- 
facture and grading. 





Order some of our 


POPLAR 


Bevel siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Docr and Window Jambs, etc. 


and you will have a stock that will satis- 
factorily meet the demands of the most 
critical customer. Write for prices. 


_SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY 




















OAK FLOORING | 


‘Kiln Dried 








Polished 





THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Hardwood, Yellow Pine, Cypress 


We want orders for well manufactured VIRGINIA 
PINE PIECE STUFF, TIMBERS AND BOARDS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MAY 5. 


The schooner Irene cleared from the National Lumber & 
Box Company’s mill carrying a cargo of 1,000,000 feet ap- 
proximately ; part of the cargo was taken from the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Company’s mill. The destination of the 
Jrene is Guaymas, Mexico. 

The steamer Olson Mahoney cleared from the National 
Lumber & Box Company’s mill carrying a cargo of 1,425,000 
feet of lumber for San Pedro. 

The Wasp sailed from the National Lumber & Box Com- 
pany’s plant carrying a cargo of 700,000 feet of lumber for 
San Francisco. 

The Harold Dollar sailed from the same mill carrying a 
cargo of 900,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. 

MAY 6. 

The steamer Santa Monica sailed from the American mill 

with a cargo of 650,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 9.—Reports from the different 
sections, and especially from most of the larger lumber 
plants of western Washington and Oregon, are to the 
effect that they will operate only ‘short shifts during 
May. The average running time a week being estimated 
at forty-eight hours. The first general curtailment of 
the lumber cut followed the recent meeting of thirty of 
the largest mill owners of Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
held in Seattle April 28. Immediately after this meet- 
ing letters were sent out to millmen who had not at- 
tended the meeting, and word was received from the 
bulk of them stating that a reduction in operating time 
would be entered into by them. 

A plan that meets with the approval of the largest 
number of the operators is the closing down of the plant 
for one entire day, or a half day, or the running of one 
side of double mills, where a double mill is being op- 
erated, rather than reducing the time to eight hours a 
day. This latter policy is not generally meeting with 
favor, inasmuch as millmen fear it will be hard to rein- 
state the old 10-hour schedule if a reduction is made to 
eight hours. 

Lumbermen are of the opinion that a reduction in op- 
erations to from forty-five to forty-eight hours a week 
will bring about an increased demand by the middle of 
July. It is not expected that this demand will be a sud- 
den picking up in orders, but will be a gradual increase 
in demand throughout the middle west and east. This 
belief is based on the small stocks reported in the eastern 
and middle western markets. 

On account of the lull in the coastwise market there is 
little doing and rates continue low, according to the 
weekly circular of the Shipowners’ Association of the 
Paeifie Coast. Two fixtures were announced this week, 
the schooner Zampa, Grays harbor to San Francisco, 
and the steamer Majestic, Columbia river to San Fran- 
eisco. Both will receive $3.24, the prevailing asking rate 
at this time. 

In a recent circular issued by Hind, Rolph & Co. it is 
reported that offshore rates are firmer, which is evidenced 
by two charters. The British bark Cissie will load at 
Vancouver for Southampton for 56s 3d, charterers to 
eut ports. This is a considerably higher rate than 41s 
3d for practically a similar charter received by the Brit- 
ish bark Loudon Hill, which put to sea last week. The 
Cissie’s figure is the best paid for United Kingdom since 
early last fall. The American ship William H. Macy, 
will load on the Columbia river for Natal, calls for 
53s 9d, which is better than the prevailing asking price 
of 50s. A French ship is at present loading on the 
Columbia river for Cape Town at 42s 6d. 

Exhibit of State at A.-Y.-P. to Be Feature. 

Two huge sticks of timber for the exhibit in the for- 
estry building at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition 
have been secured by the state commission, which will 
break all previous records for size. One of the sticks is 
a timber 5 feet square and 75 feet long, sawed from 
a fir tree which was 12 feet in diameter at the base. The 
second timber is 150 feet in length and 16 inches square. 
It is the intention to have the forestry exhibit so de- 
signed as to show the quality, size and variety of Wash- 
ington timber. An effort is being made to display all the 
strange freaky things from the forest in this exhibit, 
which ordinarily would be a dull and uninteresting fea- 
ture of the fair to the casual visitor, with the hope of 
assembling an exhibit that will be one long to be remem- 
bered. The 150-foot stick will be straight and free from 
flaws. The 75-foot timber will contain 20,000 feet of 
lumber. 

A stump 19 feet in diameter has been placed at one 
end of the forestry building, upon which has been erect- 
ed a broad platform which will support a cabin made of 
four planks. The planks will be 10 feet square and 2 
inches thick. The cabin will have a curved roof and the 
interior will be fitted with a fireplace and furnished 
costly with rugs and rustic chairs. 

V. G. Gilbreath, manager of the North Coast Dry 
Kiln Company, of this city, states that business has not 
been entirely satisfactory with his company so far this 
year, although trade conditions displayed some life early 
in the year. The North Coast Dry Kiln Company, how- 
ever, is managing to keep running steadily on orders 
booked ahead, and on March 1 moved into its new shop 
and office, the capacity of the new plant being double 
that of the old. Recent sales made by the company in- 
elude a one-room 104x20-foot steel, concrete founda- 
tion kiln to the Portland Wood Pipe Company, Portland, 
Ore.; a one-room 104x20-foot steel, conerete founda- 
tion kiln, to the Portland Wood Pipe Company, Portland, 
Ore., and a one-room 120x16-foot kiln, to the Baring 
Cedar Company, Baring, Wash. The North Coast Dry 
Kiln Company, in addition to manufacturing kilns, is 
also manufacturer of dry kiln equipment of all sorts, 
including dry kiln trucks, transfer cars, industrial cars, 
lumber tracks, lumber stackers ete. 

Robert Collins, father of John D. Collins, manager of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company in this city, died 
at his home in Newton, Kan., Wednesday, April 28, after 


a brief illness. Mr. Collins was building inspector of 
the Santa Fe railway. He was buried in Newton, Fri 
day, April 30. John D. Collins returned to Seattle this 
week, after having attended the funeral. 

R. E. Bull, an energetic young lumberman of Seattle, 
recently accepted a position with the Shepard-Trail! 
Lumber Company, wholesale lumber and shingle dealer 
with offices in the White building, this city. Mr. Bul! 
assists in the buying end of the business. 

An invitation has been sent out by Secretary Victor H. 
Beckman of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers 
Association to lumber associations and others direct! 
or indirectly connected with the industry to attend th 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation to be held in the Hoo-Hoo House during tl! 
A.-Y.-P. Exposition in Seattle, this summer. It is e 
pected that a large number of eastern Jumbermen an 
congressmen will attend this meeting. 

A meeting of the trustees of the Pacific Coast Shi 
pers’ Association was held in the offices of Secretary | 
D. Becker in the White building this week for the pu 
pose of selecting delegates to send east to attend tl 
meeting of the American Lumber Trades’ Congress to | 
held in Chicago, June 7 next. This association will se 
four or five delegates back as its representatives. 

The plant of the Nelson Lumber Company of tl 
city, located at Brown’s point across the bay from T 
coma, is running steadily and since the completion « 
repairs and addition to equipment, has a capacity 
about 100,000 feet in ten hours. <A. Osear Nelso 
president of the company, does not believe a reduetic 
in the working time of employees of from ten hours jo 
eight hours is a good basis on which to bring about 1 
curtailment of outputs, owing to the fact that it will tx 
hard to reéstablish the old 10-hour schedule after sn 
8-hour schedule has been in effect for any length of time. 

EK. P. Triol, manager of the Seattle office of the Da, 
Luellwitz Lumber Company of this city, who recently 1 
turned from an extended eastern and southern trip, 
ports inquiries increasing in number and some orders 
drifting in each week, Mr. Triol is of the opinion that 
if less was said about trade conditions throughout tle 
country, it would be all the better for it. 

A. T. Armstrong, general manager of the Gold Bar 
Lumber Company, with offices in the New York block, 
this city, states that the company’s mill at Gold Bar, 
Wash., on the main line of the Great Northern north of 
Seattle, will join in the curtailment along with other 
mills in the state, and it is the intention of the com 
pany to elose down one day each week, or stop sawing 
fir lumber for a day and cut cedar instead. Mr, Arm- 
strong is heartily in favor of the curtailment movement 
and believes it will stimulate buying. Having passed 
through two or three strike periods, this company is 
opposed to going on an 8-hour schedule, but prefers to 
close an entire day each week instead. This company 
makes a specialty of surfacing fir timbers up to 30x30 
inches. 

Fred A. England reports having disposed of practically 
all of the transit cars he has on hand. Mr. England 
looks for an improvement in the shingle market in the 
near future. 

A record for a ten hours’ cut on five upright machines 
was recently made at the plant of the Sunset- Shingle 
Company at Montesano. This company cut 268,000 
shingles in ten hours on five uprights a few days ago. 

A record for sailing craft was made by the schooner 
F. M. Slade, of the fleet of the S. FE. Slade Lumber Com- 
pany, Aberdeen, Wash. This vessel covered the distance 
from Honolulu to Aberdeen in twelve days, whieh is the 
record from that port. Owing to the quiet market con- 
dition, this vessel will pay off its crew and lay up until 
a more favorable condition — in the lumber market. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the Lumber 
men’s Indemnity Exchange was held in the offices of 
Hanford & deVeuve, in the White building this week. 
Since the recent acquisition of eleven new mills to the 
Exchange, interest is growing more acute in the organ- 
ization, and several matters of importance were discussed 
at this meeting, All but two of the board were in at- 
tendance. A friendly relation now exists between the 
exchange and the Board of Underwriters. Those at- 
tending the meeting were: George H. Emerson, of the 
North-Western Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash.; 
Clark W. Thompson, of the Wind River Lumber (om- 
pany, Cascade Locks, Ore.; R. L: MeCormick, of the 
Weyerhacuser Timber Company, Tacoma; E. G. Grizgs, 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma; 
C. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, Sea'tle, 
and James H. deVeuve, of Seattle. C. F. White, of the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Seattle, and R. H. 
Alexander, of the British Columbia Mills Timber & 
Trading Company, were the absent members. 

C. F. White, president of the Grays Harbor (om- 
mercial Company, of this city, whose plant is locate: at 
Cosmopolis, Wash., left Thursday of this week for 4 
European trip, expecting to be gone two or three mo: ‘hs. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. White and Miss Margu: "ite 
White. The party will sail from New York on the | 5th 
instant. Before leaving for the east Mr. White s; cnt 
several days at Cosmopolis. 

Michael Earles, president of the Puget Sound Mil!s & 
Timber Company, this city, is spending a few week~ in 
the east. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


JVERETT, WASH., May 7.—A growing sentiment among 
lumbermen is that the fir cut should be restricted at last 
20 percent during May and perhaps through June nd 
July, unless the market improves. Fir manufactu:ers 
held a meeting at the Chamber of Commerce recently to 
discuss the situation and it was decided to put the ‘‘ oft 
pedal’’ on production for a time. This action is in «om 
mon with a movement under way in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. The millmen desire to aid in bringing about 
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better market and a more consistent profit. In this 
spect the fir men are following in the footsteps of the 
dar siding producers. . 

l'rade generally is quiet, mainly, states the Weyer- 

euser Lumber Company, on account of the tariff situa- 

n and the backward season. Cargo trade is only fair. 

shingle circles the statement is made that inspected 

ingles—the Washington red cedar product bearing the 
imp of the Washington State Shingle Inspection Asso- 
ition—are commanding 5 cents more than uninspected 
ingles; but at best the market is backward and ship- 
ents few. Dealers, both lumber and shingle, believe, 
wever, that with the settlement of the tariff troubles 

d the opening of summer fairly good trade will be 

perienced, 

(he Ferry-Baker Lumber Company is dredging a log 
» and putting in additional gridirons for cargo busi- 
s, making 250. feet in all. The company has estab- 
hed a line yard in Mt. Vernon, which is, in connection 
th a well equipped city office in Everett, aiding in 
eping down the cut. 

rhe H. O. Seiffert Company is starting up its com- 
vation mill at Sultan, near this city. The mill is well 
iipped and has a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 
Conologue & Gardner, who recently purchased a 2-up- 
‘ht shingle mill one mile from Everett, have started 
their plant. 

(he Salzer Mill Company, which some time ago took 

er the property of the Mitchell Lumber Company, is 

witting in more power and installing another large 
jiler. The company’s kilns have been repaired and 
\ill give better satisfaction when the new steam is on. 
‘his company is prepared to handle rail and cargo busi- 
ness and intends to go after the branch that offers the 
best prices. The Salzer Mill Company has dispatched a 
partial cargo of ties and jumber on the steamer Bessie 
Dollar for Mexico, and will within a short time load the 
Fuirhaven and send a partial cargo by the steamship 
Nebraskan. 

It is understood that the logging interests of this sec- 
tion are figuring on a curtailment of production to meet 
the fir curtailment now in order among the mills, 

G. ‘E. Sutherland and associates are building a $30,000 
combination mill on Camano island a few miles from 
Mverett. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., May 8.—The lumber business is 
about the same as last week, a little worse if possible. 
The manufacturers see nothing in present conditions to 
warrant any optimistic ideas concerning the next month 
or two. Many are closing down voluntarily, while others 
are preparing to do so, or at least decrease their output 
to what they think they can sell to advantage. 

The Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association held its regular meeting yesterday in Cen- 
tralia, but owing to the absence of the secretary noth- 
ing official was done. A lengthy discussion of condi- 
tions was held and the mills tacitly agreed to curtail their 
output to about 75 percent of the present: Considerable 
interest was taken in a number of other topics but 
nothing of value to outsiders. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 7.—Despite the apparent 
lethargy that has characterized the lumber trade in this 
section for the last few weeks the cargo shipments from 
Bellingham for April were comparatively large. The 
official report of Harbor Master C. B. Hughes is as 


follows: m 


Ek. K. Wood Lumber Company—Schooner Fred J. Wood to 
San Pedro, 816,199 feet; steamer Shasta to San Pedro, 
946,403 feet; steamer Shasta to San Francisco, 914,285 
feet, and schooner Alert to San Francisco, 800,000 feet. 

Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company—Barge America 
to Cordova, Alaska, 1,642,416 feet, and steamer Bessie Dol- 
lar to Guaymas, Mexico, 101,707 feet. 

Larson Lumber Company—Steamer Bessie Dollar to Guay- 
mas, Mexico, 1,744,123 feet. 

The total number of feet shipped by cargo to various ports 
in April amounted to 6,317,551 feet. 


J. H. Bloedel, manager of the Larson Lumber Com- 
pany, in an interview on the status of the lumber situa- 
tion in this section stated this morning: 


The moment Congress passes the tariff bill I firmly believe 
there will be a revival of business and consequently an im- 
provement in the lumber market. At the present time con- 
ditions are desperate. The Puget Mill Company, one of the 
biggest on the Pacific coast, which operates three large mills 
at Port Gamble, for fifty-four years past has never closed 
down completely in that time until last month. Now all its 
mills are closed for the first time in its history. As a con- 
sequence the stores, offices etc. in that territory are closed. 





TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE INLAND EMPIRE COUNTRY. 





Many Mills Planning Curtailment—Material Improvement Shown in Building Operations— 
Labor Union Organized Sandpoint Wants State Experiment Station. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., May 8.—A fine modern mill plant 
is under construction at Bonners Ferry, Ida., for the 
Konners Ferry Lumber Company, to replace the mill 
recently destroyed by fire. It is being built at the lower 
end of the yard about a quarter of a mile from the 
site of the old saw mill. The mill was designed by 
\. W. Wilkenson, a mill builder of Minneapolis, 
Minn, and will be equipped with two double cutting 
bund saws. The foundation of the mill is concrete, as 
is the foundation of the engine and boiler room. Four 
toilers of the old mill will be used, together with four 
new boilers, making a battery of eight 72-inch by 18-foot 
boilers. The old engine also will be used. It is a 
Tv in City Corliss 24x28. The foundations of the struc- 
t are complete and it is expected that the plant will 
le ready for sawing by September 1. The recent fire 
-troyed the saw mill only, the planing mill, yard etc., 
lv ug saved. The company has a stock of nearly 10,- 

00 feet of pine lumber in pile. 

H. Russell, secretary and manager of the Wilcox 
|. uber Company, La Grande, Ore., represented the pine 
i vufaeturers of eastern Oregon at the association meet 
in. this week. His company operates a circular saw mill 
'\ !ve miles from La Grande and six miles from Hot 
|. se, Ore., but is getting ready to build a modern band 
and six miles of railroad out to the mill from Hot 
Loe. A planing mill also will be built at Hot Lake. 
|! company owns about 100,000,000 feet of pine timber 
ui will add to its holdings. The other officers of the 
co pany are J. W. Messner, Baker City, Ore., president, 
a W. J. Stapish, Anderson, Ind., vice president. 

orge W. Shaw, of the S. H. L. Lumber Company, 
th city, who was called east the first of the year by 
the death of his father, W. R. Shaw, a well known St. 
bP lumberman, is again in Spokane. He expects to 
ke shortly for his old home in St. Paul, where the 
lai. o estate left by his father requires his attention. 
M:. Shaw is very popular with the lumbermen of Spo- 
ka: \, all of whom regret his leaving. 

P. McGoldrick, president of the lumber company 
ths’ bears his name, was called east Wednesday by the 
devth of his mother at Stillwater, Minn. 

e Craig Mountain Lumber Company is a new cor- 
por\uon, with headquarters in Spokane, the moving 
Spur { of which is C. P. Lindsley. Associated with Mr. 
Liv isley is E. H. Van Ostrand, of Antigo, Wis. The 
Coupany has aequired 300,000,000 feet of choice western 
pine timber in the Craig mountain district, in Nez Perces 
county, Idaho, covering over 15,000 acres. Included in 
ts holdings are 3,600 acres bought from the Robbins 
Timber Company, of Spokane. The timber is what is 
called Craig mountain cork pine and embraces some of 
the largest and finest standing timber in Idaho. The 
officcrs of the Craig Mountain Lumber Company are 
E. H. Van Ostrand, president; C. P. Lindsley, vice 
President, and T. Censky, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Lindsley is vice president of the Panhandle Lumber 
Company and was until recently its general manager. 
He built its splendid plant at Spirit Lake, Ida., and 


retired from its management to look after his other 
interests, among which is the Lindsley Bros. Company, 
producer of Idaho cedar products. Associated with him 
in the latter concern is his brother, E. A. Lindsley. 


LumLerman Mayor of Spokane. 

For the next two years a lumberman will rule over 
the destinies of this city, for Nelson S. Pratt, president 
of the N. S. Pratt Lumber Company, was elected mayor 
of Spokane. After one of the sharpest contests in the 
history of the city, Mr. Pratt won by a plurality of 
nearly 800 votes. He was almost the unanimous choice 
of Spokane lumbermen and, although Spokane is nor- 
mally republican by many thousands majority, Mr. 
Pratt landed at the head of the Spokane government on 
the democratic ticket with the support of nonpartisans, 
including over 4,500 republicans. He will enter upon 
the duties of his office within ten days. 

Curtailment Advocated. 

The Spokane market is quiet this week, partly on ac- 
count of the election and partly from uncertainty re- 
garding the tariff. At the recent meeting of the manu- 
facturers it was reported that stocks, though somewhat 
broken, are heavy, therefore many of the mills plan to 
curtail the output. Inquiries are being made among 
lumbermen, to ascertain who will make up the party to 
visit eastern Oregon May 25, when an excursion from 
Spokane has been arranged. A large party will go to 
Baker City and other points to meet the manufacturers 
and retailers of that section. The party will be gone 


two days, returning to Spokane May 26. J. P. Me- 


Goldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, and 
William Deary, of the Potlatch Lumber Company, were 
appointed on the committee of arrangements. 

George W. Hoag, president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
and the National Lumber Company, is making an ex- 
tended trip through eastern Oregon and Idaho, looking 
over the field in preparation for the coming year’s 
business. He expects to return next week. 

Three hundred and ninety-seven building permits, rep- 
resenting an estimated expenditure of $1,089,450, were 
issued by the building department of Spokane in April, 
as against 344 permits, involving $764,630, a year ago. 

Announcement is made by Charles A. Prouty, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that class rates or- 
dered by that body in the Spokane case will be estab- 
lished June 1 by the Great Northern, the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railway 
companies, which will also make effective on that date 
the commodity rates to Spokane and other points ordered 
by the commission in its recent decision. 

The Blue Mountain Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany opened its mill at Asotin, Wash., May 3. The mill 
has been greatly enlarged and modern machinery in- 
stalled. More than 3,500,000 feet of lumber will be 
manufactured this season. 

Advices are received from Nelson, British Columbia, 
that the dominion government will reserve 90,000,000 
acres of timber land south of the Crow’s Nest line of the 
Canadian Pacific railway to the international line and 

















ror DRESSED 


White Pine, Chestnut, Oak 
and Poplar in all grades. 


Quick Shipments. 
"Sf, O41MA JO OFFIM 




















NORTON LUMBER Co. 


Manufacturers of 


OAK, ASH, GUM and 
CYPRESS LUMBER 
RICHEY, MISS. 








WE CAN FURNISH IMMEDIATELY 


1 car 8-4 ls and 2s plain Red Oak 
‘2 cars 8-4 No. 1 Common plain Red Oak 
1 car 8-4 No. 1 Common plain White Oak. 


This is extra nice stock, band sawn, bone dry, good widths and 
lengths; being 50 to 75 per cent 14 and 16 ft. long. Also have large 
stock of 4-4 Oak, 4-4 Chestnut, 4-4 to 8-4 Poplar and White Pine. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGAN-MAPHET LUMBER CO., 


Manufacturers & Wholesalers Pine and Hardwoods. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











& 
Geo. D. Emery Company 
Importers and Manufacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
nos.iTo4iBroanway, Chelsea, Mass. 








Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber G0. 
IRed Guma 


Specialists 


MOREHOUSE. 
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Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY :: MENOMINEE, MICH. 











THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR LUMBERMEN EVER PUBLISHED IS 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


It is a money-saver. Shows at a glance the amount of any number 
of feet between 2 and 20,000 feet at any price between $6 and 
$75 per M.; also makes out bills of material, labor, figures bills, 
checks car invoices, invoices and figures odd and fractional sizes 
of every description. Results ready for use. Contains 388 
pages of the most valuable information, all indexed so you can 
find what you want quickly. Delivered in flexible cloth binding 
for $3, or in full leather for $3.50. Write for sample pages. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, PusLisHER 
315 Dearborn Gt., Chicago, Hil. 
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PACIFIC COAS?. 








Lumber Users Attention 


Scalpers will skin you every time, 

From Dealers buy—that’s sense in rhyme, 

But ask them without verbal flipflap 

For “PITCHLESS FIR” and ‘‘3-C SHIPLAP.” 


Dealers Attention 


Dear Boys, if you would hold the trade 

The years of friendly work have made, 

Don’t buy Cheap Stocks that may prove Riprap 
But “PITCHLESS FIR” and “‘3-C SHIPLAP.” 


Buy from 


H. J. Miller Lbr. Co. - Big Falls Lbr. Co. 


INDEX, WASHINGTON 
Headquarters for the Famous O. G. Gutters, Silo Stocks and Tank Material 


Ua PORTLAND, OREGON, ~<a 



































CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufactdrers and Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
434 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Telecode PORTLAND, OREGON 

















ALL KINDS OF 


PaciFic Coast Propucts 


TRY OUR 


“SQUARE BRAND” 
Star A Star Shingles 


Large and Long Timbers a Specialty 


JAY S. HAMILTON LUMBER COMPARY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














Wee SEATTLE, WASH. “3G 














FIR - SPRUCE - CEDAR 


GPECIAL STOCKS OF 


FACTORY LUMBER 
P.C. LEONARD LUMBER CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 











|-Will Meet Reliable Competition | 


We guarantee our grades 
to be as good as the best 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 
Cedar Shingles 


Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber, 
MILLS: RENTON, WASH. 


BONDS-FOSTER LUMBER CO., 
Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 























— — ———  omeigameasiemnel 
HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


from fifty miles east of the British Columbia boundary 
line into Alberta.. The government will control the 
cutting of timber on this land, which will amount to 
12,000,000 feet a year for sixty years. 

The Rawson Lumber Company started its planing mill 
at Kamiah, Ida, April 27, employing twenty-five men, 
and it is expected to manufacture’ 5,000,000 feet of 
‘lumber this season. The Kamiah Lumber Company, 
which owns a flume from the timber belt north of the 
Clearwater river to Kamiah, also is active and will 
manufacture at least 1,000,000 feet of lumber this year. 

The Potlatch Lumber Company started a night shift 
at the saw mill at Palouse, Wash., April 27, giving em- 
ployment to thirty men and bringing the total pay roll 
beyond the 100 mark. 

The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company, of Elk 
and Edwall, Wash., which will erect a planing mill 
and lumber yards at Hillyard, has established a cireu- 
lating library of plans of houses, cottages, barns, vehicle 
sheds, poultry houses and other buildings for the use 
of its customers, to whom they are loaned. 

The Deary Lumber Company is pushing work on its 
plant at Deary, Ida. The planing mill will have a 
capacity of 5,000,000 feet. The buildings and yards 
will occupy seven and a half acres and the machinery 
will be modern. < 

Fire broke out in the C. E. Ross saw mill, five miles 
north of Chewelah, recently, destroying 60,000 feet of 
lumber and causing a loss of $1,000. No damage re- 
sulted to the mill itself. 

The Hillyard Lumber Company has just completed 
commodious sheds and offices-at Hillyard, a suburb of 
this city, and is planning to erect a large 2-story sash 
and door factory at a cost of $20,000 and to employ 
from fifty to sixty skilled workmen, with a monthly pay- 
roll of $5,000. The company recently bought a large 
tract of timber near Colville and found it necessary to 
erect this plant to care for its increasing business. 

C. B. Flinn, of the Metropolitan Lumber Company, a 
wholesale concern, of Chicago, is spending considerable 
time in Spokane and vicinity looking for factory stock. 

E. F. Cooper, general sales manager for Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., well known saw manu- 
facturers, spent a few days in Spokane this week with 
E. E. Shaw, the company’s representative in this 
section, while on his way to Seattle and other coast 
points on a tour of inspection. 

N. A. Gladding, of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufac- 
turers, Indianapolis, Ind., stopped over in Spokane a 
day this week, on his way to his home, after having 
spent a few weeks on the Hawaiian islands. He vis- 


Seattle and Portland on his return. Mr. Gladding says 
his company has this spring done a larger business on 
the Coast than ever before, although lumber conditions 
are not of the best. 

Charles 8. Brown, president of the Hall & Brown 
Woodworking Machine Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
also president of the National Woodworking Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, visited Spokane this week, 
having run over from Seattle, where he left his family. 
They have been touring the coast from southern Cali- 
fornia and expect to return east via the Canadian 
Pacific. 

Harry B. Clark, western manager of the Manufactur- 
ing Lumbermen’s Underwriters, Kansas City, Mo., vis- 
ited Spokane last Monday, the day of the association’s 
meeting here. Mr. Clark makes his headquarters in 
Portland. 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 


Sarr Lake City, Uran, May 10.—Materialized and 
prospective changes in the lumber tariff probably have 
received less attention from dealers, jobbers and yard 
men of this city than any other place in the inter- 
mountain west the last few weeks, mainly because they 
have been so busy supplying local consumers with lumber 
enough to handle some portion of the spring building in 
the city that they have not had time to concern them- 
selves to any extent with the possible effects of the tariff 
revision. Salt Lake and this section of Utah are expe- 
riencing the greatest building boom for twenty years, 
and prices are on a far more solid foundation than they 
have been for months, owing to this unprecedented de- 
mand, Practically every yard in the city has been 
enlarged during the last two months, and every indica- 
tion points to a record breaking year. Lumber move- 
ments are picking up in this territory. Very little has 
come in since the first of the year, owing to the un- 


-} usually heavy stocks carried at invoice time. These have 


been depleted, however, by the spring trade. Building 
permits have overreached every mark of years. Within 
the last ten days work has been started on a $200,000 
hotel, plans accepted for a new 11-story skyscraper, and 
the two 11-story office buildings started by Samuel New- 
house two years ago have been thrown open for occu- 
pancy. The $500,000 mining exchange building is up 
to the first floor, and the excavation and foundations are 
completed for a $350,000 commercial club building; 
which, with the wholesale warehouses and store and hotel 
structures being put up, is giving Salt Lake a rush of 
work. 

One of the most important of recent changes in lumber 
circles since the first of the year was that made by J. H. 
Bardwell, formerly general manager for the Sierra 
Nevada Lumber Company, of this city. Mr. Bardwell 
has sold out his interest in that company, and has bought 
a considerable interest in the Morrison Merrill Lumber 
Company, which recently disposed of its paint business 
and has since devoted its efforts exclusively to building 
up its big wholesale and jobbing interests. Mr, Bard- 
well becomes manager of the retail department of the 
Morrison Merrill Company, and as he is one of the most 





experienced and best known lumbermen in the inter- 


ited the company’s branch houses in San Francisco, - 


mountain west dealers generally are congratulating the 
Morrison Merrill Company. Mr. Bardwell’s stock in the 
Sierra Nevada Lumber Company was bought by’S. V. 
Anderson, of Bingham, Utah. 

Local dealers have evinced considerable interest in the 
recent meeting held at Missoula, Mont., by lumber work- 
ers, at which the International Saw Mill & Lumber 
Workers’ Union was: organized. The union embraces the 
entire country, and the perfection of the organization 
was the outcome of a visit to Samuel Gompers, at Wash- 
ington, last February by Thomas Wilburn, of Missoula. 
The international headquarters of the organization will be 
located at Missoula, and the union will be granted a 
parent charter by the American Federation of Labor. 
Just what effect the organization of this union will have 
on lumbermen in Montana, Idaho and Utah is hard to say 
at this time. Codperation is expected, however. T. P. 
Wilburn, of Missoula, was made president; S. G. Birchell, 
of St. Regis, vice president, and 8, G. Chaffey, of Bon- 
ner, secretary and treasurer. 

Within the next six months half a dozen big industries 
will begin operations in the Lewiston timber belt and 
the investment of several millions of capital will be 
required to develop these. The Clearwater Timber Com 
pany has begun at Orofino operations which will provide 
for milling the finest body of white pine in Idaho. The 
company is regarded as a Weyerhaeuser subsidiary, but 
it is not controlled by him. 

The Clearwater company has dam sites at Whisky ani 
Orofino creeks and at Bruce’s eddy and will build a larg: 
plant at each dam. Mill yards will be selected in Orofin 
and Ahsahka. Work on the Orofino & Eastern railroa« 
to connect the mill sites with Orofino is under way 
and extensive development work will begin in a fev 
months. 

At Elk City, Ida., the Pioneer saw mill people hav 
orders booked for over 1,000,000 feet of lumber, to b: 
used in buildings and improvements in Elk City and th 
district. 

An interesting change in the lumber business a 
Weiser, Ida., occurred early last- month, when Charle 
Kinze bought the yards and business of the Kohou 
Lumber Company. The name will be changed to the 
Independent Lumber Company, Limited. 

At Twin Falls, Ida., Ernest J. Ostrander, of the Rit 
tenhouse & Embree Company, Chicago, has bought 
controlling interest in the Ostrander-Reed Lumber Con 
pany, with yards at Jerome, Wendell and Gooding, Ida., 
and the style now is the Ostrander Lumber Company. 
Mr. Ostrander is a newcomer in Idaho, and in the fev 
months he has been in business he has built up a very 
large trade. He has built a beautiful home in Twin 
Falls, and is one of the big lumber boosters of that sec 
tion of the intermountain country. 

It is reported that a shingle mill soon will be starte« 
at Port Townsend, Wash., in connection with the Citi 
zens’ Electric Light Company. 

In anticipation of an increased demand for lumber 
throughout the southwest during this spring and sum 
mer the Forest Service has during the last few months 
been ascertaining on each national forest reserve just 
what can be placed on the market during the coming 
year. 

It has been found that in Arizona and New Mexico 
the amount of saw timber available for sale each year is 
about 127,000,000 feet, in addition to a large quantity 
of cordwood. The most extensive bodies of timber desig- 
nated for sale are located on the Coconino, Gila, Jemez, 
Pecos, Carson, Datil, Apache and Sitgreaves national 
forest reserves. Upon thé Coconino the number of board 
feet available each year is, roughly, 28,050,000 feet, 
board measure; Datil, 5,000,000; Gila, 32,823,000; 
Jemez. 2,000,000, and Sitgreaves, 12,750,000. 

Kinde 
IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, MONT., May 8.—While the volume of busi 
ness done during the last week has been satisfactory, 
there is nothing to indicate that the market is impr 
ing to any great extent. From all indications the sa. 
ing season will be extremely short throughout this ( 
trict this season. Practically no summer logging w:!! 
be done, and the input of logs last winter was nearly 
25 percent less than the amount generally banked. Tic 
drives are well under way, in fact all logs are in tic 
water, all rollways being broken and are afloat. 

Owing to a delay in the arrival of machinery, co"- 
struction of the new saw mill of the Kalispell Lumb r 
Company at Athens, Mont., has been seriously delaye |. 
The company expects to have the mill ready for ope 
tion by June 1 and intends to saw out about 11,000, 0 
feet this season, a large portion of which will be shipp ‘! 
to its factory in Kalispell. 

C. and D. Winton, of Thief River Falls, Minn., w!» 
are heavily interested in the Northwestern Lumber Co 
pany, of this valley, were here looking over their int: °- 
ests during the week. W. N. Rosenberry, the company 3 
eastern representative, with offices at Minneapolis, w 3 
also here the first part of the week on business ¢ 
nected with his company. 

The drive of the Eureka Lumber Company is tied 
by a strike which was called Friday by the Industr: ! 
Workers of the World. There will be no trouble in : 
suming the work on the drive within a day or so as t 
union is not strong in this locality and men are ve 
plentiful, in fact there are two men for every positio”. 
The surplus of men in this locality is probably due ' 
the opening of the Flathead reservation, which will ta! 
place soon. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SaAnpDPOINT, Ipa., May 10.—The Sandpoint Comme: 
cial Club has determined to make a fight to secu’ 
the state experiment station for this county owing t” 
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e importance which the clearing of stump land bears 
the devlopment of the upper part of Idaho. Paul 
lagstone, who owns about 10,000 acres of timber 
nd in the southern part of Bonner county, has 
ifered to give the state 200 acres for the experiment 
ation. If the state accepts the site it means that 
‘:perimenss will be made toward discovering an in- 
pensive and profitable way of clearing the land for 
rricultural purposes. It is believed that sufficient 
rpentine and denatured alcohol can be manufactured 
om the stumps to more than pay for the clearing. ‘If 
is belief is realized it will mean an unexpected increase 
the wealth of all the lumber companies of this part of 
» state, for nearly all of the companies own the land 
on which the timber stands. The Humbird Lumber 
mpany owns 156,000 acres of timber land in Bonner 
nty, the Northern Pacific Railway Company owns 
ut 90,000 acres, and other companies lesser amounts. 


Much of this land lies well and is suitable for agricul- 
tural purposes when cleared. If a method for the profit- 
able and inexpensive clearing of the land can be devised 
the value of the companies’ holdings will be greatly in- 
creased. 

A. C. White, manager of the Laclede Lumber Cym- 
pany, has let a contract for the construction of a small 
logging railroad. The line will be six miles long, run- 
ning up the canyon from Laclede, where the mill is lo- 
cated, and will be used for the transportation of the com- 
pany’s logs to the plant. Two engines have been put on 
the construction work. 

The prolonged dry weather in the upper part of Idaho 
has already resulted in several small forest fires. The 
slashings are very dry and it was with great difficulty 
that the pole yard of the Northern Mercantile Company 
was saved from one of the conflagrations at North Spur 
last week. 





TRADE ITEMS FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





‘tivity Is Shown in Building Circles—Demand Is Fairly Good—Improvement May Be Made 
in the Coquille River—With the Lumbermen. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 8.—Local demand in lumber is 

strong as it has been for some time, which means 
t.at there is a good deal doing. A building boom is on, 
not of the skyrocket kind, but one of solid, bustling ac- 

ity, earrying with it every indication of increase. A 

iilar spirit of progress and development is abroad 

oughout the entire Oregon country and this is proving 
a great help to the lumber industry. Settlers are coming 
ly the trainload and the majority are people intending 
to locate in the country on small farms. The small farm 

tem has been little in practice on the Coast but is 
gaining rapidly in popularity. Last week several large 
farms in the Willamette Valley were bought by syndi- 

es to be subdivided into 5, 10 and 20-acre tracts to 
be sold to settlers that pour in from the eastern and 
middle states. With these large tracts brought into a 
high state of cultivation and a manifold increase in 
population the demand for lumber as well as other ar- 
ticles of manufacture and commerce will steadily in- 
crease, But not alone in the fertile valleys is this work 
of development forging ahead. Here in the city large 
undertakings are moving forward with all the speed that 
ordinary caution will permit. The Union Meat Company 
is expending about $2,000,000 on its plant on the penin- 
suln, where within a year the largest meat packing plant 
on the Coast will be in working order. 

Near the location of this immense establishment work 
on the Monarch Lumber Company’s big saw mill, on 
Oregon slough, is progressing rapidly. The concrete 
foundation for the main building is in and a large force 
of men is at work on the superstructure. When com- 
pleted the mill will have a capacity of 200,000 feet in 
ten hours. For the purpose of cutting the heavy timbers 
and boards to bé used in building the large mill the 
Monareh people have about completed a small mill to be 
put into operation in thirty days. Later on, upon com- 
pletion of the larger mill, the small plant will be de- 
voied to eutting cedar, the demand for cedar being large 
enough to keep a mill going. 

\t St. Helens the mill being built by the Charles R. 
\. Cormick Company, of San Francisco, is rapidly near- 
in completion. This will be one of the finest plants of 
it. size on the Pacific coast. Mr. McCormick has been 
in this eity for some time. While at the mill recently 

McCormick had the novel experience of seeing the 
si im schooner Majestic dump its deckload of 400,000 
fe. of lumber overboard, an accident perhaps alone of 
ite kind for many years. How it happened or what 
co sed it has not been ascertained. It happened shortly 
bore noon today, when proceeding from St. Helens to- 

!s San Francisco, and the load went over so far to 
on side that the lashings gave way. It was a heavy 
coo but was thought to be safe on the craft, which has 

ed many cargoes before from this river. The cargo 
w. all be saved. The Majestic cleared from Portland 
M:. 3 for San Francisco with 550,000 feet of lumber 
an stopped at St. Helens to complete the cargo. 

er steam schooners to clear for California this 
we. from this port were the Johan Poulsen and Daisy 
M: ‘ell, the former with 750,000 feet. The French 
Jacobsen began loading lumber at Prescott for 
BE) )e, and at the mills of the North Pacific Lumber 
Co any the French bark Berengere is loading lumber 


for ‘outh Africa, At Knappton on the lower Columbia 
th ussian bark Dundee is completing a cargo for Mel- 
bo. ne, Australia. The barkentine Amaranth is due to 


arr» to load from California, and the barkentine James 
Tu. is booked to come to this city to load for Melbourne 
or » rt Adelaide, Australia. 

‘.° American ship William H. Macy has been char- 
ter’ to come to Columbia river to load lumber for Aus- 
tra! . it being understood that the eargo will be dis- 
pal od by J. J. Moore & Co. The Macy is one of the 
old ‘nine built clipper ships. 

\\. 'T. Grier, general manager of mills for the Falls 


City lumber Company, Falls City, Ore., returned this 
nn rom a business trip to San Francisco. Mr. Grier 
ays 


ys ‘hat though business apparently was not especially 
bris the outlook is encouraging: 

I. ©, Graham, of the F. C. Graham Lumber Company, 
has been bringing in some fine lots of asparagus and 
_ luxuries of life from the new townsite, Cove Or- 

Theodore Lindis, manager for the Buckeye Saw Mill 
Company, Detroit, Ore., who was in the city recently, re- 
Ports that the mill, which has been closed down for some 
time, Will resume operations at once. 


J. C. Ulrich, of the Chicago Car Lumber Company, is 
in the city from Chicago, Ill., placing orders for ma- 
terial. 

The steam schooner Northland left for San Francisco 
this evening with 800,000 feet of lumber from the mills 
of the Portland Lumber Company. 

Henry Kratz, of the Kratz Shingle Company, Clat- 
skanie, Ore., was elected mayor of his city recently. 
Mr. Kratz has devoted his attention during the last two 
years to the manufacture of shingles. 

The Beaver Logging Company was incorporated this 
week by Alexander White, S. B. Stewart and S. F. 
Owen with a capital stock of $50,000 to engage in busi- 
ness at Quincy, Columbus county. Messrs. Stewart and 
Owen are interested in the Nehalem Investment Com- 
pany and Mr. Owen is interested in the Westport Lum- 
ber Company’s plant, at Westport. 

G. O. Bassett, owner of the Occidental lumber mill, at 
Corvallis, Ore., is circulating a petition to be sent to 
the United States war department asking that the bar 
in the Willamette river at Corvallis be dredged out so 
as to afford proper navigation. 

A lively movement in timber is expected this year and 
a number of important deals are said now to be under 
consideration. 

Logging camps along the Columbia river are gradually 
reducing their output to conform with the demand for 
logs. Loggers are in good condition to operate in a 
small way until the market’ becomes more active. 

Charles Forster, the well known lumberman of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who is interested in lumber manufacturing 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, is in Portland this week. 
About ten years ago Mr. Forster came to Oregon and 
bought a large tract of fir timber in the Willamette 
valley. 

Lafayette Lamb, Garret Lamb, James Peterson and 
George Sardam, of Clinton, Iowa, were in Portland for 
a short time. The Lambs came to this city from Leaven- 
worth, Wash., where they looked over the plant of the 
Lamb-Davis Lumber Company. 

O. B. Osborn, vice president of the Berlin Machine 
Works, Beloit, Wis., was in this city recently, coming 
down from the company’s western office at Seattle. Mr. 
Osborn is looking after the western affairs of the con- 
cern temporarily, pending the arrival of the new man- 
ager to succeed B. G. Williams, who recently became 
associated with the Amtrican Woodworking Machinery 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y., with Senlbeenetene in 
Seattle. 

P. H. Casey, western representative of the Casey & 
Hedges Company, boiler manufacturers of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., who makes his headquarters at Seattle, is in Port- 
land this week. 

L. J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lumber 
Company, spent last week in San Francisco on business 
in connection with the company’s selling office there. 





IN THE PORT OXFORD CEDAR DISTRICT. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., May 6.—The new machine shop, 
60x175 feet, constructed by the C. A. Smith Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, is nearly completed. It is 
so constructed that at one end a box car can be run into 
the building, thus allowing the logging machinery, when 
needing repairs, to be brought into the structure. 

A portable saw mill is to be used to cut heavy tim- 
bers for rebuilding the Coos bay wagon road, the 60-mile 
route over the mountains on which the Coos bay country 
mail is carried. The county commissioners have let 
contracts for rebuilding the road at a cost of $17,000. 
It extends through fine timber. . 

Kruse & Banks, shipbuilders of North Bend, launched 
a 280-foot railway ferry, which has just been completed 
for the Western Pacific railroad and will be used on 
San Francisco bay. It is the largest barge ever built 
on Coos bay, has three tracks with room for sixteen 
cars and was made of Coos bay white cedar. Another 
barge exactly like it is being finished and will be 
launched soon. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Coquille, the county 
seat of Coos county, has received word from Congress- 
man W. C.-Hawley, of Oregon, stating that expert engi- 
neers will be sent to Coos county to investigate the 
improvement of the Coquille river which has been asked 
for by the people. There are five or six large saw mills 
along the river, besides those at Bandon, at the mouth 
of the river, and lumber shippers are anxious for the 
improvement. It is claimed that if the shoals in the 
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WE Solicit Your Inquiries 


on our specialties— 
Dimension 
Boards 
Shiplap 
Flooring 
‘and Finish. 


A .arge and well assorted stock enables 
us to make prompt shipment on all orders. 


MYERS LUMBER CO. 


South Prairie, Wash. 


FIR. | @ap| CEDAR 


Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimonsion, etc. Shingles. 








WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 
Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballard Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ome Fir Timbers 


on SHORT Notice. 
ALSO 
GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent, Wash. 


Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 











Washington Fir, Cedar and Spruce, 
California Redwood, 
Red Cedar Shingles, 


Complete stock of above for Coast shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA. 








Western Pine Lumber | 


in all forms for yard trade, 


Steam Kiln Dried Factory Plank. 
SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASHINGTON. 














Pine and Fir | Box Shooks 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


KLICKITAT PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. GOLDENDALE, WASH. 





HARDWOOD LUMBERME will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 
of the “Climax Tally Book.”” American Lumberman, Chicago, tlt. 
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Clear Lake 
Lumber Company 


MIXED CARS RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 
SIDING 
FINISH 
High Grade Fir 


Our customers will meet us at the Hoo-Hoo House, A. Y. P. Exposition 
MILL AND OFFICE 


Clear Lake, Wash. 

















Pacific Coast Lumber 


CALIFORNIA WHITE 
AND SUGAR PINE. 


REDWOOD LUMBER & SHINGLES 
MONTANA AND WESTERN PINE 


FIR AND SPRUCE OUR SPECIALTY. 
FACTORY LUMBER, 


Get Our Prices. 











W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 





California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. 


SUMMIT MILL Co. 
Saisneth aaekeene 


Eastern Representative, L. C. BRICKER, Briggs House, Chicago, 











Great Western AGENTS— SHIPPERS 
Lumber and Cimber |} casteen DEALERS 


Company and MANUFACTURERS 


Located in the World’s Largest Lum- Let us secure your 
ber Shipping Port FACTORY and YARD STOCK 


Aberdeen, - Wash. |) Yt ares cise 

















TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED jiycicscts Fticcese 


For further particulars address American Lumbermaz. Chicago, IX. 





upper -river are removed any boats that can cross the 
bar can navigate the river to Coquille. 

Manager C. J. Millis, of the Coos Bay, Roseburg & 
Eastern railroad, has established a service of two trains 
a day each way, which will give much better service be- 
tween Marshfield and the Coquille valley towns. The 
tailroad is used extensively by lumbermen for trans- 
porting logs and carrying lumber from the interior mills 
to tidewater. 

Judge Wolverton, of Portland, has appointed C. V. 
Selby as United States land commissioner at Marsh- 
field, to succeed L. A. Liljqvist, resigned. 

Max ‘Timmerman, Marshfield boat builder, has 
launched a new gasoline boat, one of the finest on the 
bay, which will be used on a passenger run. A fleet of 
300 or more gasoline boats are now in use on Coos bay 
and tributary rivers. 

A new stern wheel tow boat has been finished for the 
Smith-Powers Logging Company. It is christened the 
Powers, being named for A. H. Powers, the manager of 
the company. It will be used to tow logs. 

The Nelson Iron Works, of Marshfield, will soon begin 
the erection of a new factory building on Front street. 
It will be used as a machine shop. 

North Bend is planning to float a bond issue for 
public improvements, among which is the erection of a 
steamboat wharf to replace the one destroyed by fire 
about a month ago. The old warehouse was owned by 
the Simpson Lumber Company. 

Thomas McBee and two sons have opened a saw mill 
in the woods about twenty miles west of Myrtle Point. 
It is far back in the timber in a somewhat isolated dis- 
trict, but is doing a good business with ranchers. 

At Bandon, May 2, fire started in the warehouse of 
A. F. Estabrook & Co., of San Francisco, and caused 
about $3,000 damage and the steamer Bandon was for a 
time threatened. The fire was extinguished by the city 
department and the steamer. 

Hans Adolphsen, who is operating the Jamieson mill 
on the Sixes river in Curry county, is cutting 8,000 to 
10,000 feet of lumber a day. It is almost entirely white 
cedar. 

A. Mareen, general manager of the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, has returned from a 
visit of several weeks at Bay Point, Cal., and other 
points in the south. 

L. J. Simpson, mayor of North Bend and manager 
of the Simpson Lumber Company, of that city, has gone 
to Portland, having been subpenaed as a witness in the 
action of the government to dissolve the merger of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific lines. 

J. E. Oren, formerly manager of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s plant in this city, 
who went to Minneapolis on account of ill health, is ex- 
pected here in a few days to accompany his parents 
back east. 

Matt Fees, chief engineer of a sash and door fac- 
tory at North Bend, was stricken with apoplexy and died 
suddenly at his home. 





MANY PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS FOR HOOSIER 
STATE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 10.—There will be more 
public building in Indiana this year than for several 
years. Local architects have their beards filled with 
plans for state and municipal buildings that will cost 
upward of $2,000,000. 

At the southeastern Indiana hospital for the insane 
four cottages are to be erected, each complete with 
plumbing, heating and electric wiring. This work and 
the completion of contracts under way will cost $343,- 
916.51. 

At the school for the blind in this city work will 
start soon on a boys’ dormitory, to cost $59,000. At the 
northern Indiana hospital for the insane a laboratory, 
mortuary and dispensary building to cost $15,000 will 
be built. 

Contracts will be let soon for two cottages to cost 
$20,000 each, two cottages to cost $18,000 each and one 
cottage to cost $7,500 at the Indiana village for epileptics 
at Newcastle. 

The tuberculosis hospital at Rockville will build an ad- 
ministration and two ward buildings, a dairy barn and 
other minor buildings, all to cost $130,000. 

A dining room to cost $20,000 will be built at the 
Indiana reformatory, Jeffersonville; at the northern 
Indiana prison, Michigan City, an addition to the cell 
house to cost $88,454 will be erected. 

In Indianapolis a city hall building to cost $600,000 
has just been started, while architects have plans for a 
contagious disease hospital to cost $60,000. Alterations 
at the city hospital, to include several new buildings, 
will be made at an expense of about $200,000. 


PBB BID IPP LDL 
FRISCO BUYS WHARFAGE IN INDIANA CITY. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 10.—The Evansville Belt Rail- 
way Company, of this city, acting through the Evansville 
& Terre Haute Railway Company, which is a part of the 
Frisco System, has bought a large tract on the river 
front for railroad yards. A deep harbor will be estab- 
lished, one of the best along the Ohio river. Among the 
properties included in the tract was that of the H. Herr- 
mann Manufacturing Company, which recently closed its 
mill and will leave the local lumber field. The Herr- 
mann company was one of the oldest lumber concerns in 
this part of the state. 

The purchase of this tract of land has given rise to 
the rumor that the Frisco system will enter Kentucky 
and Tennessee and that a large modern railroad bridge 
will be built across the Ohio river at this point. The 
establishing of these yards and deep harbor will be of 
great advantage to the lumber interests of this part of 
the country. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


B, F. MeMillan, of B. F. MeMillan & Bros., McMillan, 
Wis., called on the Chicago trade this week. 

J. W. Higgins,.of the Home Lumber Company, Lib- 
ertyville, Ill.;.was in Chicago this week on a business trip. 

C. A. Flanagin, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Com- 
pany, Chicago, is this week making a trip through Mich- 
igan on business for his firm. 

P. E. Gilbert, traveling representative for the 8S. C. 
Major Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., called on 
Chicago lumbermen last Saturday. 

M. L. Fleishel, of the Colonial Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., spent Saturday in Chicago calling 
on the trade in the interest of his company. 

William Templeton, of Perley-Lowe-& Co., with offices 
in the Railway Exchange building, left Monday night for 
a trip to the firm’s mills at Peshtigo and Marinette, Wis. 

A. B. Danner, of Moore & Danner, who operate a 
planing mill and handle lumber, sash, doors and blinds 
at Kokomo, Ind., called on the Chicago trade the first 
of a week. 

T. Morgan, of J. T. Morgan & Co., manufacturers 
“ ghey, Ky., has gree home after spending 
several days in Chieago the latter part of last week 
on business. 

J. C. Thompson, with R. J. Darnell, Incorporated 
manufacturer of and wholesale dealer in hardwood lum 
ber at Memphis, Tenn., with mills at Darling, Miss. 
was in Chicago on business during the week. 

H. F. Arnemann has left the Medford Veneer Com 
pany, of Medford, Wis., to become associated with the 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Company. He will be in 
charge of the veneer department, which will be added. 

LL. W. Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Com 
pany, of Chicago, left Saturday night for West Baden, 
Ind., on a short vacation trip. He is expected to return 
in about a week to his business, much improved by reason 
of his outing. 

J. H. Leippe, of the Anchor Bending Works, Read 
ing, Pa., was a welcome visitor at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week and _ reports the 
volume of “business handled by his company to be 
exceptionally good. 

A. H. Daugherty, of W. E. Kelly & Co., Chicago, is 
expected home the first of the week. Mr. Daugherty 
has been making a somewhat general tour in _ the 
Pacific northwest, visiting Spokane, Wash., and a num 
ber of points south of that city, in the interests of 
his company. 

John Spaulding, of the Paine Lumber Company, Osh 
kosh, Wis., passed through Chicago last Saturday on his 
way back to Oshkosh from the south, where he has been 
visiting the company’s mills and other southern points 
as well. Robert Downs, of this company, was also a 
visitor in Chicago during the week. 

Walter Alexander, of Bloomington, Ill., who operates 
a number of retail yards, called on the Chicago trade 
last Saturday. Mr. Alexander reports a good business 
notwithstanding the fact that it is the busy time of 
the year for the farmers. Building operations continu 
good with bright prospects for future trade. 

Jeff B. Webb, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and N. J. 
Clears, of Dixon, LIl., salesmen for the Morgan Sash & 
Door Company, Chicago, were at the home office this 
week. These gentlemen stated that the country roads 
are bad in spots, which condition has a tendency to lessen 
trade in those sections. Otherwise they report business 
as being very fair. . 

M. L. Baker, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Com 
pany, Chicago, has gone to Benton Harbor, Mich., 
where he will spend a few days resting and taking 
the sulphur baths for an attack of rheumatism, 
from which he has been suffering. It is hoped that his 
vaeation will prove enjoyable and that he will soon 
regain his good health. 

O. R. Menefee, of Menefee Bros., big yellow pine 
operators, of Fort Worth, Tex., was a visitor to the 
Chicago trade during the week. Mr. Menefee, while not 
a pessimist, stated that he did not look for an increase 
in prices within the next three months, but did expr: 
to see a gradual improvement, especially as a numbe! f 
een were making efforts to curtail their output. 

D. Benedict, of C. D. Benedict & Co., Peoria aud 
Cc A Bog left Thursday evening for New York city, where 
he expects to sail soon for Europe. Mr. Benedict \ill 
go direct to his old home at Vienna, after which ‘ie 
will make an extended tour of Europe. His many friends 
join in-wishing him a safe and pleasant voyage #1 
hope that on his return he will be feeling refreshed «14 
invigorated as the result of his vacation. 

Charles E. Marsh, sales manager of the Red River 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., arrived in ( \i- 
cago Monday of this week and will spend the next 1 W 
days with C. A. Falls, Chicago representative of | \¢ 
concern. Mr. Marsh stated that the dry stocks of no! 
ern pine were scarce in northern Wisconsin and Min 
sota, and that while most of the mills were running ‘!:¢ 
eut would not reach nearly the same size as that of | 
year. : 

W. W. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler Lum! 
Bridge & Supply Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, acco. 
panied by Mrs. Wheeler, was in the city for a week 
visiting their daughter, Miss Genevieve Wheeler, who is 
in the Presbyterian hospital, having been operated 00 
for an injury received when she was attending Wellesivy 
college. The operation was highly successful and *'r. 
Wheeler left Thursday night for Oshkosh, Applet, 
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Milwaukee and Wittenberg, Wis., on a business trip. 
\lr. Wheeler will spend considerable time at the last 
1amed town, as he is one of the principal owners of the 
Wittenberg Cedar Company. He is very optimistic in 
egard to the future of the lumber business and believes 
hat by the early fall. things will commence to right 
hemselves, and that by January 1 we may expect the 
iumber business to be back to a normal basis. 


G. W. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumbe.* Company, 
nanufacturer of and wholesaler of hardwood lumber 
it Appleton, Wis., with offices in Chicago, spent several 
lays in this city this week. Mr. Jones reports a 
oticeable though gradual improvement in the trade, 
nd says his company is doing a good business. He is 
ptimistie regarding the future. A. J. Tipler, super- 
ntendent of this company’s mill at Wabeno, Wis., 
vas also a visitor. 

One of the hardwood lumbermen in Chicago this week 
as A. V. Jackson, vice president of the Ault & Jack- 
on Company, manufacturer and wholesale dealer of 
ardwood lumber at Cincinnati, Ohio. This company has 
wo mills on the Kentucky river and handles the product 
f three others, the combined output of which is about 
12,000,000 feet annually, consisting of poplar and oak. 
Regarding trade conditions Mr. Jackson said that the 
furniture trade is exceedingly dull, but this is more than 
fset*by the demand from the agricultural implement 
people, the piano and vehicle manufacturers, together 
with the automobile industry, which is considerably above 
normal, Material that goes into the construction of 
iutomobiles has advanced from 5 to 10 percent; other 
higher grades of poplar also are bringing better prices. 
lle reports a scarcity in the better grades of oak and 
poplar, while the low grades are plentiful and somewhat 
weak, His company has been doing a good business, 
each month during the last year showing an increase, 





AN ENCOURAGING FORECAST. 

‘I am satisfied we will have a better trade the last 
lialf of this year than we have had the first,’’ was 
the optimistic summary given by R. T. Jones, of the 
t. T. Jones Lumber Company, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y. Mr. Jones believes there will be an improvement 
for the very good and sufficient reason that conditions 
inust improve, Furthermore he believes this improve- 
iment already has set in and that it will be only a 
short time until those industries using the bulk of the 
saw mill products again are active. He said stocks 
it the foot of the lakes are in fair shape, though 
possibly a little larger than usually held at the begin- 
ning of the shipping season. Some boats already 
have come forward and the yards at the Tonawandas 
very shortly will be replenished. 

Mr. Jones is very much interested in the action 
tuken by those interested in planing mill products, 
ind participated in the meeting recently held at 
‘Tonawanda, out of which grew the protest printed in 
this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, against 
any change in the duty on dressed lumber imported 
trom Canada. He believes in a flat duty of 25 percent 
id valorem to be imposed on dressed lumber. He 
believes the free admission of planing mill stock from 
‘anada would mean the ruination of the business of 
lie big wholesalers along the northern frontier. 

Mr. Jones left Chicago Wednesday for a trip to 
uorthern producing points, where he secures the bulk 
f the lumber handled through his yard at North 

onawanda, 





INCREASED EQUIPMENT AT WINCHESTER. 
The Turtle Lake Lumber Company, with offices at 
‘9 Michigan Trust building, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
iunouneces the enlargement of its operations at Win- 
iester, Vilas county, Wisconsin, on the Mercer branch 
the Chicago & North-Western railway, where it has 
double band saw mill, a shingle mill and 20,000 acres 
timber land, which it is said will last it for twenty 
urs. The company manufactures hemlock, tamarack, 
ne and hardwood, lath, shingles and cedar posts, its 
ily eapacity in softwoods being 75,000 feet. A plan- 
s mill has just been completed equipped with all 
w and modern machinery, A full stock of dry lum- 
r is on hand, consisting of hemlock, tamarack piece 
ff, boards and timbers. An assorted stock of pine 
irds, strips and finishing lumber is carried and also 
assorted stock of hardwoods, consisting of birch, 
ple, basswood, elm and ash, This company solicits 
lers from retail dealers and manufacturers only. Its 
‘plete stocks and ample manufacturing and trans- 
tation facilities should insure prompt filling and 
ivery of orders, 





CO EXAMINE VANCOUVER ISLAND TIMBER. 


'uesday of this week a party of Michigan lumber- 
i and others, numbering eighteen, passed through 
cago, leaving the city that evening in a private car 
h their ultimate destination Vancouver island, 
tish Columbia. They were going in the interests of 
Michigan-Pacific Lumber Company, of Grand 
pids, Mich., and the leaders of the party were 
irles W. Liken, of the John C. Liken Company, 
‘hewaing, Mich., president of the company; Charles 
Phelps, of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company, 
Giand Rapids, Mich., treasurer; W. F. McKnight, presi- 
dent of the White River Lumber Company, of Quebec, * 
‘suada, and seeretary of the company, also of Grand 
Rapids; Jerry Sullivan, of Traverse City, Mich., and 
K. B, Cadwell, banker, of Detroit and New York. The 
company owns something over 31,000 acres of land in 
extreme southern part of Vancouver island, on which 
it conduets a logging operation. The other members 
of the party were as follows: 
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Guy 8S. Brown, Central Lake, Mich. 
J. E. Beal, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
wae Filbert Roth, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
ch. 
W. C. Brown, Brown Lumber Company, Lansing, Mich. 
Boyez Dansard, Monroe, Mich. 
Dr. R. J. Hyde, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Thomas F, Doyle, Lowell, Mich. 
George W. Morse, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Charles E. McCrone, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hugo A. Gilmartin, Detroit, Mich. 
Charles L. Stacy, Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
James T. McAllister, attorney, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
kK. W. Newton, attorney, Toledo, Ohio. 


The itinerary was via the Union Pacific to Salt Lake 
City; thence to Los Angeles; thence up the Coast, 
arriving at Victoria about May 21, whence the party 
will proceed to the timber holdings of the company. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF YELLOW PINE 
ASSOCIATION RESIGNS. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 12.—W. L. Goodnow, who has 
been assistant secretary of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association for a long term of years, has re- 
signed his position, to take effect June 1. 

Secretary George K. Smith will not appoint a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Goodnow for some time. Mr. Smith will 
look after this work himself for the present. 

Mr. Goodnow has made an efficient assistant secretary 
and his retirement is unquestionably a loss to the asso- 
ciation. He has a firm grasp upon the details of his work 
and enjoyed a wide acquaintance among the saw mill 
men throughout the whole yellow pine timber belt. 





THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY CONSOLI- 
DATES SOUTHERN OFFICES. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
which has maintained sales offices at Waco, Tex., and 
Lake Charles, La., announces that at about the date of 
this paper those offices will be discontinued and their 
work will be handled through the office in Houston, Tex., 
located in the First National Bank building. The build- 
ing is not yet entirely completed, but temporary quarters 
in room 705 have been secured and about July 1 the per- 
manent offices in suite 722 and 723 will be occupied. 
J. B. Kennard, of Waco, Tex., who has been sales agent 
of the eompany at that point, will be manager of the 
new offices at Houston, where he will be assisted by 
Salesmen E. H. McGill, H. C. Eaton, Roy Morse and 
W. H. Dahme. 


—_— oOo 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 


The total lumber receipts from May 1 to 9 inclusive 
were 8,013,000 feet of lumber, 9,200 ties, 19,000 posts, 
1,250 poles and 350 piling. The schooner Cora A. 
brought to port the largest individual cargo, carrying 
840,000 feet. The steamer Sanilace was a close second 
with 830,000 feet. The Cora A. cargo was consigned 
to the Thornton-Claney Lumber Company and was 
made up largely of white pine shipped from the estate 
of David Ward. 

MAY 1. 

Steamer Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car 
Ferry Transportation Company to Bdward Hines Lumber 
Company, 160,000 feet of lumber, 1,000 posts, 950 poles, 
350 piling. 

MAY 2, 

Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum- 
ber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 335,000 
feet. 

MAY 3. 

Steamer /’. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber 
Company to Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 350,000 feet. 

Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber 
Company to McCormick Harvester Company, 250,000 feet. 


MAY 4, 


Steamer Susie Chipman, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Company to Theodore Fathauer Company, 
200,000 feet. 

Steamer 8S. M. Stephenson, Alpena, Mich., M. McPhee to 
Carney Bros. Company, 8,000 ties, 18,000 posts. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, St. Ignace, Mich., Danahur Lumber 
Company to Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 350,000 feet. 

Steamer M. F. Butters, Ludington, ich., Stearns Salt & 
Lumber Company to International Harvester Company, 375,- 
000 feet. 

MAY 5. 

Steamer 8. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Com- 
pany to Theodore Fathauer Company, 250,000 feet. 

Steamer Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car 
Ferry Transportation Company to Theodore Fathauer Com- 
pany, 272,000 feet of lumber, 1,200 ties, 300 poles. 

Steamer Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., North Ludington 
—- Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 375,- 
000 feet. 

Steamer Ed Buckley, Empire, Mich., T. Wilce Company to 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 289,000 feet. 


MAY 6. 


Steamer J. D. Marshall, Wells, Mich., Illinois Steel Com- 
pany to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 426,000 feet. 


- 


MAY {%. 


Steamer Alice M. Gill, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Kline Lumber 

Company to Theodore Fathauer Company, 221,000 feet. 
MAY 8. 

Schooner Commerce, Naubinway, Mich., Street-Chatfield 
to Theodore Fathauer Company, 400,000 feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., Nessen Lumber 
Company to Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 350,000 feet. 
-Steamer Sanilace, Naubinway, Mich., Street-Chatfield to 
Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 830,000 feet. 

MAY 9. 

Steamer Ed Buckley, Empire, Mich., T. Wilce Company to 
Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 290,000 ‘feet. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Ludington, Mich., Stearns Salt 
——— Company to South Side Lumber Company, 300,- 

ee 

Steamer 7. 8S. Christie, Alpena, Mich., Frank W. Gilchrist 
to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 400,000 feet. 

Schooner Inter Laken, Cochorets. Mich., Martin Embury 
Lumber Company to’ Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 
750,000 feet. 

Schooner Cora A., Charlevoix, Mich., Estate of David 
Ward to Thornton-Claney Lumber Company, 840,000 feet. 























LONG FIR TIMBERS 


FIVE MILLION FEET E 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 


Band resaws and large surfacers :: +: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN §=— Long Distance 
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We Ship Promptly 


FIR LUMBER 


Vertical Grain 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR |i) | 
LUMBER and |i] | 
SHINGLES "| 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr.Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


E. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President 
GEORGE BROWNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
C. A. FOSTER, Ass’t Sec’y and Treas, 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Board of Trustees 
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The Hill Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
EVERYTHING IN 


COAST PRODUCTS 


We especially want to move fi 
Fir Dimension and Timbers a 
and Red Cedar Shingles. i 

















OFFICES: Hl 
MINREAPOL(S, 845-7 Security Bank Bidg. OMAHA, 592 Brandies Bidg. 
CHICAGO, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. DENVER, Rocky Mountain Timber Co. 
















FREDRICKSON LUMBER CO.| 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fir Timbers, Bridge Plank, Piling, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, q 
Factory Lumber, Red i 
Cedar Shingles. 


{ 

Prompt Shipments Our Specialty. Telecode. t 
Mills at Fredrickson, Wash. My 

General Offices : 


Bankers Trust Building, TACOMA, WASH. 
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RED CEDAR 


Shingles and Lumber 





FIR and SPRUCE Lumber 


FIR TIMBERS 
SPRUCE Factory Plank. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. 


526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 





Yard Stock in 
straight or 
mixed cars, 




















THE HALL MARK OF QUALITY 


One Car will sony pe 
ne Car wi ws AENZ lym 


— for - s 

that no other ce 7t 

a (2 BUCKEYE “¢, 
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will Do. = BRAND > 


4 
We use Telecode. EXTRA GLEARS 
& % 5-2 16 RS y) 




















RJ, Menz Lor.Co. rr wi 
SEATTLE, WASH. Nl 





For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1x3, 1x4 and 1%x4, also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


bay LUMBER CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 








—=— The Way We Make —— 


Red Cedar Shingles 


has everything to do with their wear- 
ing qualities. Ours have been tested 
in all sorts of climates and weather 
conditions, hence we do not hesitate 
to recommend them. Try 


Black Gross Brand of extras and clears 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, we carry a large stock at our La Crosse 
storage sheds and Minnesota transfer from which 
we fill rush orders. Wire your orders at our expense. 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER Co. 

















Ballard Station, SEATTLE, WASH. 
fy Send Us Your Orders 
= Nal ; ph be sad res service and 


FIR, CEDAR and SPRUCE 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 


NELSON LUMBER CoO. 


862-3-4 Empire Building, 
Mills at Tacoma, Wash. SEATTLE, U. S. A. 




















TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED i‘jcerman tetecode. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 


OPEN AND PREPAY STATION LIST. 

Number 2 of the ‘‘ Official List of Open and Prepay 
Stations,’’ published by F. A. Leland, agent, Century 
building, St. Louis, was issued April 15 to become 
effective May 1. 

The publication comprises 321 pages, and lists the 
‘stations on 449 American and Mexican railroads, indi- 
eating their location and including an alphabetical index 
for quick reference. Information is given as to whether 
agents are in charge of stations, whether freight should 
be prepaid and also as to carload and less than carload 
facilities. The list covers practically all the territory 
of the United States except Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, trunk line territory and the New England 
states. It is official in its nature, is filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and is kept up to date 
by supplements issued on the Ist and 15th of each 
month, 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 33. 


While the volume of business during the last week 
has been fairly satisfactory there is nothing to indicate 
that the market has improved to any extent. Not 
much complaint is heard against the volume of busi- 
ness, the principal objection being against the fluctu- 
ations of prices and the bargain hunting proclivities of 
the buyers. Dealers report that the country trade 
is improving steadily, one operator stating that more 
stuff was sold to country dealers during the last week 
than in any one week since January 1. 

The yards are moving stocks freely, but this activity 
seems to be confined mainly to building operations, 
with little going into other lines of business. The box 
factories and railroads are still running very slack 
and are not ordering to any great extent. There is a 
growing tendency on the part of the railroads to hold 
up their purchases until the close of the fiscal year. 
Factory trade is moving, but moving slowly. 

The dry stocks of northern pine in northern Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota are scarce, although during the 
week a few cargoes of white pine were received from 
the northern mills, which will help round out the yard 
stocks in the city. 

Quarter sawed white and red oak are in fair demand, 
with prices holding steady. The call for common is 
not so good, however. Poplar and basswood are steady 
with prices firmly held. The cypress situation, as to 
prices, has shown much improvement and practically 
all the manufacturers are doing everything in their 
power to keep as closely as possible to the list. 

Building permits are holding up remarkably well, 
amounting to $6,960,200 for the week, the average 
valuation being $31,492. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber by rail for the 
week ended May 8 showed an increase of 12,523,000 
feet of lumber and 1,828,000 shingles over the corre- 
sponding period in 1908. Total receipts from January 
1 to May 8 showed an increase of 235,508,000 feet of 
lumber and 38,810,000 shingles for a like period in 
1908. Shipments for the week ended May 8 showed 
an increase of 2,908,000 feet of lumber and 198,000 
shingles over the corresponding period in 1908, while 
the total shipments from January 1 to May 8 were 
72,066,000 feet of lumber and 18,577,000 shingles more 
than during the same period in 1908. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 





RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED MAY 8. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
OS RO Ee ee 47,694,000 11,605,000 
os Site tkbadscaakewe< 35,171,000 9,777,000 
EMCPCABEB. cc teccecccovse 12,523,000 1,828,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO May 8. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
OT Pre aL ere rr 741,579,000 173,685,000 
SE RS eer er ee 506,071,000 141,875,000 
IN, 5. a5 05s 504oss 235,508,000 31,810,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED MAY 8. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
NS 5 nsu.n arbcecw guneeeis aie eo de 17,049,000 10,812,000 
PR ES pre ren Pe ey Ce 14,141,000 10,114,000 
TACMIOINE, cassia ceivsccuas 2,908,000 198,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO May 8. 
Inumber. Shingles. 
| SA een eye ee 299,458,000 164,677,000 
IE SAAR pe ae Sr ee ee 227,392,000 146,100,000 
ee eae ee ae 72,066,000 18,577,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
From January 1 to week ended Maf 8, 3,503,000 feet. 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
— the week ended May 12 were: 


No. Value. 
$ 


~— $1, ee eee eee ee 21 0,700 
$1,000 and under $ 5,000............... 94 272,000 
5,000 and under 10,000............... 57 381,400 
10,000 and under 25,000........... avon ae 389,200 
25,000 and under 50,000............... 14 446,900 
50,000 and under 100,000............... 235,000 
Passionist Fathers, 3-story brick monas- 
OE ios howe te pedereniwd pesss.046 150,000 
7 G. Fadner, 3-story brick apartment.... 1 225,000 
M. Hoyt, 5- mg! brick warehouse...... 1 350,000 
City of Chicago, 12-story brick city hall... 1 4,500,000 
CE os winds CRS he Fe o8's oa 600-487 221 6,960,200 
Average valuation for week.......... aac 81,494 
Totals previous week............66. 185 1,284,900 


Average valuation previous week..... ain 6,945 
Totals corresponding week 1908...... 174 =1,356,650 
an e valuation corresponding week 


ee ee ee 





7,797 
Totals January 1 to May 12, 1909....3, 469 35,819,535 





Totals corresponding period 1908.....¢ 3, O77 17,564,250 
Totals corresponding period 1907... 2,897 20,447, 075 ) 
Totals corresponding period 1906 - : 9, 

Totals corresponding period 1905..... 
Totals corresponding period 1904.....1,7: 
Totals corresponding period 1903.....1, 85 
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Northern Pine. 





Chicago, Dry stocks of northern pine are scarce in 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. All the mills are 
running, but the cut this year will not be large except 
with a few companies, which were compelled to cut 
timber owing to the fires of last fall. The better 
grades are in fair demand but the lower grades are 
not at all active. The buying of the box factories 
has been practically nil. Yard stocks are considerably 
depleted, but this condition will be remedied as soon 
as the cargoes begin to move from the north. The 
first cargoes of pine have arrived from the northern 
mills, Prices on uppers are holding up well but con- 
cessions are made on certain items of the lower grades. 
Especially is this the case where it is desired to move 
stock as promptly as possible. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The volume of business .is not 
growing according to expectations, and sales managers 
now believe that trade will show little improvement 
between now and fall, though the summer months 
should hold up well on account of the low state of 
many retail stocks, which must be replenished from 
time to time. Dry lumber in the upper grades is 
scarce, and considerable new stock is being shipped 
half dry. Prices in all the better grades are firm, but 
the situation holds just about the same for low grade 
boards, which are still in light demand. Farming pros 
pects are considered excellent, as the last week has 
given good seeding weather, and there is plenty of 
moisture to start the crop on its way. The waiting 
attitude of the retaii trade explains the situation as it 
stands today. City demand continues active. 





Saginaw Valley. Trade is only moderate. The busi- 
ness is aifected by the same conditions that are hold 
ing up the general business of the country. There is 
something doing, but the trade lacks the volume and 
vim which were looked forward to at the beginning 
of the year. It is the same old story of history re 
peating itself. Every attempt at tinkering with the 
tariff has injured the business of the country. Every 
body in business is hoping for Congress to wind up the 
business and adjourn, Then, it is contended, trade will 
pick up. The mills and factories are all in operation 
and there is a fair trade, considering conditions, in 
sash, doors and building material. Nearly all of the 
box makers have customers of long standing and are 
getting business, but new orders are somewhat slug 
gish. Lumber will begin to arrive by boat next week. 
A large quantity has been bought at outside points to 
come here and be handled in the factories. No fluctua 
tions in prices are noted. Mill culls for box stock can 
be bought much cheaper than a year ago, but good 
pine lumber brings full prices. 


errant 

New York. Trade is dull and while wholesalers say 
the outlook is good, it is slow in materializing 
Suburban retailers are ordering more freely in mixed 
car lots, but there is not much activity in straight car 
business. Prices average better than last week, but 
there is plenty of stock to take care of all urgent 
requirements. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y. White pine denfand is good and gen 
eral trade seems now to be on a fair way to recovery 
Planing mills all through the state are busy, whic! 
means a good call for white pine. Reports also show 
good call for low grades for boxes. Prices are firm, 
but are not liable to advance right away. New stock 
are beginning to arrive by lake, but it will be some tim 
yet before assortments in local yards are up to th: 
usual standard. Some dealers report demand for ex 
port, a feature of the white pine trade that has bee 
lacking for some time. 





Pittsburg, Pa. But little change is noted in the cu: 
rent trade in white pine this week. Prices are st 
tionary and so is business, so far as the local market | 
concerned. Prices refuse to budge and the belief ‘: 
that they will remain in the present state pending mo: 
active signs of business during the midsummer perio: 
Dealers report more inquiries, but mainly for busine 
in prospect at a later date. 





Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. The market for spruce has develope! 
a little easier tone this week and manufacturers | 
most cases are willing to accept a lower figure tha 
they would a week ago. The lower prices have ni 
resulted in demand becoming any larger but it is 
fact that the retail trade is poorly supplied with stoc 
and they must buy before long. Most of the retaile! 
have been selling off their yard stocks and, owns | { 
the high prices asked have not been buyers for sever 





‘weeks, There has been a feeling that as the summ: 


mills got under way there would be a lower mark: 
and buyers have been waiting for this. Demand f: 
spruce boards is fair. Eastern boards are held at $2 
in most cases and Canadian boards are worth about 
dollar more. Demand for random is not large. Th: 
greatest demand is for 2x3 and 2x4. This is we’ 
held. 
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New York. A little improvement is reported. Prices 


are not as regular as they should be and taken all in 


-|l, the market has plenty of room for further activity. 
ards are not ordering very far ahead, although, so 
r as short spruce is concerned, there is a feeling that 
e market has been at its lowest. One wholesaler 
indling Adirondack stock says the demand since the 

, iddle of April has been exceptionally good and a 
imber of orders calling for three or more cars each 
ere booked. West Virginia manufacturers find a 
ntinued irregularity in their line as regards prices, 
pecially on large lots. Consignmeats of eastern 
ruce are becoming more numerous and just now the 

rin of prices obtained is not altogether satisfactory. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Generally, the spruce demand is held 

be fair and prices are steady, but not yet reaching 
t. The mills are inclined to hold back on sales at 
ything but fair price. 





White Cedar. 


Chicago. In posts the demand is keeping up remark- 
ly well, with prices very firm. The pole situation, 
wever, is much in the same state that it was last 
ek. It was expected that the recent storm would 
© caused this commodity to have experienced an 
rease in sales but such was not the case, and with 
exception of a few sales made for short lengths 
the pole business has been extremely quiet. 
BALL IO 
Minneapolis, Minn, There is an active post demand 
| producers are shipping considerable new stock, 
ving sold their 4 and 5 inch posts down almost to 
the vanishing point. There is still considerable old 
ck in the 3-inch lengths, and they continue weak in 
price, but there is a stiffening tendency in the larger 
sizes. There is more inquiry for poles, and since the 
improvement in weather this demand is beginning to 
assume some proportions, 








Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Sale of upper grades of nearly all hard- 
woods have been fully up to the average this week, 
| a slight weakening in price has been noted in 
sve of the woods. Outside of Chicago the demand 
for oak is good, with prices holding firm. In the city, 
however, the demand is not so strong. Plain red oak 

moving better than white. In quarter sawed the 

uand for red oak is good but white is not moving 

freely. It is the consensus of opinion that trade 
will be exeeedingly good in the better grades of this 
wood as the summer advances, but judging from ap- 
pearances there will be little or no call for common. 
Birch is in very good demand, with prices holding firm. 
I}: sswood, first and second, is in better demand than 
it has been for some time and prices are good. 





Memphis, Tenn. A fairly active demand for hard- 
wood lumber is noticed and some increase is reported 
in the amount of busines under way. Some members 
vo! the trade say that ‘they do not see much improve- 

ut in the situation, but there are others who admit 
that they are doing a considerably larger volume of 
! -iness than heretofore. The question of prices is 

| the unsatisfactory feature of the market. These 

© not improved to the extent that was expected. 

I) vers seem willing to operate, but they do not seem 
ing to pay above a certain level. Holders are rather 
er in their views and this also has a tendency to 
p sales down. The demand for plain and quarter 
ed oak in the higher grades is reported satisfactory 
there is very good business under way. Prices on 

class of lumber are, as they have been for some 

tlic, satisfactory. There is also some increase in the 
d: ‘and for common oak. Poplar is moving about as 
fr ly as the limited offerings will allow. Ash and 
¢’ cess are both comparatively slow of sale, although 
t has been some increase in the movement of 
«) ess recently. Prices, however, are not considered 
g Cottonwood is also slow of sale. There is a 
t deal of gum being sold and some interests say 

th they are making a profit on what they are dispos- 
i) of. As a general proposition, however, gum prices 
‘a! ot regarded as at all satisfactory. There is a con- 
able amount of red gum being’ sold to the foreign 


1 
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Louis, Mo. Sales in hardwoods of all kinds are 


sh. ing slight increase, but it must be said that prices 
do ot show a corresponding advance. There is a dis- 
po; ion upon the part of the manufacturers to move 
St. < at concession prices, and this one factor prevents 
pris from showing the stiffening tendency which 
Wwo..d be commensurate with the increasing volume of 
busicess. There is perhaps no legitimate excuse for 
the »resent low price basis for mill stocks are by no 
mcs as large as they are credited with being. Plain 
and quartered oak are in excellent demand, at strong 
pricos. The market in the lesser woods is featureless. 





C acinnati, Ohio. There is a better feeling in the 
har:wood lumber market at this point during the last 
wec!.. The reports of sales are an improvement over 
thos. of several weeks past, though the operations are 
4s a whole confined mostly to small orders. Hardwoods 
for ihe building trades are more active than at any 


time for a year past. The building boom in the Ohio 
valley is general, and in the immediate vicinity of 
Cincinnati very brisk. There is a decided movement 
in chestnut, both for building purposes in ones and 
twos, while there is a strong inquiry for sound wormy 
for built up stock manufacturers. Quarter sawed white 
oak maintains a strong position in the market, with 
plain white a close second. There is a good trade in 
red oak, both quarter sawed and plain, though it is 
stated there is a stronger distinction drawn between 
white and red oak at this point than in other markets. 
Ash is in fair demand, with the supply ample. There is 
a good movement in hickory for wagon and carriage 
makers’ stock, while the supply in sight is fully equal 
to the.wants of the market. Walnut is scarce, and 
what is available is rapidly taken up for export trade. 
There is a good movement in red gum, both for export 
and in the domestic trade. 





Columbus, Ohio. The demand for the better grades 
of quartered oak and plain oak continues good, with 
the supply limited, causing firm prices. The lower 
grades of hardwoods are moving more satisfactorily 
at good prices. Ash is slow and a weakness in prices 
is the result. Hickory is firmer and chestnut is also 
in better demand. Shipments of the two last named 
varieties are not large. Prices for quartered oak, firsts 
and seconds at the Ohio river are between $80 and $82, 
while plain oak is also high. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Considerable new stock in birch 
has been shipped lately, and the situation in this re- 
spect is easing up after the prolonged shortage of upper 
grades. Most of the new stock is too heavy yet, but 
the last few days have seen some good drying weather. 
Basswood is also being shipped partially dry. There 
is not a great deal doing in the way of orders, but 
inquiries are fair and the volume of building going on 
and projected promises plenty of work for the sash and 
door people. Prices are still strongly maintained, ex- 
cept on the low grades. 





Ashland, Ky. The first two weeks in May have 
shown a very noticeable improvement in the receipt 
of inquiries and orders. The several manufacturers in 
this section are very much pleased over the present 
outlook and look forward to a good business this year. 
A large percent of the manufacturers have received on 
the tides of the last two weeks a very fair supply of 
logs and are operating their mills steadily. The supply 
of high grade lumber is much limited and the demand 
is exceeding the supply. Prices are a little firmer than 
they were, and larger and more orders are being re- 
ceived for future shipment. Orders are being placed 
now for car stock and ties more than before, and 
especially for switch ties. The switch tie market has 
been dull but there are a few orders being received, 
but not at a very satisfactory price, although better 
than two months ago. Thousands of ties have been 
loaded up Big Sandy the last few weeks, and new 
contracts are being let with the tie men. This is 
another good indication of a return to business, as 
cross tie business has been very dull the last year and 
a half. Lower grades of oak and poplar are in better 
demand and better prices are received for this stock 
now than prior to this for the last eighteen months. 
Planing mills and retail yards are experiencing con- 
siderable increase in business and demand is much 
heavier for building material than heretofore. Four 
foot lath, beveled siding and interior finish is in very 
good demand, and in a great many instances the stocks 
are considerably broken and the supply not equal to 
the demand. 





Nashville, Tenn. A gradual improvement is noted 
in the local market. A scarcity of good, dry stock in 
the higher grades of hardwoods is threatened and this 
has resulted in slightly greater activity in the lower 
grades. Oaks continue to lead in demand, although 
high grade poplar is most popular in some sections. 
Gum and cottonwood are quiet but firm. There has 
been a slight increase in the demands for hickory and 
birch. _ Basswood is quiet and cypress is stationary 
but firm. 

Pittsburg, Pa. The better grades of hardwood re- 
main in good demand, poplar, oak and chestnut being 
especially active. The common grades are easier and 
it appears that there is a disposition to hold these 
stocks back and not urge sales under existing conditions 
because it is believed that the dearth of business will 
be short lived. Basswood is in fair demand. Ash 
demand is fair. It is conftned, however, to the higher 
grades. Hickory is extremely scarce and dealers are 
able to dispose of all available stocks with no difficulty. 
Prices are, however, but little changed, much depending 
upon the eagerness of the buyers to secure prompt 
shipments. 

New York. Hardwoods are just about holding their 
own, and as that is the best that can be said of other 
lines, hardwood wholesalers feel satisfied that they 
are not going backward. Some stocks are offered 
more freely than last month, but the demand has 
increased proportionately and the increased offerings 
have created no price defections. Low grade material 
is heavily in abundance and mills are evidently try- 
ing to get rid of this stock at any sacrifice. Retailers 
report a more earnest business from their customers 
but factory trade is developing slowly, especially 
among the larger furniture factories. Plain and quar- 
tered oak hold well and bring fair prices. There are 
indications of higher prices in ash, basswood and 
chestnut. 
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Ar LS) Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


You Shingles in 
Ready? Straight Cars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
56x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
¥%x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.; 
J.A. UHLER, Burlington, Ia.; R.T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan, 




















Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH, 








NOW, LOOK HERE! 


«ee OUR... 


IDAHO CEDAR POSTS 


Are ABSOLUTELY the BEST 


YOU don’t have to PROVE 
this—WE ADMIT IT 


WALRATH & SHERWOOD LUMBER CO. 


SEATTLE OMAHA 





FIR LUMBER»? TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


709 White Building, 
i 7. i 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR, WASH. 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE. NO. PAC. & GN. 














oar" RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


are acknowledged the best vores machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co., Southwestern Representative 
$11 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 
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Shevlin-Carpenter Co., 
: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., Bemidji and Crookston, Minn. 
NICHOLS-CHISOLM LUMBER CO., Frazee, Minn. 

J. NEILS LUMBER CO., Cass Lake, Minn. 
SHEVLIN-MATHIEU LUMBER CO,, Spooner, Minn. 
RAINY RIVER LUMBER CO,, LTD., Rainy River, Ontario, 


WHITE and NORWAY PINE LUMBER 


H. D. PETTIBONE, Sales Agent 
115 Adams Street 


1730 Commercial National 1 Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Oentral 61 








arDal Lumber Co. | 


W. M. CARPENTER, President. 
R. H. PROCTOR, Vice-President. 
E. H. DALBEY, General Manager. 


Sole Agent for Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co., 
Manufacturers of 


LONG LEAF 

AND N. C..... | N E 
Specialties: Long Timbers, Car Sills & Kiln Dried Boards. 
{| Heyworth Building. CHICAGO. , 














LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 


Kept on hand constantly in well assorted stocks at 

our Chicago yards enables us to make prom ship- 

ments and save our customers much valuable time. 
Let us quote on your next order 


C.A.PALTZER LUMBER Co. 


Yard: Centre Ave., 37th Ave., 39th St. 
Office: 3800 Centre Avenue 


CHICAGO 











Established 1881 


W. B. Crane and Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 
== SPECIALTY = 
OAK TIMBER AND PLANK 


General Office, Yards & Planing Mills: 22d, Sangamon & Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


CHICAGO 
Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss, 














Manufacturers 
HEMLOCK, PINE 
and HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES and 
BARREL HEADING. 


[ Noble-Corwin 
Lumber Co. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, Manager. 


502-91 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Telephone Randolph 802 








513 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 
Harrison 4012 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK AND CEDAR. 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR & RED CEDAR. 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON. WIS, C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas, 











L. M. RUSSELL, President ALBERT RUSSELL, Vice-Pres. 


MANCHESTER LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers 
YELLOW PINE 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
MILLS AND SOUTHERN OFFICES: 
MANCHESTER, ALA. 


Located on the A. C. R. R., connecting with I. C. R. R., 
Frisco System, Southern Ry., Mobile & Ohio. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 


Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 


Philadelphia, Pa. As regards hardwoods there has 
been little advance during the last week, and no de- 
cided change in values is quoted. It is ‘evident that 
the hardwood situation is well under control and that 
a betterment in trading may be looked for in the 
near future. Though the furniture business has not 
tecuperated fully as yet, the outlook is promising, as 
stocks are getting low and a general buying will in- 
evitably begin at the first approach of a_ settled 
activity. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for hardwood lumber has 
not improved as rapidly as it was expected to this 
season. Several good inquiries have been made for 
large lots but at the prices asked buyers hesitate to 
operate. All advices from mill points indicate small 
stocks. Quartered oak is firm and manufacturers are 
talking a further advance. A few manufacturers are 
actually asking $90, but this is more than anyone 
will pay. Few buyers will bid $87. Plain oak is 
firm and in moderate call. Demand for maple is 
moderate. 





Baltimore, Md. The hardwood men do not yet report 
a decided improvement in the situation, but some 
progress is being made and the range of prices is a 
little better. Some diversity of opinion exists as to 
the stocks in hand. Some lumbermen say the supplies 
are low, while others assert that though this may be 
true of the higher grades, it does not apply to the 
common lumber, in which the offerings are liberal, 
with prices tending toward unsettlement. All expect 
a marked change for the better in the near future, 
however. Hardwood stocks are not excessive here 
and the appearance in the market of large consumers 
may be expected to exert a stimulating effect. The 
foreign inquiry still leaves much to be desired, and 
there are shippers who contend that a marked change 
for the better is not to be looked for until next fall. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a little better tone to the 
general hardwood market. More inquiries are out and 
some dealers report an increase in consumption. High 
grade oak, both plain and quartered, is in good demand, 
but lower grades are not moving very fast. There is 
a fair call for birch and a lively demand for good 
maple for flooring. All other woods are quiet. Gen- 
erally prices are unchanged. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The hemlock situation remains unchanged. 
Stocks are pretty well broken in many eases. A fair 
amount of business has been placed, a number of south- 
ern and western yards having sent in small orders. 
However, this business is not large enough to have 
any material effect on the market. So far as local 
trade is concerned comparatively little hemlock dimen- 
sion stock has been sold and southern pine has been 
used to a large extent in its stead in local buildings. 


BABA 


Saginaw Valley. There will be a much larger quan- 
tity of hemlock manufactured in lower eastern Mich- 
igan this year than last. The fires in the woods last 
season has made it. necessary for owners of large 
bodies of hemlock to cut more or less of it. Next 
week the armies of peelers will begin work in the 
woods. Hemlock is doing very well and piece stuff 
and boards are bringing $14 and $15. 


——oooroorrm 


New York. There is a fair demand but stock is 
offered in sufficient volume to keep prices low. Short 
lengths are soft and wholesalers report considerable 
shopping around even for the smallest business. 
Manufacturers say their stocks are lower than usual, 
but buyers can get all they want quickly. 

Columbus, Ohio. Hemlock on the local market is 
weak in sympathy with yellow pine. Movements are 
spasmodic and cutting of prices is the rule. Stocks 
are not being replenished to any great extent. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Hemlock is in good request and prices 
are firm. Dry stocks are scarce and there is a scramble 
on the part of buyers to get some of the leading items. 
Shipments by lake have begun. Mills prices are about 
$1.50 over a year ago, which, without doubt, will mean 
an advance on Michigan stocks in the near future. 
Pennsylvania dealers term trade good; the demand for 
building stuff increasing each week as the season 
advances. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Peeling has begun quite generally 
among the hemlock manufacturers and while the log 
supply is still short and prices are firm, it is believed 
that the increase in cut will bring about a new situ- 
ation in this commodity in the near future. List is 
being secured for mest orders at this time. Eastern 
inquiries are quite numerous and demand is fair as to 
volume. 


Boston, Mass. Demand for hemlock has been a little 
more active. Buyers realize stocks are not large and 
when in need they are more willing to pay asking 
prices. The supply of dry eastern hemlock is rapidly 
growing smaller. Today stocks are small and holders 
are firm. Eastern clipped are selling at $20, although 
buyers claim to be able to get what they wish at 
$19.50 in some cases. There has been more inquiry 
for Penn. No. 2 boards. These have sold at $18.50 





to $19. 


Poplar. 


Chicago. Trade in this section, on the whole, is not 
good. A great variance in prices. is noted, due to the 
fact that good yellow, poplar brings a much better price 
than does thé stock coming from Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, considerable of the latter finding its way into 
this market. Prices are holding up fairly well except 
upon low grade stocks and as a rule the big manufac- 
turers are still refusing to make concessions, preferring 
to hold their product. 

BAP Ons 

Baltimore, Md. One of the most active divisions of 
the lumber trade at this time is the growing demand 
for poplar. The growing demand for this wood has 
imparted marked activity to the trade, and under the 
influence of the more spirited inquiry the range of 
prices has advanced. Quotations are still below the 
figures that characterized the most prosperous period 
of 1907, but the improvement is none the less notable, 
and manufacturers as well as whole dealers feel greatly 
encouraged. Stocks hardly suffice to meet current 
needs, even without any extensive restocking, which 
is still to take place, so that the continuance of an 
active business is assured unless all indications fail. 
The demand comes mostly from domestic sources, the 
foreign trade having shown comparatively little 
recovery. 

New York. Wholesalers are holding on to their 
poplar stocks, because, while prices are not altogether 
satisfactory and concessions are asked for, millmen 
refuse to budge. The consuming trade in poplar is a 
little more active than other hardwoods and the out- 
look is improving. 





Pewee 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y. The call for poplar continues brisk 
and dealers are experiencing some difficulty in buying 
just the grades they want. A number of inquiries are 
out for big bills of thin wide poplar and it looks as 
if there would be more of this kind of business offered 
within a few weeks. Low yrades are not doing so well, 
the slump in yellow pine having hurt this trade. 
POO 
Columbus, Ohio. The poplar trade is still firm and 
prices are steady. The limited supply of the better 
grades is still the principal feature of the market. 
Quotations are unchanged from those announced sev 
eral weeks ago. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. A reasonably good demand for north coast 
factory stocks is noted. This is believed to be occa 
sioned by the fact that California pine stocks of this 
year’s cut are not yet ready for the market. Prices 
are fair. The railroads are sending out a large number 
of inquiries for fir, but there appears to be little real 
business behind them. Trade may be briefly summed 
up as being decidedly below the average, but it is the 
general belief that by early fall the railroads will enter 
the field for large orders of this valuable wood. Retail! 
yards are buying comparatively small quantities of 
fir and from present indications will not increase their 
purchases as long as it is possible for them to buy 
yellow pine at existing prices. It is reported that the 
stocks of many of the carbuilding companies are badly 
depleted and that the few orders which have been 
received from this source have been placed to fill up 
breaks in stocks and furnish the umber necessary for 
immediate use. 
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Seattle, Wash. The fir market is very inactive with 
but few orders coming in from eastern markets. In 
quiries the last week, however, are reported looking 
better. Upper grades of fir are said to be holding 
firm. Wholesalers in Seattle are of the opinion that 
the next sixty days will show a decided improvement 
in the demand from the east. Prices should strengthen 
some in the near future, and a better demand will un 
doubtedly ensue with more favorable weather condi 
tions east, and yards will begin buying, knowing that 
the mills are curtailing their output, and lessening th: 
available supply, rather than sacrifice their stock tv 
the low market now prevailing. Coastwise conditions 
show no improvement, although some change for the 
better is noted in the offshore demand. 





Portland, Ore. Conditions today are much the sam 
as last week and the week before, no startling mov: 
ment having been noted. Local demand for buildin 
material continues good and coastwise traffic is quit 
active. Prices are the same as a week ago. Ho' 
soon rail business will show a material improvemer 
is a matter that no one seems able to throw lig! 
upon, but it is expected that the days of lethargy ca! 
not last forever and all are hopeful and some sawit 
lumber. Most manufacturers in this city have cu 
tailed their output to conform with the demand. Lo; 
are quoted at old prices, there being no change i 
values, 





Tacoma, Wash, Fir lumber shows no improvemen'! 
over last week and there is practically no new busines 
coming in. Small mills feel the situation keenly ani 
many of them are closing down and others curtailin% 
their output, until the market shall improve. Thi 
big mills, financially strong, will be able to keep going 
and pile up their output, filling what orders they 
have on hand. Nothing to speak of is coming in from 
the east. 
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Kansas City, Mo. There is no change noted here 
egarding Coast lumber conditions. The production at 
he mills is below normal, as a good many plants are 
losed or running on short time. There is a fair de- 
1and from Nebraska and some portions of Iowa, and 
little trade coming from northwestern Kansas, but 
therwise the trade in the Kansas City territory is dull. 
rices are stationary and on a low basis. 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. Although showing gradual improvement 
iring the last two or three weeks the market for 
estern pine seems to be quiet with prices firm. Fac- 
ries are not very busy and inquiry from that source 
consequently not heavy. A fairly good stock is 
ing carried with scarcity in some items, especially 
2 inch good lumber. The fact that no market for 
mmon lumber could be secured during the last year 
sulted in not as much lumber as usual being manu- 
ctured. Some trouble is being experienced by delay 
shipping on account of the stock not drying quickly. 
lis, however, is not unexpected at this season of the 
ear, 








Southern ‘ Pine. 


Chicago. ‘The southern pine situation is still in a 
eplorable condition. A number of orders have been 
filled but at prices much below what they should be. 
Some grades of flooring are slightly lower than a week 
iyo and are not in as good demand. The railroads and 
irporations have not yet begun to buy to any extent, 
but the stocks in many sizes and grades are said to be 
badly broken, and it is necessary to place frequent 
small orders to piece out the supply. The numbers of 
inquiries lately put out by the railroads are leading 
the dealers to believe before fall they will be again 
in the field and buying heavily. Several roads have 
found it expedient to get their grain cars in shape for 
the business which will come later in the summer. 
‘or ear roofing white pine is considered best, but the 
roads, not being able to get this stock, have been 
buying quite extensively of yellow pine. ‘Line and 
retail yards are confining their purchases to building 
material and dimension stock but, as mentioned, at 
extremely low prices. 


PBB OOOOO™ 

St. Louis, Mo. As yet the yellow pine situation fur- 
nishes little to enthuse over, and especially is this true 
when viewed from the manufacturer’s standpoint. 
There continues to be a fair demand, but apparently 
uot of sufficient volume to force up the market to any 
appreciable degree. Reports from the manufacturing 
centers east of the Mississippi river in the last week 
develop a considerably stronger tone to the market, 
ereater activity apparent in the buying end, and a less 
inclination to aecept business at the mills. Many of 
the smaller manufacturers both east and west of the 
river have already closed down indefinitely. Many of 
the other manufacturers are running only on part 
schedule time, and it would seem that the situation 
tuust soon relieve itself into one of stronger values and 
ess inclination on the part of the seller to force his 
product on the market without regard to values. It 
hardly conceded that the buyer today is as com- 
pletely in charge of the situation as he was a week 
, the manufacturing end manifesting a disposition 
assert some privileges in the matter of accepting 
hosiness, Parties consulted, whose opinions have 
eretofore carried much weight touching matters of 
low pine interest, are inclined to the opinion that 
vat has in former years been the mid-summer dullness, 
| be marked this year by an increasing activity over 
(ie conditions that have existed throughout the spring 
nths. There is in this market about ‘a normal 
\.lume of business at about the same price level that 
lus obtained for the past several weeks. The market 
elops soft spots here and there from time to time 
certain commodities, and a stronger tendency in 
er places on other commodities which seem to be 

plentiful at the producing end. : 

BOs 

Vew Orleans, La. Some improvement in the export 
ket is noted and is probably the feature of the 
wok. European buyers are sending in numerous in- 
4 ries and it is said that an upward tendency in the 
pre of export stock has developed, though there 
revains plenty of room for further betterment on this 
Score, The interior trade shows little change, but 
thre is a distinetly better feeling in the manufac- 
tung territory. April reports, it is understood, show 
tl movement for the month in excess of production, 
a )retty good indication that the curtailment program 
ha been transformed from heated air to cold and 
sil'sfying fact. A continuance of curtailment will, it 
1S confidently believed, help quotations before a‘ great 
wi le. As to the volume of the business offered, there 
18 ‘omparatively small room for complaints, which are 
ba:-d almost entirely upon the regrettable weakness 
of the price. A lull in the call for railroad and car 
maierial is reported, attributable by most well posted 
manufacturers to the desire of the carriers to shove 





their further charges account repairs and equipment 
Over into the next fiscal year. 
——e—eeeerer 


Kansas City, Mo. Dealers are ordering yard stock 
as they need it, and as the retail demand is brisk, 
orders from the southwest are numerous and have been 
for some weeks. The demand for railroad material 
shows a slight improvement, but is still discouragingly 
slow. There is a moderately active demand for some 





kinds of factory stock. Mixed orders for yard stocks 
predominate, and most of the dealers want rush ship- 
ments. This requirement is being met without much 
trouble, as mill stocks are heavy and cars are as 
plentiful as ever. Prices are very weak, and as yet 
show no upward tendency. The manufacturers, how- 
ever, are hopeful that there will be a change for the 
better before long in view of the fact that the cur- 
tailment movement is making progress. The mills are 


‘eutting less lumber than they were a week or two 


ago, and in the course of the next ten to fifteen days it 
is believed that the total output of yellow pine will 
be considerably less. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. There is considerable activity in 
the local market for yellow pine, owing to the growing 
building boom. The retail yards are busy with the 
demand, while jobbers claim that they are not over- 
burdened with orders, as the stocks in the yards are 
ample to meet all demands. Prices are steady, though 
jobbers still think they are too low. The dealers are 
disposing rapidly of dressed stock for the building 
trades. 

New York. The market continues weak and stock 
is offered very freely. There is very little enthusiasm 
anywhere in the market, because, notwithstanding the 
improved demand there seems to be no such thing as 
increasing prices. Supplies at mill points appear to 
be heavy, judging from the willingness of shippers 
to rush their stock out at prevailing prices. 





Baltimore, Md. The range of prices is sufficiently 
low to encourage the placing of large orders against 
future needs, but the indifferent business of the past 
eighteen months has disposed most of the lumbermen 
to caution and the present situation is not being taken 
advantage of to the extent that might be supposed. 
Many of the yardmen are still content to go along, 
buying only for the more immediate wants, with future 
requirements left in abeyance. Some improvement has 
taken place, however, and a slight gain in movement 
is reported, with further increases in prospect. The 
Georgia pine men are disposed to think that the worst 
is over, and that a steady, though perhaps slow, ex- 
pansion will make itself felt. 

eee 

Pittsburg, Pa. A shade better tone to the yellow 
pine situation is reported in the Pittsburg district. 
This is gathered by the fact that there are more offers 
of business turned down, that seek placement with ex- 
treme low prices, than there was a month ago. Stocks 
are apparently not so large and mills are cutting less, 
so that the supply is not so plentiful. The change, 
however, is of not much weight when considered in 
connection with the entire market. There is no at- 
tempt at quoting any special uniform price list. 





Boston, Mass. There has been but little life to the 
demand for southern pine in this market. Buyers are 
slow to operate and will not buy freely. Many believe 
prices will be lower and so are satisfied to purchase in 
small lots. Several manufacturers have been offering 
lumber in this market at lower prices and appear to 
be anxious for business. This is not a healthy state 
of affairs and while it exists no improvement is looked 
for. Flooring is in moderate call and mill timbers 
are not active. The latter in large sizes is well held. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. The North Carolina pine men have 
nothing out of the ordinary to report and still char- 
acterize the trade as quiet, with plenty of lumber 
offering and the demand not so large as to check the 
active competition that has prevailed and still mani- 
fests itself. Under the influence of this competition 
the range of prices has been low and unsettled. Some 
of the biggest mills, which for a time held out for 
their figures finally decided that they could not well 
shut down and wait for the situation to improve. 
The builders are in the market buying with com- 
parative freedom, but stocks also are large, and some 
of the manufacturers feel that it would be good policy 
to hold down and guard against possible overproduc- 
tion. 








Boston, Mass. Demand for North Carolina pine is 
not active and prices are still more or less unsettled. 
Several manufacturers are very anxious for business 
and these will accept low prices. Others, while fairly 
busy, do not like to see the business all getting away 
from them and so are taking a few of the orders 
offered at low prices in order to have something in 
reserve to keep their plants running. Dealers com- 
plain against the price cutting but it is often found 
that the ones who make the greatest complaints are 
the ones who are cutting prices more than others. 
Retailers are not carrying large stocks and as demand 
improves they will have to come into the market. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Propitious weather has livened 
up the trading in building lumber and the movement 
of this material has been considerable.- Prices, how- 
ever, show no inclination to stiffen. Orders can be 
obtained evidently if large concessions are made, a 
liberty which in the main, however, is not encouraged, 
therefore a waiting game with many seems to be the 
rule. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is little change in the short- 
leaf pine situation. Dealers say business comes just 

















A WORD ABOUT 


LUMBER 
CRAYONS 


Do you want Lumber Crayon in 
black, blue, red, or a dozen other colors to 
readily show the marks of different men? 


Do you want colors that are vivid 


and durable > 


Do you want crayons that are strong 
and lasting? 


Do you want the very best Lumber 
Crayon at the most economical price ? 


If so, ask your dealer for Dixon's 
Lumber Crayons and take no other. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible. Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Makers of Dixon’s Graphite Lubricant 
No solid Lubricant known to equal Graphite 











ffold Your Irade 


This is the age of wire fences. Fencing lumber is slow sell- 
ing because of its high price. The day of board gates,is about 

t, too. Farmers will use steel gates because they can be 
Loaght for less money. 


Cyclone Farm Gates 


are the stro most durable and easiest handled steel gates 
manuf . Luinber dealers should secure the Codlens 
Py ad and hold their gate trade. Our prices to dealers en- 
able you to meet any competition and make substantial profits. 


RITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE AND 
TERMS TO DEALERS 


Cyclone 
Fence 
Company, 


WAUKEGAN 
ILLINOIS 
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Blue Stain is a Defect 


Eliminate it by using 


Wyandotte Bicarbonate of Soda 


and add to the value of your product. 

This preparation kills the germs—absolutely 
prevents the development of spores. 

Bright lumber sells to the best advantage. 


EDWARD HILL’S SON & CO. 
71 Pine St., NEW YORK CITY Tribune Bidg., CHICACO 


THE MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 














Warren Axe & Tool Go. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


Sager Patent Axes 
And Highest Quality 

Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools. 

Right Quality—Right Prices. 2 

Write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and absolutely fire-proof, 
gven ie floors are of stone, nothing wood bu! 
e doors. 


with its own vacuum 
cleaning plant. 


p 
Long - distance telephone in 
every room. Strictly a temperance hotel. 

We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50 a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2 00a day. Will make a weekly rate 


for rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private 
bath, $9 to $12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22, 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 
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and to be humane 


COPPOCK MOTOR CAR CO. 


Any style body 





To use our car means to save money 





for 3 YEARS against wear or breakage. @ The 


our car will last much longer. 
price of our car is $3,350. 


OU are sure of three years 





Y 


that will do the same amount of work would cost you much 


more. 

















Does the work of 2 to 4 teams 
Ask the 
American Lumberman 


No limit to its endurance 
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as hard as ‘it ever did, buyers still holding off in the 
hope of someone offering stock below regular prices. 
A scarcity on certain items in building material has 
developed and some mills have stopped taking order 
for immediate shipment. Low grades stuff for boxes 
and crating is in good demand but prices are weak. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. As the season advances cypress men are 
more unwilling than ever before to make any mate- 
rial concessions even on the more desirable orders, 
but a few of the manufacturers are still making at- 
tractive offers on certain items of which they have 
large supplies. Taken as a whole the cypress market 
is, so far as prices are concerned, in much better con- 
dition than for several months. Although competition 
is active and this field has been thoroughly canvassed 
for new business many orders have been turned down 
on account of the unwillingness of the manufacturers 
to make concessions asked for. Shop and tank mate- 
rials of all kinds is in fairly good demand, although 
the majority of orders are placed for small quantities. 
The yards are buying considerable siding of the lower 
grades whenever it is offered them at prices suffi- 
ciently low. Shop and selects are not very plentful 
just now and the tendency is to hold prices firm. 








New Orleans, La. Little change is noted in market 
conditions. The price is well supported and the demand 
grows a little in volume from week to week, there 
being, however, small alteration of its character, which 
still inclines overmuch to mixed car business, some- 
what to the discontent of the millmen. The wholesale 
call is stronger and several of the big jobbers in 
cypress have within the last few days visited this 
market with sizable orders to place. It is not believed, 
however, that the market will get back to its old 
basis short of several months. Meanwhile the multi- 
tude of mixed car orders makes it extremely difficult 


‘ to keep millstocks in full assortment and there is a 





number of items called scarce. Demand is well dis- 
tributed and the wood is making new friends, having. 
sold. during the present season in sections where it 
was practically unknown only a few months ago. All 
things considered, the cypressmen have little to com- 
plain of, compared to the manufacturers of other woods, 
and no troubles at all, if the plight of the yellow piners 
be introduced as the basis of comparison. Collections 
are said to be good and the car supply sufficient for 
present needs. 


Kansas City, Mo. Cypress people here have been 
having an excellent demand from the dealers of the 
southwest since early in the season. The business is 
being taken at prices that are higher and firmer than 
a while back, and the cypress market is in a stronger 
position than any other in the lumber line today. Mill 
stocks are still badly broken on the better grades, and 
it will be well into the summer before the assortment 
will be satisfactory. Mixed orders are difficult to 
handle at most mills, and the traveling men are trying 
as far as possible to book orders for only such stock 
as their stock sheets show to be on hand in shipping 
condition. The outlook is that cypress prices will 
continue firm, 





St. Louis, Mo. There is quite a healthy demand for 
cypress these days. The demand seems to be pretty 
evenly divided between the retailers and the consumers. 
Thick tank and shop stock are in best demand. The 
lower grades are still sluggish. 
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New York. Wholesalers report a better demand and 
prices are slightly above last month. There is plenty 
of stock available for all requirements and competi- 
tion is keen enough to prevent prices from ‘‘ going 
too high,’’ as one wholesaler expressed it. Car trade 
is more active than it has been for some time. 

BPBOOOOOSOSS 

Baltimore, Md. The activity among the builders is 
having a good effect upon the cypress trade, which 
shows a decided increase over last winter. Stocks 
are being called for with considerable freedom by the 
contractors, and the gain in movement is reflected in 
a firmer tone, combined with the lessening of com- 
petition. The manufacturers are turning their atten- 
tion to the production of cypress to a markedly greater 
degree than for some time past, and there is every 
indication that the trade will continue to undergo 
expansion. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The scarcity of the upper grades of 
white pine in this market has created a good demand 
for cypress. Dealers hold that if the bad feeling which 
seems to stand between the dealers and mills can be 
eliminated, there is nothing to prevent cypress becom- 
ing one of the leading woods in this'market. ‘The prin- 
cipal difficulty seems to be regarding prices. Just now 
the price has been advanced on certain items, but 
dealers are saying that the demand is not enough to 
warrant it as yet. Local stocks of cypress are small 
and badly brokep. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Demand for red cedar shingles is holding 
well. A number of orders were filled last week and 
the recent advance is being secured. Country yards 
are buying red cedars more extensively now than ever 


_ Beer barrels .....++. 


before and at the expense of white cedar shingles, 
In the white cedar shingles the demand is poor with, 
if anything, a weaker tendency noticed as to prices. 
The lath market is strong with prices showing a slight 
improvement, caused by the increased building opera- 
tions. 





Kansas City, Mo. The demand for red cedar shingles 
continues moderately active and prices are stationary 
and firm for the time being. Dealers are not buying 
for future needs to any extent, but an active retail 
trade has reduced shingle stocks in most of the retail 
yards during the last month or more, making it neces- 
sary for a good percentage of the dealers to replenish. 
Small cars are the most desirable, showing that the 
dealers are still buying from hand to mouth. There 
is little delay in getting cars through from the mills 
and although the line of transits coming into this 
territory is not heavy the dealers are able to get 
shingles about as they need them. Reports from the 
coast indicate a slightly firmer tendency to prices and 
the shingle men here think that prices will at least 
remain stationary through the month. 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is a good local demand in 
the twin cities, but other parts of the northwest ar 
buying on a small scale. The market is holding u) 
about the same here, according to the instruction 
received from the Coast. Farmers are busy getting in 
the crop and country trade is very dull, the best de 
mand coming from farther south and east. 


SOB 


Seattle, Wash. Clear shingles are decidedly stronge: 
in price and the tendency continues upward. Stars 
are unchanged as to price, but firm. Eastern stock: 
are gradually declining with little if any transit ship 
ments being made from the Coast, so with any im- 
provement in the demand from the eastern market, 
prices should shoot upward with a jump. It will b: 
interesting to observe what effect the abolition o 
transit shipments will have on the market, provided 
the strong pressure now being brought to bear on th: 
transcontinental railroads is effective. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are very quiet 
and holding stationary. Many mills are shut down 
Millmen here state that few orders for shingles ar 
coming in. 

Boston, Mass. There has not been an active call 
for shingles this week but the market is well held for 
the most part. Buyers are not free to take on new 
supplies at this time, however. The best cedar extras 
are quoted at $3.90 to $4. A moderate demand is 
reported for lath. For 15-inch the asking ranges 
from $3.90 to $4. Few buyers will bid the top price. 
For 1%4-inch prices range from $3.60 to $3.65. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Shingles have advanced during tle 
last week, clears selling at $2.10 and stars at $1.80 on 
a Coast basis. There are very few shingles in this 
market and dealers are finding it hard to fill the de- 
mand, the transit stock having been exhausted and 
shipments by lake having only just begun. This 
scarcity of shingles is rather hard to understand in 
view of the quantity received last season by lake. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The market still shows little activity. Le 
ceipts of hogs were nominal and were hardly more 
than enough to supply the trade for fresh meat with- 
out cooperage. The prices for elm and gum flour staves 
and also basswood heading seem to be easing up 4 
little, the discount being about % of a cent a set on 
the latter and 50 to 75 cents a thousand on stav:s 
A slightly increased inquiry is noted for apple barre! 
stock and also for coiled elm hoops. Red oak oil staves 
are in fair demand. Prices remain practically wn- 
changed: 

No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

net M 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


No. 1,  fendapama Wisconsin elm flour staves, 






WOE Ws ce pce. 0. 6 040.5 0:0:0'0.6:0-08.0 000008 06-00 9.50 
No. 1, 28%4-inch red oak staves........++.+ 9.00 
No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 6.0 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

IMS, POC BOC. 0.0 0.0 0:0:0.0.0000:0000000080000 6 to 6%c 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

DEE. én ccdantcacnapéetenade ss 06eee No demand 
No. 1, 2844-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-9-foot, per M... 8.75 to 9.0" 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.25 to 8.7 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 2 per M... 8.00 to 8.2 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 4.75 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M..........- 7.00 to 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... d 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 5.00 No cal! 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wante 
Hickory hoop poles, per M........-...+6.+ No sale 
Head-linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... .30 to -4i? 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .40 to 50 
Ten-round hoop ‘barrels............ss06 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels.............++. 46 
Four patent and four soa hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop........sseccecseses é 38% 
WEGG] BARRONS: cc 6.0 0.0:0.0:60 000006 0020seerene 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves 11, 

WIGS. ORK OF GIRVOR. oo ccccccdocvcvccense 2 

White oak pork staves, nominal, per M.... 

SD TD 04.5 6-0 600100 665004600 06650000 t. 0 
Hickory DOK StrapS....¢.ceccece eesnnce 10.00 to 11.0! 
EMEG CIOTOES 2c cccccccccccccccccesccece 1.10 to 1.15 
ST EY 55505 be 00be sens came sbectas 90 to 92% 
Deets DATOS, OAR. occ sccccsaccees socene opto .82 
Red oak oil staves...........+. cesses 


+++ 26.00 
25 


ee ccccccces covvceee 5. 
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